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THE PROPRIETOR BECOMES A TOURIST. 


NO. II.— BY A. K. TAYLOR. 


RADE in the printing business here in 
Baltimore isn’t all that could be de- 
sired. I have had considerable trouble 
getting work; I have tried so many 
places that I am really getting dis- 
couraged and feel very much a 
tramp indeed, although a letter 
from my cousin who is running my 
own office during what he terms 
‘‘my insane expedition” informs 
me that business is booming and implies that I am 
needed badly there. But I have been tramping so 
much that I have actually acquired the independ- 
ence which usually marks the ‘‘tourist’s” actions 
in all matters of business, so I will not return until 
I get ready. 

The other day I was in an office asking for 
work, and had told the foreman that, being unable 
to get work at my trade, I had been working on an 
oyster boat. (Which was a lie.) He took me aside 
and advised me to return in haste and secure the 
job that I had just left, before the ‘‘ boss,” as he 
termed him (who had overheard all that we had 
said), applied to fill the vacancy. He went on to 
say that there were so many printers in the county 
almshouse that they had started a typographical 
union out there for the purpose of making eight 
hours constitute a day’s loaf, so that they could lie 
in bed an hour later in the mornings. Noting the 
ease with which he said all this, I asked him what 
part of the office work fell to his lot at present. 
He replied that his sole occupation consisted in tell- 
ing customers upon leaving their orders when they 
would get their work, and when they didn’t get it 
as promised to furnish them with plausible excuses, 
such as the annual inspection of boilers, which took 
place on an average of three times a week in the 







busy season. I recognized in him a past master in 
the art of prevaricating, and departed. 

Calling at another printing office in order to get 
employment, I enjoyed having a conversation of 
considerable length with the proprietor, who ap- 
peared to be a genial man, not averse to treating a 
tramp with consideration even when he had no 
work for him. In moralizing on the state of the 
trade in general, he put forth ideas which seemed 
to contain so much good sense, that I thought that 
I would try to report some of them for your 
perusal. 

He said: ‘‘ From what I can see here and from 
what I can read of other cities, it appears to me 
that the printing business in general—I mean rather 
the job printing business—is suffering from an 
attack of general debility even more acute than 
that which is now affecting trade in almost all 
other lines. 

‘‘‘There are a number of reasons for this, it 
seems to me, but by far the greatest is that the 
employing printers fail to apply to the management 
of their plants those business principles which pru- 
dent and successful business men in other lines of 
trade find it necessary to apply to the conduct of 
their business operations. At its best, the printing 
business is a difficult one to conduct profitably. 
While in many manufacturing businesses men are 
engaged day after day in making the same articles 
without any deviation or change, becoming so 
expert in their work that the cost is materially les- 
sened as they grow more proficient in their work, 
while the price for their product depends on the 
supply and the demand for it, in our business it is 
seldom that the same job is repeated under just the 
same conditions, and even then it is done so far 
after the first job in point of time that it gives no 
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opportunity for reducing the cost of production by 
increased proficiency in workmanship. 

‘* Few businesses suffer such a heavy per cent of 
depreciation of value of plant from use, and I 
know of no business in which this item is taken 
into such small account, when reckoned at all, in 
computing the cost of production. Yet it is an 
item which it is impossible to get away from in fig- 
uring up the net result of your year’s business. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but in most instances 
those constituting the exceptions either have a hold 
on some special well-paying work or else their work 
has such evident and decided merit that they can 
pick their own work and make their own prices.” 

After paying his respects to several other pleas- 
ing phases of the business, he concluded by assert- 
ing that there are three businesses in the following 
of which there is more or less worry; he named 
them as being counterfeiting, illicit distilling, and 
job printing. 

Although this man has been associated in the 
management of a printing office for a number of 
years recently, I have come to the conclusion that 
he still has his lucid intervals. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COPY-READER. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL,. 
UCH has been written about the proofreader 
and his duties and responsibilities, but com- 
paratively little about his assistant, commonly 
known as the copy-holder. This name ‘‘copy- 
holder” is in its most frequent application a mis- 
nomer, and that is why we prefer to consider the 
majority of the assistants as ‘‘copy-readers,” a 
name, by the way, that is not new here, but has 
much local currency. Real copy-holders are found 
mainly where proofreaders work in pairs, one 
reading from the proof, and the other following on 
the copy and telling when that is different from 
what is read. Occasionally it may be that proofs 
are read in this way by one regular reader anda 
mere holder of copy, but as a rule such work is 
done by a team of readers equal in standing, who 
alternate in the reading. Such is the common 
method on morning papers. On evening papers it 
is not unusual for the proofreader to relieve his 
assistant occasionally by reading aloud from the 
proof, but as a rule the assistant reads from the 
copy, and so is a copy-reader. The distinction 
between ‘‘ holder ” and ‘‘ reader” is not generally 
important, but is useful for the purpose of this 
article. 

Until comparatively a few years ago nearly all 
the reading of copy was done by boys, mainly for 
very low pay, as the real importance of the work 
was not yet apprehended. Now, however, we have 
accomplished almost a complete revolution, and 
copy-reading is understood to demand intelligence 
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and quick thought of an unusual order, among 
young persons at least. The nearer a reader 
of copy comes to being truly qualified for being 
a proofreader, the better for that one’s welfare, 
and the more fortunate the proofreader who has 
that person as an assistant. ‘That last word is 
just right, for a good copy-reader is truly an 
assistant to the proofreader. 

Some very foolish things have been said about 
copy-readers, and none more foolish than this one 
from a paper read before a society of proofread- 
ers: ‘‘ Proofreaders complain of the bad copy they 
have to study over. Who has to read that copy — 
the proofreader or the copy-holder?” Another 
saying in the same paper may well be connected 
with this for consideration. It is: ‘‘I have known 
of proofreaders dozing —and even going to sleep— 
over proofs.” Unfortunately, the truth of the 
accusation cannot be doubted ; but it is really only 
one phase of something that is true of a majority 
of workers at anything—they do not always 
faithfully perform their duty. The copy-reader 
who takes the trouble to try to be sure that noth- 
ing is read when the proofreader does not hear it 
is sure to be a dutiful and conscientious worker ; 
yet is not even that a real duty, as well to one’s 
self as to one’s employer ? 

Again, it is the proofreader’s duty to know that 
copy is read correctly —not merely to make his 
proof conform to what he hears, but to know that 
he is making it like the copy, when it should be so, 
which is nearly always. ‘The responsibility for 
getting the matter right on the proof properly 
belongs to the proofreader always — never in the 
slightest degree to the copy-reader, with any pro- 
priety. A proofreader has no real right, under 
any circumstances, to shield himself from blame by 
saying that ‘‘the copy-holder must have read it 
wrong.” Nothing could be meaner than that. 
But he must have some protection against such 
accidents, and there is a manly remedy in insisting 
that he shall be the judge of the copy-reader’s 
efficiency, or else that there shall be a distinct 
understanding that he must take the necessary 
time to verify what is read whenever he suspects 
it, by seeing the copy. In fact, the verification and 
the suspicion when necessary are very important 
to the proper performance of a proofreader’s duty. 
This does not mean that a copy-reader has no 
responsibility, but only that that responsibility 
does not properly extend to the finished work. It 
is in this sense that proofreaders rightly speak of 
their having to study over bad copy. 

Another foolish direction about copy-reading is 
the following, from Benjamin Drew’s book, ‘‘ Pens 
and Types,” referring to the reading of Greek: 
‘The method of reading will, we think, be suffi- 
ciently exemplified if we give but one line, which 
should be read by the copy-holder thus: Cap. K, 
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a, grave i; t, acute u, m, 
b, long o subscript; k, r, 
long e, p, circumflex i, d, 
a; p, short e, r, acute i, 
g, r, a, ph, short e; cap. 
P, short e, r, s, i, k, grave 
short 0, n; cap. smooth 
acute A, r, longe.” One 
of the best proofreaders 
the writer knows would 
not understand such 
mummery, because he 
does not know the Greek 
alphabet. Moreover, the 
reader who wastes his em- 
ployer’s time in having 
such spelling done is de- 
frauding the employer. 
Such work should always 
be compared. The main 
purpose in referring to this, however, is to note 
the fact that both proofreader and copy-reader are 
much better equipped for their work if they know 
the Greek alphabet than if they do not know it. 
And they are still better off for each additional 
acquirement of unusual knowledge. 

A copy-reader will always find knowledge of 
any kind useful, and one who is ambitious and 
eager for advancement will be a close and ceaseless 
student, always acquiring new information, not 
only in books and periodicals, but in and from the 
persons and things with which one is surrounded. 
Particularly desirable is acquaintance with proper 
names of all sorts, and with important public 
events. So long as the world lasts, probably, 
reporters and editors, yea, and even authors of 
books, will write proper names and unusual words 
less legibly than they write common words. Even 
when reporters try to make names plain by writing 
each letter separately, they often form the letters, 
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or write them without real form, so that little hope 
is left of absolute certainty in deciphering them. 
The writer has seen names in roman printing 
characters that would have been easier to read if 
written in the ordinary way with any care. Fa- 
miliarity with the names likely to be written will 
enable a reader to master the writing with much 
more certainty and greater ease. In cases where 
no means of familiarity exist, as with initials of 
unknown persons, it frequently happens that the 
best effort of either proofreader or copy-reader 
must be mere guesswork. If, as often occurs, a 
person’s initials are J. J., and they are written 
I. I., and the name is not positively known, no 
one can tell whether they will be printed right or 
wrong. 

The information that is most useful generally is 
that which gives ability to distinguish words by 
their meaning, and to recognize a word unmistak- 
ably through the sense of 
the other words of the 
sentence, or sometimes 
through a clue given in 
the whole context. Very 
few persons really know 
as much in this way as 
every one should know. 
A study of etymology is 
very useful, and the am- 
bitious copy-reader can- 
not afford to neglect it. 
Knowledge of the ele- 
ments of words is one of 
the most helpful kinds of 
knowledge. So is knowl- 
edge of diction, or the 
right choice of words, and 
of syntax, or the right 
association of words. The 
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writer once wrote an article in which he used ‘‘ pro- 
tocatechuic” as a test word, and wrote it as plain 
as any print, but the corrected proof sent to him 
had the word printed ‘‘ protocatechnic,” showing 
plainly that the test had been too much for the 
reader. This probably resulted from the reader’s 
ignorance of the word ‘‘catechuic”; but not only 
every good proofreader, but also every good copy- 
reader, should know that word. 

Unfortunately, there are many ‘‘cranky” proof- 
readers who are not patient with a copy-reader 
who hesitates while deciphering bad manuscript. 
Nine times out of ten the proofreader himself could 
do no better, notwithstanding that the responsi- 
bility is really his, and that special ability in such 
work is one of his most important qualifications. 
Well, such a proofreader is simply not a gentleman, 
and no remedy suggests itself. As nearly as the 
writer can decide, the copy-reader under such 
circumstances must either ‘“‘grin and bear it” 
or find another situation. As in all relations in 
life, patience and forbearance on both sides are 
necessary for comfort, if not rather more so here 
than in most relations. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO MAKE RUBBER STAMPS. 
BY THOMAS ROCHE, 

OU are a printer and maybe you wish to make 

rubber stamps. Nothing is so simple, nothing 
in all the complex intricacies of the printing in- 
dustry so easy. The necessary outfit consists of 
type, a high chase, high furniture, a female chase 
with thumbscrews on each of the four corners, 
plaster of paris or papier-maché, a sheet of pre- 
pared crude rubber, and one vulcanizing press. 
You set up your form in the usual way, and if you 
adopt the plaster process it will save you much time 
and trouble if you use high spaces and high quads, 
such as are used in book offices when pages are to 
be electrotyped. Surround your form with beveled 
guard rules, then place your high furniture in the 
chase, having the quoins and type matter separated 
with a piece of furniture if possible. After locking 
up your form you will place on top of your chase 
the female chase, which should be exactly the same 
size, but not the thickness of the under one. 
Unscrew the thumbscrews so that it will lie per- 
fectly flat and hug the form chase all around, 
making sure that when the plaster is poured on 
the form none will escape in rivulets between the 
chases. 

Previous to mixing your plaster, place or paste 
pieces of paraffin or other waterproof paper, or 
good, hard writing stock, across from the furniture 
next to the type to that next the chase, thus cover- 
ing up and preventing the plaster from going down 
around the quoins. You are now ready to mold. 


To sufficient plaster of paris add enough water to 
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make the mixture of the consistency of cream. 
Pour a little on the type and work it well down to 
the shoulders and indentures of the type with a 
brush or your fingers, having previously oiled the 
form so that the mold will lift off easily. Pour on 
a little more plaster, and in the same manner, with 
brush or fingers, break up all air bubbles which 
may form. When the face of the type is all covered 
and free from air bubbles pour enough plaster on 
so as to fill flush the top chase. This last pouring 
had better be done at one corner of the chase, or at 
least along the edge of the top chase. When the 
plaster is commencing to set place a piece of cloth 
or paper over it, and with a cloth or rubber hand 
roller resting on the sides of the female chase, roll 
out all the surplus plaster and let the mold set. 
This last is of much importance, for if the back of 
the mold is not level with the chase surrounding it, 
the chances are a hundred to one that the mold will 
crack when it is put under pressure in the vulcan- 
izing press. ‘The plaster having now set, the next 
thing in order is to lift the mold from the type. 
To do this, commence turning down the thumb- 
screws in rotation from one corner to the other, 
screwing very lightly at first, say a quarter of a 
turn, your object being to secure as straight a lift 
as possible, not allowing the mold to slant when 
taking it off and thus break the spaces, which 
instead of being depressed as in the type, are 
raised in the plaster mold. 

Having secured your mold, examine it thor- 
oughly for flaws. If it is perfect, place it in the 
vulcanizing press. But before doing so, dust it 
well with pumice stone powder or plumbago. 

The above method will give the sharpest casts 
when working with rubber, besides having the 
spaces on the stamp as deep as in the type form. 
Still, some may prefer a more simple method of 
making the mold, so the paper process is here 
given. The paper is beaten on the type in the 
same manner as in metal stereotyping, with the 
exception that it is backed with plaster of paris 
and a piece of unsized paper pasted over all on the 
back. ‘The mold is left to dry on the type in the 
usual way, though it is not at all necessary to have 
a steam drying press unless the work in hand is 
ina great hurry. ‘The mold will be just as good 
if allowed to dry spontaneously, always provided 
the plaster is put on thicker than when pouring it 
while making the plaster mold. 

For dates, names of months and years, as well 
as sizes for shoes, boxes, corsets, etc., it is well to 
be provided with sets of copper or brass matrices. 

The vulcanizing press has a platen and bed, and 
is much similar to the press for making celluloid 
plates, described in the May number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and almost the same as the dry- 
ing presses used by stereotypers in newspaper 
offices. The bed is heated with steam, gas or coal 
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oil. Place your mold on the bed of the press. Cut 
your rubber to the necessary size, place it ov your 
mold, screw down your platen, and when the ther- 
mometer has registered the required heat let it 
remain for about fifteen minutes, when the stamp 
may be taken from the press. It is always safe, 
however, to give one extra turn when the rubber 
has become softened by the heat. Before remov- 
ing from the mold let the rubber become cold, 
because, while hot, it is soft and gummy, and an 
attempt to lift it at this stage will be sure to ruin 
it. The necessary heat ranges from 230° to 250° 
Fahr., according to the quality of rubber used. 
The rubber is sold in sheets by the wholesalers, 
and the required heat is held as no secret by 
them. 

Those who have not the means to purchase an 
elaborate outfit can secure small vulcanizing presses 
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writer has endeavored to make the foregoing re- 
marks so plain that he who runs may read, and 
those who peruse this article may feel assured that 
if they throw a few ounces of brains into the 
process success will be surely theirs. 





BLOTTING PAPER. 


Blotting paper is not new, but it was first made in this 
country only about forty years ago. Before that time we 
used some of the thin English blotting paper, such as is 
now used here for blotting leaves in books. This is still 
used in England for desk blotters. 

The old-fashioned sand box filled with black sand from 
Lake George was a common article of desk furniture, but at 
the time of the Civil War in this country, blotting paper 
had come into comparatively common use. It is only within 
fifteen or twenty years, however, that it has come into the 
wide and very nearly general use of the present time. 
Now the sales of it increase with the population or more 
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heated with a coal-oil lamp, at a cost of about S6. 
A small letter-copying press heated underneath by 
a lamp or gas jet can be used to get good results, 
provided care is taken not to get the press over- 
heated and the rubber burned. I have seen good 
results obtained by heating the rubber to the nec- 
essary degree on a plaster plate over an ordinary 
stove, then placed on the mold and pressed in on a 
letter-copying press. But if you wish good results 
each and every time, the first described method can 
always be counted upon. 

The writer has refrained from saying anything 
about the ingredients which enter into the compo- 
sition of the rubber compound, because, in his 
opinion, it would be superfluous here. Suffice it to 
say that rubber is already prepared at the mill for 
the stampmaker’s use, and a rubber-stamp maker 
who compounds his own rubber is a rarity. The 
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rapidly. There are American paper mills devoted wholly 
to the manufacture of blotting paper and their products 
amount to thousands of tons annually, and American blot- 
ting paper is now an article of export. We still import a 
little English blotting paper, but only a very little; not 
enough to cut any figure in the market. The very best blot- 
ting paper is made wholly of cotton rags. Some poorer 
grades are made partly of wood pulp and with it may be 
some clay. Such papers, as they dry out, become still less 
absorbent. The addition of dyes to blotting paper makes 
it less absorbent. English blotting paper is made usually 
of from twenty to forty pounds to the ream. American 
blotting is made from forty to a hundred and fifty pounds to 
a ream. Blotting paper colors are white, blue, granite (a 
very light gray), yellow and pink. It is made in various 
shades of these colors. There is sold of white blotting 
paper ten times as much as of any other color. 





PEN, ink and paper and brains are the only things requi- 
site to literary success; and almost anybody can get the pen, 
ink and paper.—7exas Siftings. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued | ype a age the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the pd and stationery trades. 

ersons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by sending 
news from their section of the country pertaining to the above trades, par- 
ticularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 
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PRINTER as an advertising medium is unquestioned. The 
character of the advertisements now in its columns, and the 
number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation consid- 
ered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to 
advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the 
issue of any month, should reach this office not later than 
the twentieth of the month preceding. 











In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising dev’ and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to honestly fulfill the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

‘ THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
‘or cause. 








THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, 
and subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers and 
type founders throughout the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of 
responsible newsdealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES AND PROFITS. 

ONTROVERSIES on the subject of estimates 
are very frequent, and in consequence many 
appeals are made to THE INLAND PRINTER for an 
opinion on the points of dispute. These usually 
resolve themselves into two queries: Is the price of 
one too high? or is the price of the other too low ? 
The customer wants to get the best printing, but 
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he wants it at a low price. The low-priced printer 
may not do the work so well, and he may lose 
money on it, but the first consideration only has 
weight with the customer. There are so many 
things which enter into excellence in printing that 
are not appreciated by the average customer that it 
is difficult for the printer who pays his debts to 
prove that his prices are founded on good work and 
fair dealing. If his competitor chooses to do the 
work at a loss, there are several things which may 
account for it. Inferior work, paper and ink ; ina- 
bility to estimate and a resort to guesswork ; or a 
deliberate throwing away of profit in the expecta- 
tion that the job will be a ‘‘leader” and bring 
other trade from the customer on which a profit 
may be made. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been urged to insti- 
tute a campaign against the printers who are in 
the habit of slashing prices. ‘This is manifestly 
impossible. The evil works its own cure in many 
cases. ‘The cheap printer soon wearies his custom- 
ers by blunders and bad work, and the printer who 
cuts prices below cost soon has the sheriff’s notice 
on his door. ‘‘Excellence in work and no esti- 
mates” is the aim of progressive printers, and the 
best houses live up to it. 





TYPOTHETAE EXTENSION. 
REQUENT mention has been made in these 
pages of the admirably practical work of the 
Buffalo Typothetw. The secretary’s report for 
the year ending June 14 last announces several 
additions to the membership, ‘‘until now only a 
few really good printing offices are unrepresented,” 
and assurance is given that there is no lack of 
interesting and valuable work for the future. In 
concluding the secretary suggests that steps be 
taken to admit as members printers in the outlying 
towns and cities within the sphere of Buffalo influ- 
ence. ‘Once each quarter a special meeting could 
be held to which these outside members might be 
invited, and special provision made to entertain 
them.” The experience of these new members 
and the opportunity to discuss trade methods, etc., 
are urged as among the deséderata in furthering 
the plan. 

This method of extension, if carried out, will 
also do much to bring about an understanding on 
competitive bidding. The printers of the outlying 
towns about the larger cities are active competitors 
of the city printers, and vice versa; and it is well 
known that customers quote lower figures than 
those given them by the city printer or by the 
printer in a town adjoining, while holding out a 
shadowy promise of future orders, to which the 
weaker vessels succumb. When the printers of a 
certain section of country can meet at the intervals 
suggested there will be experienced a more active 
interest in the typothetze and its usefulness will 
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be largely increased. It is not too much to antici- 
pate that State typothetz will eventually be the 
result of this form of extension, which will give 
the organization throughout the country a virility 
which it does not generally possess at the present 
time. 





SUGGESTIVENESS OF SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENT, whose letter appears on 
A another page, questions the utility of the 
specimen books offered for sale by some printers, 
and takes the stand that such specimens are of so 
ornate and elaborate a character that the printer 
whose work is of the severe commercial order can 
neither imitate them nor adapt the ideas to his use. 
While in the main this is true, particularly of the 
specimen books of a few years ago, the best and 
most admired work today is severely plain, but 
arranged with taste and appropriateness to the 
subject matter. The printing houses that are 
today producing the most tasteful work observe a 
treatment of the utmost simplicity. It is not so 
much a question of material as it is of taste in 
selection and of brains. The dominant force in the 
printing office is the man who has taken the pains 
to learn something of the principles of decorative 
art. To him only is the ability given to obtain sug- 
gestions from the work of others, so skillfully 
hidden, however, that its originality is taken for 
granted. To the average printer, unless gifted 
with unusual native taste, the study of samples 
suggests nothing but imitation; but to the man 
whose ideas have been quickened by the art sense 
of a competent teacher, the power of assimilating 
the suggestiveness of all things in art is limited 
only by his native ability. 





A TARIFF COMMISSION. 

ARIFF tinkering is justly held to be one of 

the causes that seriously hinders the com- 
merce of the country. There is no just reason 
why the United States tariff should be torn to 
pieces by every administration, and there is a grow- 
ing feeling that the tariff should be taken out of 
politics. In a recent dispatch to the Chicago 
Record, Mr. William E. Curtis emphasizes this 
point, and refers to the proposition made three 
years ago by Senator Cullom when the Wilson bill 
was under consideration, to appoint a tariff com- 
mission which should sit permanently at Washing- 
ton, and report to Congress every session what 
changes were necessary in the customs duties, based 
upon the needs of revenue, and the difference in the 
cost of American and foreign labor, and the fluctu- 
ation of prices. The press of the country should 
seriously consider this suggestion, and urge its 
adoption. Mr. Curtis says ‘‘such a law will take 
the tariff out of politics. It will prevent the con- 
stant agitation and uncertainty which are a great 
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deal worse for the business interests of the country 
than actual changesin rates. It will permit manu- 
facturersand merchants to meet on common ground, 
and allow the interests of one to be protected with- 
out injury to the other. At present every member 
of Congress of both parties is trying his best to 
secure the highest rates possible upon imported 
articles which come in competition with the prod- 
ucts of his constituents, without regard to the 
interests of the consumers, or the general welfare, 
and the man with the strongest ‘pull’ gets the 
most protection. 

‘“The Dingley bill was purely a New England 
bill as it came out of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Dingley, who, by the way, is a printer, dom- 
inated the Committee on Ways and Means, and fixed 
things as he wanted them. He took care of the 
manufactures of New England, but he was not 
alone. ‘The members from the South, even though 
they are Democrats and free traders, would have 
done the same if it had been possible. Therefore 
the tariff laws as passed by Congress are always 
unsymmetrical, partial and unjust.” 

While it may be found to be an impossible task 
to take the tariff out of politics, yet the effort 
should be made. ‘The evils of the present system 
are palpable and too serious to be permitted with- 
out strenuous effort in the line of reform suggested. 
The printers of the country are an influential body, 
and their duty to agitate, as far as possible, to fur- 
ther the purpose outlined by Mr. Curtis, is plain. 





A TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION DEFEAT. 

HE Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company, 

of Kansas City, Missouri, has issued a state- 
ment of the causes which led to its recent dis- 
agreement with the typographical union and the 
results of the strikes and lock-outs that ensued 
therefrom. ‘‘War that Was” is the title of the 
pamphlet, and as stated therein the attitude of the 
typographical union shows little regard for diplo- 
macy. ‘The serious charge is made that the union 
departed from its own laws in ordering the strike, 
and with the result that with few exceptions public 
sentiment turned against it. The condition of 
affairs in Kansas City as stated in the pamphlet is 
one of demoralization of the union men. ‘The 
effort to conduct a codperative printing plant was 
unsuccessful, and only served to emphasize the fail- 
ure of the union. While the statement from which 
the above information is taken offers the assur- 
ance of the places of the union men being filled 
satisfactorily, experience in such matters does not 
tally with this statement. It requires unusually 
competent men to fill the places of a gradually 
selected staff of operatives, be they union or non- 
union; and while it would appear that Typograph- 
ical Union No. 80 has received a bitter lesson from 
this strike, the employing printers of Kansas City 
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will realize that temporary victory has been won at 
some loss to themselves, though it is questionable if 
the union itself has not earned defeat by forcing 
upon the employers an attitude from which they 
found it impossible to withdraw. 





BENEFIT OF CRAFT COMPETITION. 
O craftsman, artist, or manufacturer excels 
who has not acquired a pride in his occupa- 
tion. Such a pride is a direct incentive to excel- 
lence, and any effort that stimulates an ambition of 
this character tends to the elevation of the trade. 
Tue INLAND PRINTER has obtained from the print- 
ers throughout the country many testimonials to 
the value of its technical notes and articles, and 
the response to the competitions which it has set 
on foot from time to time is a certain evidence of 
the hearty interest and codperation of its readers. 
The competition for the best specimen of work, 
particulars of which were given in last month’s 
issue, is well under way, and much expectation is 
evident as to the result. The specimens will 
receive a careful analysis by Mr. Ralph, whose 
department has already proved so helpful to many 
printers, and for this reason alone the competition 
will be an unusual one. 





INSTABILITY OF MODERN RECORDS. 

PEAKING on the subject of parish registers, 
the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., Bishop 

of Massachusetts, in an address in Trinity Church, 
Boston, May 19, before the Massachusetts Dioc- 
esan Convention, said that the study of these rec- 
ords in connection with the life of Bishop Bass had 
brought to his attention the fact that the records 
of a century ago are still clear and black, while 
some of only ten or twenty years ago are so faded 
as to be almost illegible, due to the poor quality of 
modern writing fluids and paper. The modern 
wood pulp paper is altogether unsuited for the pur- 
pose of making permanent records. Handmade 
papers alone are desirable for such purpose. It is 
to be regretted that many valuable writings of the 
present are destined to sink into oblivion through 
the general use of wood pulp in papermaking. 
The Scientific American, in an article in a recent 
issue on the increasing demand for wood pulp, 
quotes the figures of the Paper Trade Journal, 
stating that ‘‘the daily capacity of the book and 
news mills of the United States shows an increase 
of fourteen per cent over last year, and shows the 
phenomenal increase of three hundred and fifty- 
two per cent during the past fifteen years.” As 
the mills do not produce more than enough to meet 
the demand, it may be concluded that our litera- 
ture, such as it is, must be vastly increasing in 
quantity if not in quality. This increase in the 
production of white paper, the Scientific American 
explains, cannot be wholly credited to the activity 
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of American presses, for many of the London 
papers are now printed on the paper made from 
the spruce trees of New England and Canada. 
Our export trade in wood pulp and white paper is 
an infant yet, but it has such a healthy, vigorous 
appearance that it is safe to predict an important 
life for it. Great Britain imports annually nearly 
300,000 tons of wood pulp for her printing presses, 
valued at nearly $8,000,000, and the United States 
are just beginning to realize that our natural 
resources will enable us to supply a good percent- 
age of the raw material. In 1895 we sent wood 
pulp to Great Britain in small quantities, valued in 
the aggregate at less than $250,000, but in 1896 the 
export trade in the line had enormously increased. 
American-made white paper has been exported to 
London more liberally than the raw wood pulp. 
With such an increase in the use of the perishable 
wood paper, it behooves the writer who has a mes- 
sage to send thundering down the ages to examine 
closely the quality of the medium on which his 
message shall appear. 





REPRINT JOBWORK. 

HERE is a moderately justifiable desire on the 

part of nearly every printer to improve upon 
the quality of each job that comes into his hands. 
From an artistic point of view this desire is praise- 
worthy, and if permitted by the customer would do 
much to remove from circulation many tasteless 
forms of printing. ‘The art of printing is not fol- 
lowed for its own sake, however, and the appeal 
‘Art for art’s sake” finds no echo in the field of 
commercial printing. The customer knows what 
he wants—or thinks he does —and is resentful if 
the printer changes the reprint copy he sent in for 
duplication. The eyesore ‘‘ follow copy” marked 
on a proof has often been an expensive rebuke to 
the too cultivated printer. ‘The copy, it is true, 
may outrage all laws of taste, and cause as much 
anguish to the printer as that caused the cook in 
Smollet’s novel, who was ordered to stuff a goose 
with asafxtida and other abominations, after the 
manner of the ancients. ‘The money-wise printer 
is nevertheless stoical in the face of these afflic- 
tions, and ‘‘ follows copy” with a dogged resolution 
worthy of a better cause. 








GRAVITY. 


HILARITY. 
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Written for Toe INLAND PRINTER. 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
NO. V.— BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of the Ar Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 


HEAR some of my readers ask, ‘‘Is there not 

something a teacher should tell us that will 
help us whether we are drawing in outline or 
whether we are shading—something that will 
teach us how to begin any kind of a drawing?” 
The reply is ‘‘ Yes,” and I propose to give such 
help in this chapter; but it has purposely been 
delayed till now, because I wished to emphasize the 
fact that the principal thing is not for me to tell 
you how to draw, but for me to help you learn 
what todraw. For example, I will ask the printer 
to insert a rule here in a horizontal position, so— 





This represents a mantelshelf seen in front view, 
or one seen in a side view, but exactly on a level 
with your eyes. Now it stands to reason, does it 
not, that anybody can draw sucha line ? What you 
need to be taught, is that the mantel is to be drawn 
that way only under the two circumstances men- 
tioned. ‘The moment you have a side view of it 
when it is below or above the eyes, you must draw 
it tipping. Tipping downward (away from you) 
if above the eye; upward, if below. ‘Thus, if 
above the eye: 
kissin A 


(A, the end nearer spectator.) Thus, if below: 


Be reternicieiiaieseiees a dA 

This difference in the direction of line according 
to the position of the spectator is something the 
novice does not see, and it is the business of the 
teacher to point it out. Hence the many references 
to seeing and the few to drawing which are: found 
in our foregoing chapter. 

But there is a suggestion about drawing which 
I will give you that will help you at the first stage 
of your study. It is this: Accustom yourself to 
place something on your paper — some form having 
a height and a breadth —that resembles the big 
proportions of your subject, before you attempt 
to finish any single part of it. 

Our illustrations clearly show the working of 
this method. In the Herkomer study the lower 
parts of the tree trunks are not finished, they are 
merely placed. The outlines of the trunks show 
(1) the relation of the two trunks to one another, 
(2) their size, and (3) their direction. With the 
same simple means the artist could have shown con- 
trary facts, for example, that (1) the trees were 
nearer together, (2) that the left one was wider 
than the right, (3) that they tipped at an angle of 
fifteen degrees to our left. Again, the mass that 
at first glance looks like a cloud, is really the 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. Allrights reserved. 
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‘*placing” of a branch, with a suggesting of its 
main limb. Now, before the artist put any of the 
black in his picture, which suggests the dark colors 
of a pine, he placed all the principal branches, 
limbs, and the trunks of the two trees, just as you 
see them in the unfinished places we have pointed 
out. ‘The reader should need very little more help 
than this to fit him to go out to nature and begin a 
landscape. 

Almost any element you may see can be begun 
in this manner. (I use the word element to cover 








StupDy oF PINE TREE By HUBERT HERKOMER. 


either one object or a group of objects; we say 
of some picture that it has four elements: a fore- 
ground, a pine tree, a clump of trees and distant 
hills.) For example, without the line representing 
the limb, Mr. Herkomer’s outline for the unfinished 
branch might almost stand for a cloud — its outline 
would then simply be a little less toothed. Its 
upper part might also stand for a group of distant 
trees. Now, this branch, no less than the trunks, 
has its big proportions ; it is almost twice as long 
as itis high, and no amount of pretty drawing of 
details would ever represent ¢ha/ branch if you 
should start out with a form twice as high as 
wide. Always look out for these dimensions at 
first. The branch also has a direction, the direction 

















of its axis—which is downward to our left, and no 
amount of pretty drawing of its details would ever 
represent ¢hzs branch if it were represented with a 


horizontal axis. (The axis of the lowest branch 
is at a still greater angle; this downward tip is 
characteristic of the lower branches of the pine,* 
larch, elm, beech, willow, etc.) Now, a cloud has 
its axis, a group of trees, and you must not draw 
a stratus cloud which lies horizontal as though it 
were a cirrus or cumulus cloud blown upward by 
a contrary wind. In the placing of an element, 
then, it is not the margin of the outline we think 
of but the position of one object to another, the 
general bulk of the object and the direction of 
its axis. 

In the figure studies we reproduce by Bonnat 
and Munkacsy, you can plainly see the action of 
the figures is graphically portrayed without any 


Stupy FOR A FIGURE IN A PAINTING, 
BY MICHAEL MUNKACSY. 

attempt at detail, simply by ‘‘ placing” the parts 
of the figure in the right place. A good begin- 
ning in the case of figure drawing should always 
show the action ; that is to say, show that the man 
is stooping over, leaning back, standing upright or 
sitting down, long before the drawing shows that 
his coat is black or has four buttons on it, or that 
he has finger nails on his fingers. 

It is nearly always the practice with artists to 
place objects in this way with a pencil line, even if 
the subsequent drawing is to be in pen or wash. 
Let your lines be light, and then you can erase 





* An interesting example of tree anatomy is found in the July number, 
page 406, the base limbs of the denuded tree show the axes of the limbs. 
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them after your ink lines are put over them. Do 
not be afraid of feeling your way with lines; put 
down several until you get the right one. Do not 
expect to get your work right at first. If you get 
in a branch of a tree and think it is correct, leave 
it till the tree is complete; but if in the end you 
see it is too large for the rest of the tree, rub it 
out and make it smaller. Every artist has to do 
this if his subject is at all complicated. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ELECTROTYPING— THE DYNAMO. 
NO, III.— BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 
S previously stated, there are certain conditions 
under which the galvanic battery may be 
found useful as a current generator for electrotyp- 
ing, but it should be understood that in every 
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STUDIES FROM A MODEL FOR FIGURES IN A PAINTING, BY LEON BONNAT. 


respect except the quality of copper deposited the 
battery is inferior to the dynamo. Compared with 
the machine the battery is both slow and expen- 
sive. A shell which would require twelve hours’ 
time to deposit with the battery may be deposited 
in one hour with the dynamo, and leaving the time 
element out of consideration the actual cost of 
deposition by the battery method is probably six 
times as great as by the machine. Theoretically a 
pound of copper should be obtained for each pound 
of zinc and acid consumed in the battery, but in 
actual working the consumption of zinc amounts to 
nearly two pounds. With zinc at 7 cents per 
pound, a copper shell roo of an inch in thickness 
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would cost for deposition about 3 cents per square 
foot. On the other hand, a dynamo with a capacity 
of 160 square feet per day can be operated at an 
expense for power of not to exceed 75 cents, or 
about % cent per square foot. The current gen- 
erated by the dynamo is powerful, uniform, and 
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Fic. 2.— ELECTROTYPING DyNAMO. 


easily managed ; while the machine itself requires 
but little attention, is clean and always ready for 
business. 

Dynamos of various sizes and types are now 
manufactured specially for electrotyping and plat- 
ing purposes, and the electrotyper is offered an 
unlimited assortment from which to choose. Dy- 
namo building is no longer a mystery, and its prin- 
ciples are so well understood that there is no more 
excuse for building an inferior machine than there 
would be for building a poor steam engine. ‘There 
is, therefore, little danger of disappointment if the 
dynamo is purchased from a reputable manufac- 
turer, provided the requirements of the machine 
are thoroughly understood by purchaser and seller. 
It would be folly to attempt to force a ten-horse 
engine to do work requiring twenty horse-power, 
and it is equally foolish to expect a dynamo to do 
more work than it is designed to do. Here is 
where an error is often made. To save the few 
dollars difference in first cost a small machine is 
installed, overloaded and condemned, when the fault 
is not with the machine but in the man who over- 
loads it. Competition between builders of dynamos 
induces them to claim for their respective machines 
the utmost limit of their capacity when running 
under the most favorable conditions. As the con- 
ditions are not always favorable, dissatisfaction 
results. The electrotyper should himself have a 
definite idea of the number of square feet he will 
require to deposit at one time and the speed at 
which he wishes to work, for it is true in electro- 
typing as in mechanics generally that ‘‘ we cannot 


2 utilized 
= machine and the capacity of the dynamo is nearly 
2 doubled. 
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get something for nothing.” A dynamo which will 
deposit 100 feet of shells in two hours will deposit 
only 50 feet in one hour, and if a rapid rate of 
deposition is desired a correspondingly large ma- 
chine must be employed. 

Authorities differ somewhat in their estimates 
as to the maximum current density which may be 
employed in electrotying ; but it is safe to figure on 
about twenty-five amperes per square foot with the 
solution at rest and about fifty amperes with the 
solution in motion. On this basis, a dynamo of 500 
amperes, with an E. M. F. of 1% volts working one 
vat, would deposit about twenty feet ata time. If 
speed were no object a somewhat larger area could 
be covered by reducing the voltage. The most eco- 
nomical method of utilizing the current and the one 
generally employed is to connect the machine to 
two vats in series. By this means the current is 
in both baths before it returns to the 


Fig. 3 is a plan view of a double vat, 
showing the method of connecting the dynamo in 
series. The current leaving the machine traverses 
the electrode a, enters the solution in the first vat 
by anode (1), passes through the solution and 
leaves the vat by cathode (3) and the dead rod ¢, 
enters the second vat by the anode (2), leaves it by 
cathode (4) and returns to the dynamo by electrode 
6. By this method the 
current is made to do % 
duty in both vats; but 
inasmuch as the resist- 
ance of two solutions is 
double the resistance of 
one solution, the E. M. 
F. of the current must 
be double what would 
be required for a single 
bath. If one volt pres- 
sure will overcome the 
resistance of one solu- 
tion to an extent suffi- 
cient to accomplish a 
satisfactory rate of dep- 
osition, then two volts 
will be required to 
effect the same rate of 
deposition in two vats. 
It should be remem- 
bered that within cer- 
tain limits the rate of 
deposition depends on 
the strength of current 
employed, and this fact 
should have due consideration in estimating the 
capacity of a machine. A good quality of copper 
may be deposited with a current density of thirteen 
or fourteen amperes per square foot, but the rate of 
deposition would be slow. On the other hand, fifty 
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or more amperes per square foot may be employed, 
under proper conditions, with a corresponding 
increase in the rate of deposition, but at an 
additional expense for power. In the first case, 
roughly speaking, about four hours would be re- 
quired to deposit a shell rvs of an inch in thick- 
ness, while in the latter case one hour would be 
sufficient to deposit the same weight of copper. In 
the first case a 500-ampere machine on one vat 
would deposit about thirty-five feet at one time, 
while in the latter case it would deposit only one- 
fourth as large an area, but would accomplish the 
work four times as fast. In the long run the 
result would be the same so far as the total quan- 
tity of copper deposited is concerned, and where 
speed is no object the former current density is 
preferable because more economical in power. 


(To be continued.) 
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“ THE LATEST POST OFFICE REGULATIONS. 


From the official ‘‘ Postal Guide’’ we condense the fol- 


lowing information of interest to printers and engravers: _‘ 


First Class Matter. 


CLASSIFICATION.— Manuscript copy, when not accom- 
panied by proofsheets; hand, or typewritten matter and 
manifold copies of the same, together with imitations or 
reproductions thereof not easily recognized as such; also 
any printed forms, blanks or drawings that contain hand- 
written or rubber-stamped items. 

RaTE.—Two cents an ounce or fraction thereof. ‘‘ Drop 
letters’? come under the 1-cent rate only at offices where 
free delivery by carrier is not established. 

WEIGHT.— No limit. 


) Second Class Matter. 


CLASSIFICATION.—Periodical publications issued at stated 
intervals and as frequently as four times a year, which bear 
a date of issue and are numbered consecutively, are issued 
from a known office of publication, are formed of printed 
paper sheets, without board, cloth, leather or other substan- 
tial binding. To be entitled to entry in this class, such 
publications must be originated and published for the dis- 
semination of information of a public character, or devoted 
to literature, the sciences, art, or some special industry, 
and must have a legitimate list of subscribers, and must not 
be designed primarily for advertising purposes, or for free 
circulation, or circulation at nominal rates. / 

Also periodical publications printed and issued as above 
but published by and for the benefit of a benevolent or fra- 
ternal society having a bona fide membership of over 1,000; 
or an incorporated institution of learning, or a trades union ; 
also all publications of strictly professional, literary, his- 
torical or scientific societies, and of State boards of health. 

Also newspapers and periodicals of the second class 
when sent by others than the publishers or news agents. 

Under this act, a ‘‘newspaper ”’ is defined to be a publi- 
cation issued at stated intervals of not longer than one 
week, for the dissemination of current news, whether it be 
of a general or special character; and a “‘ periodical”’ is a 
publication not embraced in the above definition and that is 
issued as frequently as four times a year. 

RATE.—One cent per pound or fraction thereof when 
sent by the publisher from office of publication, or by news 
agent to his subscribers; 1 cent for four ounces or fraction 
thereof when sent by any other than publisher or news 
agent. On newspapers, not weeklies, deposited in a letter- 
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carrier office by the publisher in a letter-carrier office, for 
delivery by its carriers, if weighing not more than two 
ounces, 1 cent each; if weighing more, 2 cents each. On 
newspapers or periodicals for general or box delivery, 1 
cent per pound if deposited by the publisher or news agent ; 
if by any other, the rate is 1 cent for four ounces or fraction 
thereof. Weekly newspapers, however, are only subject to 
the 1 cent a pound rate if deposited by publisher or news 
agent in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its carriers. 
When sent by mail to a letter-carrier office, all second class 
publications are entitled to free delivery. 

WEIGHT.— No limit. 

PREPAYMENT.— When sent at the pound rate, postage 
must be prepaid in money, and newspaper and periodical ° 
stamps are affixed to the stub of the receipt given; ordinary 
stamps cannot be used for this purpose; in all other cases 
must be prepaid with ordinary stamps affixed. 

Third Class Matter. 


CLASSIFICATION.— Books, circulars and pamphlets, and 
other matter wholly in print (not included in second class 
matter), proofsheets, corrected proofsheets and manuscript 
copy accompanying the same. ‘‘ Printed matter ”’ is defined 
to be ‘‘the reproduction on paper, by any process except 
that of handwriting, of any words, letters, characters, 
figures or images, or of any combination thereof, not hav- 
ing the character of an actual and personal correspondence, 
provided it is easy of recognition as such.”’ A ‘“‘circular”’ 
is defined to be ‘“‘a printed letter, which, according to inter- 
nal evidence, is being sent in identical terms to several per- 
sons’? and does not lose its character as such by writing 
therein the date, name of the addressee or of the sender, or 
the correction of mere typographical errors. 

Also the following named articles when printed on paper 
and containing no writing : Almanacs, printed legal blanks 
and forms of insurance applications, blue prints; printed 
books; canvassing and prospectus books with printed sam- 
ple chapters ; blank check books and receipt books ; ‘printed 
cards, circulars, catalogues and assessment notices wholly 
in print; Christmas and Easter cards; school copybooks ; 
engravings and wood cuts; printed labels; lithographs; 
printed maps, on paper; music books and sheets of music ; 
printed blank notes; photographs; printed plans and de- 
signs; postal cards bearing printed advertisements, mailed 
singly or in bulk; price lists wholly in print; printed tags, 
calendars and valentines; press clippings, with name and 
date of paper stamped or written in; indented or perforated 
sheets of paper, not correspondence, for the use of the blind. 

RATE.— One cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 

WEIGHT.— The limit is four pounds, except single books 
weighing in excess of that amount. 

PREPAYMENT.— Must be prepaid by stamps affixed. 

Fourth Class Matter. 


CLASSIFICATION.— All mail matter not included in the 
first, second or third classes, and not above proper weight. 

Also the following articles: Blank books, with printed 
headings; bill-heads and letter-heads; blank books; blot- 
ters, printed or unprinted; blank cards; printed playing 
cards; Christmas or Easter cards, printed on other mate- 
rial than paper; blank diaries; combination calendar and 
memorandum pads or books; envelopes, printed or un- 
printed; blank address tags or labels; paper bags and 
wrapping paper, printed or unprinted ; pen or pencil plans 
or drawings without specifications; printed dress charts 
and printed patterns; stationery; framed engravings, 
drawings or paintings; maps printed on cloth; calendars 
or other matter printed on celluloid; retouched photo- 
graphs ; electrotype plates. 

RATE.— One cent an ounce or fraction thereof. 

WEIGHT.— The limit is four pounds. 

PREPAYMENT.— Must be prepaid by stamps affixed. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not n ily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








CONVENIENT SCHEME OF IMPOSITION. 
To the Editor: TOLEDO, Oun10, April 16, 1897. 

I send herewith scheme of imposition which may be of 
interest to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. It will be 
noticed that the-form consists of two ordinary half-sheets of 
sixteens run together. 


000 








13 48° “Sie ht 
As per the lay-out, sheets can be folded by hand or ma- 
chine, and when folded and stitched are cut apart, obviating 


extra folding and handling in stitching. 
Jos. P. KEATING. 

















WHAT CAN THE PRINTER DO? 
To the Editor: DALTON, GA., June 3, 1897. 
Please note the prices quoted on the inclosed flap torn 
from an envelope received today, with a letter-head showing 
1,000 envelopes, Government Style, like this, 
$1; 1,000 Letter-Heads, $1; 1,000 Note- 
Heads, 75c.; 1,000 Statements, 85c.; 
1,000 Bill-Heads, 85c.; 1,000 
Tags, 90c.; 1,000 Cards, $1. 

Subscribers Only. 

Samples FREE. 
a good quality of paper acceptably printed in red-brown 
ink and quoted at $1 per thousand. What do employes in 
such shops earn? Fromall such, ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us.”’ 

THE A. J. SHOWALTER COMPANY. 





ARE SPECIMEN BOOKS A BENEFIT? 
To the Editor: THREE RIVERS, MICcH., June 26, 1897. 

I have always endeavored, during the ten years spent in 
the news shop and jobroom, to class myself among those of 
a progressive nature, and also have been a close observer of 
specimen books that are constantly being issued from vari- 
ous points, and have many of them piled away in my craft 
library. ‘‘ Are they a benefit? ’’ is what I wish to find out. 
If my instant answer was called for, I should say ‘‘No.’’ 
The average specimen book gotten up to lure the printer to 
spend fifty cents or a dollar is issued from some shop con- 
taining the latest of type faces, borders, ornaments, etc., in 
two colors or more, and while some of the pages please the 
eye, I would like to ask: How many of those jobs can be 
duplicated in the average shop with the average run of type 
that is bought for lasting purposes and be made to look any 
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ways admissible? And how many of those jobs that are 
run in two colors would look respectable in one color? 
How many jobs does a printer get in a year that the cus- 
tomer is willing to pay for two colors? Not many, I assure 
you, in the average shop. While the form of some of the 
commercial jobs may bring forth new locations for various 
lines, such as ‘‘ dealer in,’’ ‘‘ bought of,’’ or ‘‘ proprietor of,’’ 
of what other good are they, only to advertise the com- 
positor of the same. The various displays for booklets and 
catalogue covers are on the same order; a printer seldom 
gets the copy for two of such jobs that will stand the same 
manner of display or design. If specimen books were 
set in the common faces of type, in one color, presenting 
new forms that can be easily duplicated or adapted without 
bending all the rules in the shop, or using all the orna- 
ments, would they not be of more benefit to us all? The 
commercial printer of today is expected to waste no time 
in making stars, diamonds, and panels for average jobs. 
The demand is for clean, plain — yet artistic— work; such 
work that, should another man fill his position in the course 
of time, he too might be able to reproduce his predecessor’s 
ideas and work, if the customer desired it. Set up a job 
however nice you may, the pressman has it in his power to 
spoil the entire effect of the same. I should like to hear 
from others upon this subject, to-ascertain whether I am 
falling in the ‘‘ rut’’ of some who have passed before me. 

C. K. SMEED. 





SOME DEFECTS IN TUDOR BLACK. 


To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASH., June 20, 1897. 

Based upon the German alphabet, the handsome and 
serviceable Tudor Black series of type had when placed upon 
the American market three faults—no cap. I, a poor cap. 
H, and a worse lower case x. The first disappeared when 
the happy expedient occurred to some one of adapting for 
the missing letter the main capital stem of the series, and 
probably no better one could have been devised. But the 
others remain to vex us, and more than one printer has 
wished when his proofs came back that some foundryman 
would give to the trade a cap. H for this series more pleasing 
to eyes accustomed to the roman form than the one now 
supplied, and a lower case x which it would be possible to 
persuade a customer was not an r. 

Probably the foundrymen, not dealing directly with the 
public as the printer does, have never suspected that a letter 
meeting with the general and lasting favor that this one has 
found could stand in need of any important or pecuniarily 
valuable improvement, and no printer has taken the trouble 
or thought it worth while to make his needs and wishes 
known to them. It is not the first time a generally meri- 
torious article has found popularity despite defects. And 
there is really no good reason 
why printers should continue 
to endure the annoyance 
caused by these defects in this 
series of type, samples of 
which are here shown. Re- 
cently the rector of a church brought to the office where the 
writer was employed copy for a programme of some special 
Lenten services, and specified particularly that certain por- 
tions should be set in Tudor Black— bringing with him as 
a sample a copy of another job containing the letter. His 
wishes were followed ; but when the proof was submitted he 
made some additions to the original copy, in which, unfor- 
tunately, the letter x occurred and aname began with H, and 
nearly all the Tudor Black in the job had to be discarded 
and another letter substituted. 

I believe if some foundry would put up “‘ sort fonts”’ of 
these two letters for this series (either after the style of 
those roughly sketched herein, or some better design), that 
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they would find ready sale not only with future ordersfor going to experiment in his laboratory and shortly return 
the series, but also to those printers who now have it in their with a successful resisting mold, but I have as yet failed to 
offices. The diamond-shaped dot over the lower case i, as hear of his return; hence when I made the first successful 
made by a Chicago foundry in some of the sizes of this series, celluloid plate from my mold I became the inventor and 
is also, I think, an improvement. ORVILLE Espy. father of celluloid printing plates, and back my claim by 
claiming celluloid plates were first made a success of by me 
through my new, theretofore unknown, resisting hydraulic 
HOMEMADE ORNAMENTS WITH CHALK PLATE papier-maché molds, as reverses of metal were made away 





AND MACHINE RULER. back before my time and are not new. But my process was 

To the Editor: Houston, TEex., June 2, 1897. new, and mytransfer papers of patents of 1884 under Com- 
In this mail I send you a sample of ruling done on a_ missioner Montgomery then substantiates my claim. 

chalk plate by an improved process of my own; indeed, it Mr. Partridge claims that I must have had a peculiar 


can scarcely be called chalk plate, for while used in the experience as to the relative value of paper and copper 
same way it is much finer. The work was done with a molds. My experience in regard to copper has been more 
rigid than perhaps he is aware of, and as Mr. Par- 
tridge says my statement does not harmonize with the 
conclusions of the authorities, I would like to know 


vn A PA who his authorities are. Perhaps they have had 

} iy / \ 2 ; ‘ d 
VY Wi Vy \ more, or likely less, experience with hydraulic pres- 
i I) iit KY “S)\ sure than I. Those who work by theory are not to be 
iW OK \ WS YY relied upon, and as I still claim that the expansion 
WAN Wh WN \ NS g / has been from 13 m. to 13% m. where it was subjected 
i RUAN NS: \ Ad to 60 pounds steam and from 200 to 500 pounds hy- 


draulic pressure to a square inch, there is more 
expansion to some copper than with others. You 
will find that if Mr. Partridge has seen one hundred 
or more casts taken from a copper reverse without 
perceptibly affecting the mold, that the copper must 
have been tempered or treated by some chemical 
machine I have devised expressly for chalk and pen-and-ink process to harden the same, or the pressure on the same 
ruling. It will draw at any angle and move to any partof was very light, as no doubt you are aware that all metals 
the table and is perfectly automatic. Presuming this will in this world contract or expand when subjected to heat 
be of interest to yourself and readers, I venture to advise or cold, for if we could overcome these two points miracles 
you of it. THOMAS OWEN. could be accomplished. 

101514 Congress avenue. I do not wish to take up too much space in your valuable 
journal, but hope you will publish the full contents of this 
CELLULOID PRINTING PLATES BY THE INVENTOR. letter, and not brief it as before; and if there are still any 
To the Editor: BROOKLYN, June 11, 1897. doubts in Mr. Partridge’s mind as to my claim, kindly send 

In your June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER I read part Your eastern agent to see me and he will be convinced that 
of my letter that I wrote you, and as I still claim justice has 1 4m entitled to all I claim as the inventor and father of 


















































not been done to me for my invention, I therefore hasten to C¢luloid printing plates. Louis C, TIMROTH. 
reply to Mr. Partridge’s answer, and hope you will publish 

the full contents of this letter as I wrote it, and not brief it z 

by half and leave the most important part out in regard to PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES. 

my proof and claim as the inventor. Bear in mind, sir,I do Zo the Editor: STREATOR, ILL., June 29, 1897. 
not seek free advertisement in your journal, but ask that Regular perusal of THE INLAND PRINTER, which we 


the credit be given to him to whom it belongs. I have men-_ printers so much admire, gives us much valuable informa- 
tioned in my previous letter of several French and English tion out here in the country. Particularly is this true of 
experts who have experimented with celluloid, but have ‘‘ Jobroom Queries,” etc. Some of the ‘‘estimates”’ given 
failed to make a successful printing plate of the same. In _ for various jobs are ‘‘ cheerful’? reading — but we have one 
the full contents of my last letter my assertion is sustained. which is worthy a marble slab, namely : 

Mr. Partridge claims that celluloid printing plates were A 64-page catalogue, 3,000 copies, in two colors; stock — 
made in France in 1879, or possibly earlier, but as he could 24 by 36, 60 pounds, enameled book; cover — in three colors, 
not or did not receive any reliable information, he could not the four pages to be set and printed, stock for which costs 
see how I could be credited with the right and honor asthe $9 per ream, and requiring 114 reams. 

inventor, but that I was entitled to honorable mention with SRG ORED NE TANG SOME COR oa iiss ooeint soc csiccioasdeadeacee $36.00 
regard to other points of difference. The information that Cover “ “ « BoP LES BIR AE ED RS. 13.50 

Mr. Partridge seeks I can give him. In 1878 there were  % pages composition, in 8-point, with several small cuts; then 

two French so-called experts experimenting with zylenite to the Glepiny Hare and herder ta arrange for two color, 


5 es ‘ s : 2 EIS IN Oia) 50 fio ee sk ad casemnaeadcte tu dedisevieutennisse 64.00 

make printing plates, but failed in their attempt. Finally, ee er et oe ns ae ee 20.00 

from copper and other metal reverses they produced good Presswork.............. BOS oee as ana cas vada eee, Metee 24.00 

results, but reverses were made long before Mr. Par- Ink... .... "CE a aah ea AAR GONE mie 
: , : . : : SURE IND ROMUNIIIN 5 3 inn sb ig oka e' oh a bbw won clan ties O09 Se8 ). 

tridge S oF my Owe Teme; therefore I claim Chey discovered aR ON COIN ts Sack a ef ens £6 bo Sadness bong ees 6.00 


nothing new. When these experts heard of celluloid being — presgwork on cover CN CES Ae Se Beers RARE 


made in this country they drifted here, knowing there was ao —— $212.50 
everything to gain if they succeeded and nothing to lose if Te" Per cent for incidentals................ ... RP ery er 21.25 
$233.75 


they failed; hence one of these experts dabbled in celluloid, 
not zylenite, in 1880, in New York.. I may mention there That’s the way we figure it, and we do not believe we are 
is little or no difference between the two compositions. very much out of the way. But a would-be competitor who 
So after failing, as usual, to prove anything new or make has not expended $10 for new material in that many years 
his experimenting a success he left for France, where he was _ bid, for the job complete, $135, We wish to ask THE INLAND 
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PRINTER to tell us wherein we have erred in our estimate, 
if too high, and to present the two sides to the case fairly. 

The job has not been given out as yet, the party having a 
suspicion that there may be a chance to ‘“‘do’’ him on the 
cheap job, and a fear that we are trying to ‘“‘do”’ him at our 
figure. BICKERTON PRINTING COMPANY, 

Per A. S. BICKERTON. 

The following estimate from a Chicago printer will 
answer the inquiry of our correspondent.— Epitor INLAND 
PRINTER. 


GoMMUNBUENs 5c ca caske teoee a saacas sbi heatacet sae dues tees seee cons eres $100.00 
SONG ese Sepan cin waicas (hae sack in eos oncscaeneina ter erre en wn Sa¥s 25.00 
PRE. eax Visions sce Ween S05) Legh due eeie abuse sve v aces sd pnresaye coves otee 54.00 
COE aes het ars ts ca knoe acltn econ tain biss she Ce eea's Kh cwidwnaea ts 13.50 
Ps NE Bs an hs ccwacansnduandwiseGncvcamesadsc cabcscdscreae 30.00 
I eae) ocink oacdopptadad uc ss 0teee ses ibeiueeoUloeaniene 20.00 
NE 5 COS ATS oo che hea P les CAN TCR als oh pe PUES 90548 eoiges VOAE e 18.00 

$260.50 





ANCHORING PLATES TO WOOD MOUNTS—A 
REPLY TO MR. SHUGG. 
To the Editor: Mayvwoop, ILt., July 5, 1897. 

In the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 301, I 
notice that Mr. E. B. Shugg, of Melbourne, Australia, 
claims priority in the invention of anchoring half-tone 
plates by means of anchor screws, referring to the notice of 
my invention in the February number. Even if Mr. Shugg 
has carried this idea for two years, it would not bring him 
ahead of me, for I had been trying for a number of years 
prior to that time to find something to do away with the old 
metal anchor. Then it was that I came to the conclusion 
that the only practicable way was to secure the copper plate 
to the block by means of screws which were held in place 
by nuts; and besides this, I prepared the head of the screw 
with a special copper solder, which was more binding and 
easier to melt than the common solder generally in use. 
This anchoring system I introduced to some of the promi- 
nent engraving firms in Chicago, and after they had given 
it a thorough and severe test and assured meI had a good 
thing, I sent in an application for a patent. This was on 
January 10, 1896. On August 15, 1896, the patent was 
granted. I hope this will convince Mr. Shugg that he is 
mistaken about being the first in the field, as the firms I 
mention were using the idea before the time he spoke to his 
employer, and I applied for the patent before Mr. Calvert 
decided to try the scheme. AuG. ABELMANN. 
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REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

HE Bauer Foundry, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, send me 

| specimen sheets of their Fat Cursive Grotesque for 

one and two colors. It is shown in five sizes, 16 to 

48 point. The face is new, and is one to be highly com- 

mended. With all the prominence and legibility of the best 

sanserifs (American ‘‘ gothics’’) it has just so much of free- 

hand ornament as gives it distinction and freedom from 

formality. For two-color work acontour series is supplied, 

producing an excellent effect of lightness when used alone, 

and affording fine decorative results in register color work. 

What its possibilities in this respect are may be judged 

from the specimen sheet, in seven printings—it is needless 

to say in well-judged harmonies of color. This letter should 
have a large sale. 

I have a neat specimen book of the Cushing types, and 
started to note them, but I got so far beyond the usual limit 
that I made them (with others) the subject of a separate 
review. Mr. Cushing’s types are all good; but for reasons 
set forth elsewhere I prefer the Monotone No. 1. 

Invitation Script, by the Inland Type Foundry, is a 
good letter in the copperplate style for visiting cards and 
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invitation circulars, as well as for the plainer commercial 
work favored by business men. The founders have carried 
out a suggestion I read in THE INLAND PRINTER some 
months ago, and casting a c and apostrophe in one avoid 
the unsightly break usually seen in ‘‘o’clock.’’ An s simi- 
larly provided is also supplied and will be welcomed. The 
space with double flourish is as useful as itis rare. Itisa 
feature of Bruce’s old Penman, and the new face has also 
a hyphen with double flourish. In three sizes, 12, 18 and 
24 point. 

The Laurel Borders, of the American Type Founders’ 
Company, are neatly set forth in an eight-page folder. They 
are in three sizes — 18-point, containing five characters, and 
12 and 6 point, six characters each. The design is a con- 
ventional laurel leaf in silhouette, forming a running border 
provided with round and square corners and a terminal. 
By means of the round corners circles or chaplets can be 
formed. Series No. 2 is the same design in outline. If the 
little points between the leaves had been small open circles 
I think it would have been better, as the two would have 
worked well in register. That they were not designed to be 
so used I infer from the specimen, which, though printed in 
two colors, black and green, only shows the borders singly. 
They are cheap, neat, and in excellent taste. 

Garland Ornaments, by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
are curiously like the Laurel; and the four-page folder on 
which they are‘shown in size and style corresponds closely 
with the American Type Founders’ specimen, and like it, is 
printed in black and green. In the Garland the laurel 
leaves are not rigid as in the Laurel, but slightly waved, 
and the number of characters is increased to seventeen. By 
means of the extra sorts it is possible to add a knotted 
ribbon to the wreath, also a conventional staff and torch. 
The border is somewhat more adaptable than the Laurel, 
is in the same three sizes, and has no outline series to 
correspond. 

I understand that the Laurel was first in the field, and 
that the Garland is an imitation, and would almost have 
drawn the same inference from the specimens. Buyers, 
however, I imagine, will generally choose that which suits 
them the best. Two or three years ago the Inland Foundry 
produced its pretty Wreath combination, which I take to be 
the parent of both these later designs. The Wreath, as far 
as I am aware, was not imitated from any preceding com- 
bination. It is generally open for an imitator to improve in 
matters of detail, and to combine the wreath or chaplet with 
a regular running border was a real improvement. But the 
chief features of the latest of the three are forestalled in the 
Wreath, which possesses the knotted ribbon ; and the staff 
and torch are found in the Inland Ornaments which came out 
at the same time as the Wreath. And I may note that the 
Inland Border 1281 is very like the Laurel, except that the 
leaves are grouped in twos instead of threes. 

I scarcely know what to say of Vogue, by Farmer & 
Son. It is a good letter, in ten sizes, 6 to 60 point. A good 
letter, yet I think it is a little belated. It is the latest cousin 
of the De Vinne family. But for the De Vinne we should 
not have had Vogue. I look for some improvement on 
the prototype and do not find it. The Gand R are the two 
ill-formed letters in the De Vinne. Vogue has closely fol- 
lowed the G, and its R is an “R bizarre,’’ more ungainly 
than the original. The chief variation from the model is 
found in the minim h,m,nandu. These letters are curved 
inward, after the manner of the Karnac, but I cannot see 
that this is an improvement. 

Diploma, by the California Type Foundry, is a tint- 
faced shaded ornamental style in four sizes, 18 to 48 point. 
It will require careful printing, is very limited in its sphere 
of usefulness, and is almost too suggestive of copperplate 
ornament for a typographic design. In mechanical execu- 
tion the engraving is of the best class, 
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FOUNTAIN IN FRONT OF CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 





BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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COPYRIGHT AS APPLIED TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


T is no exaggeration to say that the new Congressional 
Library is the largest, costliest, and most beautiful 
building of its kind in the world; it can be added, 

moreover, without fear of contradiction, that it is the most 
thoroughly adapted for its purpose of any now in exist- 
ence, and that it is absolutely safe from fire. In allof the 
vast structure there is not enough inflammable matter for a 
fire to spread. Wood floors are used in many of the rooms, 
but they are merely a covering of boards laid upon terra 
cotta or brick vaults, while iron, steel, terra cotta, brick, 
marble and granite—its component parts—make it fireproof. 

It isan immense building, and one who has never seen it 

realizes its immensity and grandeur more readily when he 
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magnificence it is the interior which awakens the rhapsodies 
of the soul. The grand entrance hall is lined throughout 
with radiant white Italian marble, and from its sides rise 
lofty Corinthian columns from which reach heavy but grace- 
ful arches of the same material. This hallway with its 
vaulted ceilings rises seventy-two feet to the skylight; in 
its center is the double staircase with its white marble 
balustrades, and upon newel posts, which terminate the 
railings of each, are placed heroic bronze figures upholding 
a torch for electric lights. Taken in connection with the 
corridors leading off from it, it can fittingly be called ‘‘A 
vision in polished stone.”’ 

But it is the color designs, the frescoing and paintings, 
the splendid series of mural and sculptural decorations 
which have brought, and will bring, the building its greatest 
fame. ‘They represent months and years of study and work 








Photo by EF. R. Myers. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


remembers that it has been ten years in building, and that 
it has cost $6,360,000; that it covers, exclusive of its wide, 
sweeping approaches, nearly four acres of ground; that 
there are in it 409,000 cubic feet of granite, 22,500,000 bricks, 
and nearly four thousand tons of steel and iron; that its 
total floor space is nearly eight acres; that the length of 
shelving in it placed end to end would reach from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore —a distance of forty-three miles — and that 
in the entire building there are 2,165 windows. 

It is inspiring to gaze on its exterior; its gilded dome, 
on which there is $3,800 worth of gold leaf, glitters in the 
sunlight like the stories of fairy tales, its polished granite 
walls gleam like marble, and as one views it from the river, 
or from the heights at Arlington, in its new splendor it out- 
shines its neighbor, the Capitol. But with all of its exterior 


on the part of many of America’s greatest artists, and will 
stand as their monuments long, long after the skillful fin- 
gers that produced them have gone back to dust. And it 
is these works of art which have been causing a tempest 
of words lately. 

All over the building wherever a painting is to be found 
runs the word ‘“‘copyrighted.’’ It is only a little legend, 
written generally in just a little corner of the picture and 
seemingly not intended to attract much notice, but as inno- 
cent as it looks it has raised a storm of queries, and has 
brought Librarian Spofford almost as many letters as he 
has had in regard to positions in the new library. How is 
the word copyright to be interpreted when it is on a piece of 
property which belongs to the Government? That has been 
the burning question, and the newspaper reporters have been 
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to Mr. Spofford to know if the copyright would hold good— 
if the artists had a right to copyright the paintings after 
they had sold them to the Government ? 

To all of these questions the little old man, with his keen 
sharp eyes and rasping nervous voice, who for the past thirty 
years has had absolute control of that mighty heterogeneous 
mass of literature at the Capitol, and who probably knows 
more about books than any man in America, gives a shake 
of the head and says: ‘‘I cannot define the law of copy- 
right; there are large law books devoted to these subjects; 
look up Dovne’s ‘Law of Copyright,’ that covers it’’; and 
then he fishes out from an archive of pigeonholes in front of 
his desk a printed circular, which states ‘‘that no question 
concerning the validity of a copyright can be determined 
under our laws by any other authority than a United States 
court,’’ and which goes on to tell what a copyright is, and 
refers its readers to the Act of Congress, July 8, 1870, ‘‘to 
revise, consolidate, and amend the statutes relating to copy- 
right and patents.”’ 

From Mr. Spofford the reporter turns to Mr. Newhouse. 
Mr. Newhouse is the chief clerk of the copyright depart- 
ment of the library, and if there is anything about copy- 
rights from A to Z which he don’t know it would be hard to 
find. He is as rubicund and round as Librarian Spofford 
is thin and angular, and he has a delightfully pleasant 
manner of giving information. He has been employed in 
the library for the past twenty years, and before he went 
into the copyright department he had charge of the foreign 
publications of the Smithsonian collection, a position which 
brought into play his knowledge of the languages of Russia, 
Persia, East India, and a dozen of the other unknown 
tongues — unknown at least to the most of humanity on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said in response to the same question, ‘‘ you 
know it is not our place to define copyright law. We are 
here to give a copyright to everyone who asks it, and who 
can pay the fee, which is 50 cents for recording the title 
or description of any copyright book or other article, and 
$1 for copy of an assignment. We simply copyright here, 
and then, afterwards, if some one wants to contest a copy- 
right, that is a case for the courts, and does not concern 
us at this office. It is a very fine line that divides the 
objects which can be copyrighted, or which must be pat- 
ented, for protection. Copyrights cannot be granted upon 
trade-marks, nor upon names of companies, nor upon an 
idea or device for advertising, nor upon prints or labels 
intended to be used for any article of manufacture. Pro- 
tection for those things can be had at the Patent Office, 
where the fee is $6 for labels, and $25 for trade-marks. 

‘* The copyright for fine arts includes only painting and 
sculpture which are intended exclusively for ornamental 
purposes. But as to why the artists of the new library 
copyrighted their pictures, and as to whether their copy- 
right would hold good in court, I cannot say. You might 
look up the Heine vs. Appleton case, which was quite famous 
at the time it was tried, and which may have some bearing 
on this subject.’ 

A record of this was found after an hour’s search 
among the time-musty books in the law library under 
the Supreme Court room. It was the case of the artist 
Heine, who went with Perry to Japan in 1849, with the 
distinct understanding that all of the sketches or drawings 
he made while there were to be the exclusive property 
of the Government. While in Japan he made a large num- 
ber of drawings, which after their return were incorporated 
in the naval report of the expedition. Some months later, 
Appleton got out a much shorter and more story-like report, 
and to illustrate it used the Heine drawings. The artist 


objected to this and copyrighted them, and then sued the 
Appleton Company; but the court held that the drawings 
belonged to the Government, that his copyright was not 
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valid, and that he could not restrain Mr. Appleton or any 
one else from using them. 

This seems to be a strong point against the artists who 
copyrighted their pictures in the Congressional Library, 
providing that they had any thought of preventing their 
work from being copied, but Superintendent Green does 
not believe that they used the copyright for that purpose. 
“It is hard to tell,’’ he said with a laugh, ‘‘ what the artists’ 
intentions were when they copyrighted. When the con- 
tracts were made for the decorations not a word was said 
one way or the other about copyright, and indeed it was 
not thought of until long afterwards. As the work was 
nearing completion the building began to be thronged with 
visitors, who of course took the greatest interest in watch- 
ing its progress, and it was at this time that some of the 
artists heard it said that this design or that would make 
a ‘‘catchy’’ advertisement, and one day one of the artists 
took the alarm that some of his immortal conceptions would 
be gracing a cigarette or a soap box soon if he did not pre- 
vent it, and he rushed off and had his work copyrighted ; 
then another did the same thing, and another, and so on 
until the result was that about all of them were copy- 
righted. But I don’t believe that any of them had any idea 
of preventing either the newspapers or the photographers 
from making legitimate use of their paintings. Indeed, 
very many of the papers are using them right along. Har- 
per’s has a majority of the copyrighted studies reproduced, 
and I have not heard of any objections to it from the artists 
themselves.”’ 





THE “ AMERICAN NEW DEPARTURE” CRITICISED. 

Mr. Walter Crane, the eminent book decorator of the 
Morris school, has a word of praise and criticism for Amer- 
ican process work in his newly appeared work on ‘‘ The 
Decorative Illustration of Books.’’ He refers to Mr. Linton 
as one who has carried ‘‘the lamp of the older traditions of 
wood engraving to these degenerate days when, whatever 
wonders of literal translation and imitation of chalk, char- 
coal or palette and brushes it has exhibited under spell 
of American enterprise—and I am far from denying its 
achievements as such — it cannot be said to have preserved 
the distinction and independence of the engraver as an 
artist or original designer in any sense. When not extin- 
guished altogether by some form of automatic reproductive 
process, he is reduced to the office of ‘‘ process-server ’’— he 
becomes the slave of the pictorial artist. The picturesque 
sketcher loves his ‘‘ bits’? and ‘‘ effects,’’ which, moreover, 
however sensational and sparkling they may be in them- 
selves, have no reference as a rule to the decoration of the 
page, being in this sense no more than more or less adroit 
splashes of ink upon it, which the text, torn into an irregu- 
larly ragged edge, seems instinctively to shrink from touch- 
ing, squeezing itself together like the passengers in a 
crowded omnibus might do, reluctantly to admit a chim- 
ney-sweep.”’ 

And he goes on to say that Mr. Linton, after having 
associated with the best engravers and designers of books 
since the days of the Bewick school, and seen the art pass 
through such a variety of stages and tendencies, is now 
finally face to face with what he himself has called the 
** American New Departure.”’ 





AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 

To say that Iam an appreciative reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER but mildly expresses it. Am especially interested 
in the department conducted by Ed S. Ralph, and highly 
commend his position in comments on jobwork, namely, that 
it is not necessary that every job must be artistic from every 
point of view in order to receive favorable mention.—Charles 
L. Kennedy, Norwalk, Ohio. 
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LOUIS ROESCH COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY STYLUS. 


HE extensive printing house of the Louis Roesch Com- 
pany is the lineal descendant of the small job print- 
ing office established, in 1852, as an adjunct to the 

California Demokrat, by Frederick Hess, the present pro- 
prietor of that journal. That influential German newspaper 
has long since outgrown the 
business of printing, except 
in so far as it pertains to 
its regular daily and weekly 
issues. As long ago as 1876 
Ludwig Rosenthal pur- 
chased the good will and 
material of the job depart- 
ment, and four years later he 
was joined in the enterprise 
by Louis Roesch, a young 
and energetic printer. In 
1885, increasing business ne- 
cessitated a removal to more 
commodious quarters, and a suitable room was secured at 
320 Sansome street, where the office was located for the next 
twelve years, though additional room was twice demanded 
by the increasing business. In June, 1888, Mr. Rosenthal 
sold his half interest to Mr. Roesch, who continued the 
business as The Louis Roesch Company until April of this 
year, when it was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of California. On the 1st of April of this year the estab- 
lishment was moved across the street to 321, 323 and 325 
Sansome street, occupying the entire upper floor and attic 
of the magnificent granite building then just completed on 
the site of the old American Exchange Hotel. The room 
is amply lighted on four sides, standing on a corner, as 
it does, with an area in the rear and on a portion of the 
north side. As the room was finished up in accordance 
with the ideas and wishes of Mr. Roesch, every facility has 
been provided for the comfort of the employes and the expe- 
ditious handling of the large business. 

During the year 1896, in spite of the dull times, nearly 
an entire new outfit of presses was placed in the establish- 
ment, together with liberal additions to the type and mate- 
rials. The plant now includes twelve presses, two steam 
cutters, two bronzing machines, besides die cutting and 
other machines. All departments are so distributed as to 
be under the immediate observation of Mr. Roesch, the 
superintendent, and his superintendence is of that character 
which insures prompt attention to every detail of the busi- 
ness, from the time the orders are received and booked until 
the finished work is sent out to the customer. 

Louis Roesch was born in the city of Stuttgart, Wiirtem- 
berg, in 1856, where he spent his boyhood days and received 
his education. In 1872, at the age of sixteen years, he came 
direct to San Francisco, and shortly after his arrival he 
entered a printing office as an apprentice. Having a nat- 
ural liking for the occupation, he determined to master it 
in all its details. In due time he acquired a general knowl- 
edge of both composition and presswork, and an opportunity 
for purchasing an interest presenting itself, he invested as 
above stated, and with most flattering results. Mr. Roesch 
attributes his success in the business to the fact that he has 
given his careful attention to the mechanical details, and 
has devoted his best thought to the wants of his patrons. 
In no case has he gone on the plan of ‘“‘anything goes,’’ but 
he has studied the wants of his clients first, last and all the 
time. In doing this he has never lost sight of the fact that 
good work commands a good price, and that purchasers of 
printing recognize that fact. In his experience, those who 
want cheap printing get it, and he has never bid for that 
class of work. Early recognizing the importance of a tech- 
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nical knowledge of the laws of harmony and contrast in 
colors, he made this a special study, and much of the ink 
used in the establishment is compounded and ground over 
in his own pressroom, after formulas of hisown. His best 
inks are imported direct from Kast & Ehinger of his native 
city. So noticeable a feature of the work from this office is 
its effective use of brilliant and harmonious inks, that the 
work is recognizable at a distance, without regard to its im- 
print. The establishment has long been the favorite one for 
the users of wine and beer labels, and latterly for the large 
tobacco companies. In these fields the best artists have 
contributed drawings and designs, and the care given the 
work in the after processes has resulted in success. Many 
of the large posters for the tobacco companies are used in 
the East and are familiar to most persons. While the house 
is in no sense a specialty one, more attention has been given 
to labels and posters than to any other line. In fine book- 
work, such specimens as ‘‘ Blue and Gold”’ of the Univer- 
sity of California, and the ‘‘Stanford Quad,’’ from the 
Leland Stanford Junior University, have for several years 
been among the special issues of The Louis Roesch Com- 
pany. These works are both very fair representatives of 
the best products of fine letterpress, composition and half- 
tone, and have no superior in this city. 

At the last annual fair of the Mechanics’ Institute The 
Louis Roesch Company was awarded three prizes for fine 
book, job and label work, and the exhibit covered wall 
space of more than one hundred and fifty square yards. 
This was one of the attractions of the fair, and called forth 
many flattering compliments. 

The officers of the corporation are: Louis Roesch, presi- 
dent and manager; Nicholas Ohlandt, vice-president; 
Theodore Fricke, secretary and cashier, who has charge 
of the business management. F. W. Menzer, who has been 
in the office for twenty years, is foreman of the job depart- 
ment, a director of the company, and besides being a first- 
class printer, is one of the most popular foremen in San 
Francisco. He has long since made himself indispensable, 
but is not the less agreeable to all around and under him on 
that account. It is only simple justice to say also that Mr. 
Roesch has been for many years a prominent figure in the 
German-American population of San Francisco, and is an 
example of the push and enterprise of the race. He has 
never sought or accepted office, though frequently solicited 
to allow his name to be used in convention. His ambition 
has never led that way, though always manifesting a keen 
interest in the general welfare of the city, and giving the 
weight of his influence on the side of clean politics and the 
honest administration of affairs. 





SUMMER GIRLS— Not AFTER GIBSON. 





FROM A COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 

Printing becomes a fine art when so much taste and so 
much mechanical skill! are combined in a product as are 
found in THE INLAND PRINTER. Advertising takes on a 
very different character when it becomes so beautiful.— 
Prof. H. M. Whitney, Professor of English, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

THE New Four-LinE SCREEN.— Mr. Max Levy has at 
last succeeded in placing on the market his four-line half- 
tone screen. It is ruled with two lines at right angles as 
usual, and in addition has two lines diagonal to the first. 
They are of seven degrees of fineness. 

ErcHInc ALUMINUM.—The following formula is given 
as a mordant for aluminum. To those anxious to experi- 
ment with the ‘‘ metal of the future’’ it will be of interest: 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—‘“‘ Subscriber,”’ Phil- 
adelphia. You are entirely right in suggestion that ‘‘ those 
engaged in the photo-engraving business should get together 
and stop throat cutting.’’ Associations for that purpose 
have been organized in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Grand Rapids, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Buffalo, New York 
City, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Baltimore. Some of 
them are already accomplishing results in their localities. 
You had better write for information as to organizing in 
your city to Mr. Oscar E. Binner, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Engravers of Chicago, Fisher building, 
Chicago. 

PERCHLORIDE OF IROoN.—A. Cuyas, Mexico, writes: ‘‘I 
learned half-tone process in the ‘States,’ but since coming 
home I have much trouble. I am helped by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The perchloride of iron I get here is not a liquid, 
as I was taught to use, but is in black lumps. Is it just as 
good?’’ Answer.—Many etchers prefer the perchloride of 
iron as a solid salt. It is dissolved to saturation in water, 
and this becomes a stock solution. To use, it is diluted 
with water to suit the etcher’s fancy. If the solution is 
very dark in color and the copper does not etch bright and 
clear with it, even when brushed with a flat camel-hair 
brush, then the addition of a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid will clear the solution and hasten the etching. Too 
much hydrochloric acid, however, will cause the enamel 
coating to lift. 

CLEANING HALF-TONE SCREENS.—F. A. G., Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, recites his trials in half-tone negative mak- 
ing, too lengthy to print here, but the advice given him 
may benefit others: In the first place, do not rest content 
with a half-tone screen that is a photographic copy of the 
genuine machine-ruled screen. To prevent sweat on the 
screen from the wet plate in the holder, keep your darkroom 
and operating room at the same temperature. It has been 
recommended for this trouble to rub a little glycerin over 
the screen and then wipe the screen until no streaks appear. 
To polish the screen it is dangerous to use rouge, as there 
is liability of scratching. If you will use a powder, try 
the finest French chalk wet with a few drops of aqua ammo- 
nia. For my part, I prefer to use a perfectly clean chamois 
skin, only breathing on the screen before polishing, and 
when the breath shows no streaks the screen is considered 
clean. 

PHOTOGRAVURES ON A Fast PrEss.—An opinion is asked 
on the following startling statement from Newspaperdom : 
‘“‘A curious experiment, that of reproducing photogravure 
illustrations on a rotary press, has been tried in the 
machinery hall of the Brussels Exhibition. The London 
Chronicle correspondent states that the machine, which 
belongs to the proprietors of the Petit Bleu, an illustrated 
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daily, prints at the rate of 18,000 per hour, and the result 
was so far successful that the problem of utilizing photo- 
gravure for newspaper purposes is practically solved.’’ 
Answer.—It can be safely said that the printing of 18,000 
photogravures an hour from a single plate is impossible. 
The word “‘ photogravure’’ has evidently been used to mean 
photo-engraving, and the kind of photo-engraving referred 
to is likely half-tone. If this is the case, the proprietors of 
the Petit Bleu are not the first to accomplish this. The 
New York 7ribune has for the last six months been print- 
ing half-tone engravings daily at a speed of 18,000 an hour. 


THE PENROSE & Co’s PHOTO-PROCESS CATALOGUE.— 
One does not appreciate entirely how much apparatus and 
chemicals are necessary ina photo-engraving establishment. 
Some idea may be gained, however, by a study of the mag- 
nificent 220-page catalogue compiled by Penrose & Co., the 
photo-process stores, London, published at the charge of one 
shilling. The index of this catalogue contains nearly one 
thousand subjects. This volume is a valuable addition to 
any library; it is handsomely illustrated and weil printed 
on fine paper. Quite a compliment is paid to our process 
workers in the addition of the title ‘‘ American’’ to so many 
of the articles found in this catalogue. The word ‘‘ Ameri- 
can,’’ when applied to a whirler or other piece of machinery 
or goods, seems to carry with it a guarantee of superiority. 
This is flattering, of course, but we must admit that on this 
whole continent, or in the world for that matter, there is no 
single firm that caters so thoroughly to the wants of the 
process worker as does Penrose & Co., of London. We 
trust they will meet with the success they deserve. 


HALF-TONES IN GRAIN.—‘ Editor,’? New York, sends a 
half-tone print, made without a line screen, by Herr Cro- 
nenberg, of Germany, and asks: ‘‘1. Whether you think 
Cronenberg’s system has any real advantages? 2. Would 
it be practicable for use in a Sunday supplement? 3. 
Would readers note any difference between the ordinary 
half-tone and one made by Cronenberg’s system?” An- 
swer.— Herr Cronenberg’s half-tone in grain is made by 
printing from an ordinary negative on a thin sheet of metal 
coated with bichromatized gelatin, as used in collotype 
printing. After the exposure to light, the collotype surface 
is soaked in a special solution, washed, dried until it is 
just moist, then rolled up as a litho stone. When inked it 
is brought into contact, under heavy pressure, with a clean 
copper plate. The transfer ink goes over to the copper, 
then the latter is dusted with rosin and etched. Too uncer- 
tain a process by all odds. If you were to see the same 
subject reproduced by Herr Cronenberg’s and the ordinary 
half-tone process, you would decide in favor of the latter as 
giving the best reproduction. 

Wuy PROCESS WoRK IN THE UNITED States Is SuPE- 
RIOR.—‘‘ The United States is forging ahead of her foreign 
contemporaries, not alone in the quality of photo-engraving, 
but in the speed with which excellent work can be pro- 
duced.’’ This tribute is paid us by a writer in the Aritish 
and Colonial Stationer and Printer. He partially accounts 
for it thus: ‘‘ Speed of production, and by that we mean 
cheapness of production, is a very important item, and 
involves several factors to its successful realization. Abso- 
lute cleanliness of workrooms— an unknown quantity in 
the old-style plant—is imperative. All rapid process work 
depends upon delicately balanced affinities which are easily 
reversed, thereby changing regular certainty to chance and 
uncertainty. Expert manipulation of time-saving devices 
is a wonderful help, and technical care in keeping chemical 
preparations, inks, powders and other material and equip- 
ment always at their highest working value is a point well 
understood and appreciated by those who do quick work. 
The etching room, up-to-date, is a marvel of compactness — 
no unnecessary steps need be taken. America, ina great 























measure, owes its progress in the process to the improve- 
ment of the workrooms.’’ 


ENGRAVING COPPER DrIALs.—‘‘ Manager,’’? Baltimore, 
writes: ‘‘I have occasion to etch some copper dials, about 
6-inch dials, with numbers around the face somewhat like a 
clock dial. This work is done by using a solution of fish 
glue, bichromate of potash and other chemicals, and coating 
the copper disk with it, thus making the dial sensitive to 
light. A tracing on regular tracing cloth is then put over 
the sensitized disk and exposed to the sunlight, then washed 
and etched. While I know generally the process, I do not 
know the proportions that are best for the sensitizing solu- 
tion, their exact ingredients, the times of exposure, method 
of coating material and method of etching. Can you not 
supply the formula and directions for doing this work best 
to a subscriber ?’? Answer.—You will find precise formulz 
for this work in Jenkins’ ‘‘ Manual of Photo-Engraving,”’ 
published by The Inland Printer Company. The methods 
you require are those used in ordinary half-tone engraving 
on copper. If you have any trouble in understanding any- 
thing in Mr. Jenkins’ work, we shall be pleased to make it 
clear to you, if possible. I could write you lengthy instruc- 
tions, but in this hot weather I am sure you would prefer 
to read them in cold type. 





MARGARET L. HACKEDORN — PUBLISHER. 


BY Cc. Qa M. 
IME was when the establishment of a business was 
the mere planting of the seed and the waiting for it to 
grow, natural conditions would attend to the growth, 
and unless nature was infringed upon the result was a cer- 
tainty. 


It was merely requisite to have time and strength 
and patience and ability. Now it 
requires all of these things, plus 
almost superhuman energy, tireless 
vigilance, eternal watchfulness, in- 
finite versatility, and clever busi- 
ness judgment and sagacity. Upon 
these foundations must the business 
structure of the present day be 
constructed, and few there are who 
succeed. A young man must have 
money, brains and push to succeed, 
and then it is not a sure thing. 
There are new elements in business 
life; new conditions that confront us, and among the new 
things which are apparent is the advent of women into 
business life, not merely as employe, but as employer. 

Few there are who have been more successful than Mar- 
garet L. Hackedorn, the manager of the Recorder Publishing 
Company, of Toledo, the only job printing and publishing 
business owned and managed by women in Ohio. Starting 
into the publishing business in Toledo in January of 1893, 
Miss Hackedorn, by her attention to details, has built upa 
business that is fast growing into one of the most important 
establishments in the State. While the general publishing 
business of this company is of interest, it founded and has 
carried on successfully the work of publishing the Woman’s 
Medical Journal, now one of the leading and most prosperous 
medical journals in this country. They also launched the 
Cycling News upon the sea of journalism two years ago, that 
also being a successful publication. With these publications 
as a nucleus for work, Miss Hackedorn decided that it would 
be well to enter the printing business, so early in 1896 a 
small plant was purchased and business opened in a modest 
way with a small press and a small office. Versatility and 
originality in the preparation of catalogues and booklets 
soon demonstrated that there was an opportunity for greater 
growth, and presses have been added so that with other 
machinery this is now one of the best-equipped plants in the 
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State for this sort of work. <A special feature is made of 
writing, designing and printing, and here is where Miss 
Hackedorn’s sagacity stands her in good stead, for this 
department is one of the most prominent of the firm’s 
resources. The Recorder Publishing Company has had a 
steady growth and has successfully survived the effects of 
last year’s panics and uncertainties, when older firms have 
met shipwreck and disaster, and this pleasant condition is 
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largely due to Miss Hackedorn, who has entire charge of 
the business department of the company. Why this suc- 
cess? Close attention to details, careful supervision of 
work, tact and general progression — these are the elements 
that have made success. Miss Hackedorn began business 
life seven years ago in the countingroom of the Lima Repud- 
lican and there received her first insight into the intricacies 
of the job printing business. Two years later she accepted 
a position as assistant manager of the Toledo Commercial, 
remaining with them a little over a year when she assumed 
her present position. Always courteous, always bright, 
Miss Hackedorn is always womanly, and has demonstrated 
the fact that the woman in business can make a pleasant 
and, withal, a profitable position for herself if she chooses. 
The results lie largely in her own hands. 





CORRECT TYPOGRAPHY. 

No subject is of greater importance to the seeker after 
publicity than that of correct typography. The keynote to 
effective work with types is simplicity; but alas, how few 
there be among the craft capable of producing the strong, 
simple, effective result. It is easy to say of the finished 
announcement, ‘‘ That is easy, only give me the type faces.”’ 
It is true that the compositor can do little without good type, 
and the wise printer always buys the best. But it needs the 
artist ‘‘ comp.’’ to handle type effectively.—Profitable Adver- 
tising. 





WELL AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, that sterling Chicago monthly 
which is well ahead of all its competitors, and which inter- 
ests not only the printing trade, but all who enjoy fine 
printing and illustrating, comes in a very gay cover this 
month by Leyendecker. There is an unusually good speci- 
men of color printing for a frontispiece and the printed 
pages are full of up-to-date information, suggestion and 
illustration.— Zhe Post, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

HEATING STEAM TABLES.—A correspondent writes: 
*“* Would you kindly furnish us any information you may 
have concerning a new apparatus for heating a steam table, 
aside from a large boiler. I understand something new has 
been placed on the market during the past year, and think 
perhaps you are in position to know.’’ Answer.— The only 
practicable method of heating a drying table is by steam. 
Some of the manufacturers of stereotyping machinery fur- 
nish a small steam generator for this purpose, which occu- 
pies little space, and is very satisfactory. Either coalor gas 
may be used for fuel. The drying table should be supplied 
with a small automatic trap to keep the table free from water 
without wasting steam. If the generator can be located on 
a floor below the drying table, a trap would not be neces- 
sary, as the steam will circulate and prevent the accumula- 
tion of water in the table. For information as to prices, 
etc., address the manufacturers of stereotyping machinery 
who advertise in this paper. 


MATRIX COMPOSITION.— J. B. P. writes: ‘“‘ As a reader of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, I take the liberty of asking if you can 
give me any information regarding the matrix composition 
invented by Louis Jannen, mentioned in your article on ‘ Cel- 
luloid Printing Plates.’ I have been on the lookout for such 
a composition as this seems to be, and would like to know 
where it is to be obtained. I have tried plaster of paris, but 
it is not satisfactory,as only one perfect cast can be obtained 
from it. I may say that the casts are not celluloid, but type 
metal. Any information on the subject of durable cement 
molds will be appreciated.’”” Answer.—The composition 
to which reference is made consists of peroxide of lead (red 
litharge) moistened with glycerin to the consistency of 
putty. It becomes as hard as stone in a few minutes, but 
would not be suitable for your purpose, because the tem- 
perature of melted type metal would melt the composition. 
You will probably find it impossible to make a mold of any 
kind of cement which will stand more than one cast. 


DRYING STEREOTYPE MOoLps.—J. I. H., Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I am an interested reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and should be very much pleased if you 
could give me a little information. I put in a stereotype 
outfit a short time ago. There was an agent around who is 
selling stereotype machinery, and he told me that the outfit 
would spoil my type and wanted me to buy a steam table. 
He told me that letters would get high in the form. Is this 
so? I suppose you know that with the outfit the matrix is 
dried with hot air. Will the hot air hurt the type quicker 
than a steam table? Rather than have my type spoiled I 
would stop using this plant. The reason I have no steam 
table is that I do not have the steam. I stereotype an eight- 
page weekly and four periodicals.”” Answer.—Hot air will 
not injure type any more than steam heat, provided it is no 
hotter than steam. The chief advantage of the steam table 
lies in the fact that the heat is limited to a safe temperature, 
whereas with gas or coal as a heating agent there is great 
danger of overheating because of the difficulty of controlling 
the heat within safe limits, and the further fact that it is 
impossible to determine the degree of heat to which the type 
is being subjected. The steam table is therefore by far the 
safer method of drying molds. A 16-inch steam generator 
will supply you with all the steam necessary to heat one 
steam table. Whatever method is employed for drying, 


great care should be observed in locking up the forms, for 
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even with the steam table process there is danger of injuring 
the type unless provision is made for expansion. Directions 
for reducing this danger to the minimum are given in the 
work on ‘‘ Stereotyping,’’ which may be procured from THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

ELECTROTYPES OF HALF-TONES.— In the June number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER the editor of ‘‘ Pressroom Notes and 
Queries ’’ takes the position that the best results cannot be 
obtained from electrotyped copies of half-tones. In proof of 
the truth of this statement it is claimed that the use of orig- 
inals is becoming more prevalent every day. While electro- 
typing is the best-known process for copying engravings, it 
is probably true that there is room for improvement in the 
methods generally employed. At the same time there are 
cases where it would puzzle an expert to detect any differ- 
ence between the original and the copy. It is admitted, 
however, that there is a chance to lose something of the 
delicacy of the original in the present methods of molding 
and preparing the mold for the bath. Possibly a better 
molding composition than beeswax may be found, and cer- 
tainly a better process of metallizing the mold would seem to 
be desirable, for no matter how carefully the work may be 
done, the blackleading process is liable to fill, to some 
extent, the almost imperceptible meshes of the half-tone. 
The popular method of precipitating a film of copper on the 
mold by means of iron filings previous to its immersion in 
the bath, is also full of danger to the half-tones. The ideal 
electrotype should be molded in a composition which will 
take with absolute accuracy an impression of every feature 
of the original, and which will release the pattern without 
the aid of molding lead. The metallizing should be done 
by a wet process, the iron filings dispensed with altogether, 
and lastly the electrotype should be deposited with a nickel 
or steel face. With such a process the electrotype would be 
preferable to the original because of its superior wearing 
qualities. 


PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 





It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

SINGULAR vS. PLURAL.— A. K., Dayton, Ohio, asks: 
‘*Which sentence is grammatically correct—‘ Ten dollars 
was paid’ or ‘Ten dollars were paid’ ?’? Answer.— Simply 
as a matter of grammar, with no deference to sense, the 
second sentence is right; but as a matter of fact, unless ten 
separate dollar coins or bills are paid, which seldom hap- 
pens, ‘“‘was paid’’ is much more accurate, as the real 
meaning is, ‘‘ The amount of $10 was paid’’—one thing that 
is named by the words that express its equivalent in smaller 
amounts. ‘‘Ten dollars”’ is logically singular when it 
means one amount of money, and so is “ten million dol- 
lars,’ although grammatically plural; therefore it is better 
to use the singular verb for the common intention in sense. 

MISPLACED CRITICISM.— Mr. R. D. Watts, in a letter to 
the editor in THE INLAND PRINTER for July, defends proof- 
readers against a criticism which he mistakenly attributes 
to ‘‘Mr. Teall.’’ The criticism was contained in a letter 
plainly signed ‘‘A. E. Davis,’’ given without a word of 
editorial comment. It expressed a preference for a punctu- 
ation strongly antagonized by Mr. Teall on every possible 
occasion. It is hard to perceive how it could be possible 
for Mr. Watts to make the mistake that he did make. His 
whole letter asserts that ‘‘ Mr. Teall’’ says things that he 
evidently does not say. Mr. Watts is right in all of his 
assertions as to the facts connected with the work con- 
sidered, especially as to the common ignorance of proper 




















punctuation by those who prepare copy for railroad work. 
Such copy often is, as he says, ‘‘ fearful and wonderful.” 
The one to whom Mr. Watts attributes the criticism would 
not attempt to criticise such work, for it would not pay. 


Two GRAMMAR QUESTIONS.—D., Bayonne, N. J., writes: 
“‘T enclose two clippings from papers, which I have num- 
bered (1) and (2). Will you kindly inform me if these two 
sentences are grammatically correct as printed? If not, 
please explain why. (1) ‘He made many friends, but all 
were in moderate circumstances, and none wanted to know 
any other language than their own.’ (2) ‘ This thing is so 
simple and so clear in my own mind that I cannot see how 
any one can think differently ; but if anybody does, I would 
like to hear from them.’’’ Answer.—The first sentence 
cannot rightly be utterly condemned, although ‘ none”’ 
is simply ‘‘ no one,’’ and so is primarily singular. It is not 
uncommon to use the word with a plural pronoun or verb, 
as including more than one, and it is not wrong todo so. It 
would undoubtedly be right, however, to say ‘‘none wanted 
other than his own.’’ The second sentence is positively and 
unqualifiedly bad, notwithstanding the fact that the error 
is a very common one. ‘I would like to hear from him”’ 
would be right. In cases like both of these (supposing 
that one prefers the singular pronoun in the first) it is 
preferable to use the masculine singular, despite the 
inclusion of women among those meant by the other words, 
because it agrees in number, and while it means a man and 
not a woman, ‘‘man’”’ is inclusive of women, though it is 
essentialiy a masculine word. 


A NEGATIVE OMITTED.—G. W. M., New York, asks the 
following question: ‘‘ Will you kindly inform me whether 
the subjoined sentence is wrong? ‘The events in Field’s 
life—his birth at St. Louis in 1850; his education at 
Williams, Knox, Amherst, and Missouri State Univer- 
sities; his connection with the St. Louis Journal, Kansas 
City Zimes, Denver Tribune, and Chicago News; and his 
rise in journalism— were sufficiently commented upon at 
the time of his unfortunate death a little over a year ago to 
require special mention now.’ It is claimed by a literary 
friend that the word ‘not’ should be inserted after ‘ago,’ 
making the phrase read ‘not to require special mention 
now.’ I maintain that the clause beginning with ‘to’ isa 
clause of result. For substitute the word ‘enough’ for 
‘ sufficiently’— which means the same—and see how it 
reads: ‘The events in F’s life . . . were enough com- 
mented upon at the time of his. . . death. . . to require 
special mention now.’’’ Answer.—The sentence is incom- 
plete without ‘‘not’”’ after ‘“‘ago,’’ or a corresponding 
change, as ‘‘to require no special mention.’’ Its inten- 
tion is that no mention is now required, and why not say 
so? Substitution of ‘‘enough’’ for ‘sufficiently’? makes 
no difference, and I must confess that I do not know what 
‘*a clause of result’’ is, as I never heard of one before, at 
least with any meaning that is at all fitting for anything 
that can be intended here. 


ARE THEY ABBREVIATIONS ?— W.S. M., Olympia, Wash- 
ington, writes: ‘‘ Please tell me what kind of mark (if any) 
should be placed after 4th, 21st, and like words used in a 
sentence where if the word were spelled out there would be 
no mark; as, ‘On the 21st of September.’ My opinion is 
that the form is not an abbreviation. It certainly is a con- 
traction, but nothing seems left out.”’ Answer.—No mark 
should be used. The opinion that the form is not an abbre- 
viation is a good opinion, because there is no abbreviating. 
Abbreviating is done by leaving off a part of the word, and 
it is commonly shown by using a period at the end of the 
short form; but some short forms, while they really are 
abbreviations, are not technically known as such, because 
they are quite properly included in another category, that 
of nicknames or merely short names. In this latter class 
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are ‘‘Ed,”’ ‘“‘Fred,’’ ‘‘ Will,’ etc. In the ordinal words of 
our question there is no cutting off from the end, but only 
substitution of a figure for the numeral part of the word, 
with the same ordinal termination that is used in the word 
when spelled out. How can anything ‘‘certainly’’ be a 
contraction when nothing seems left out? A contraction isa 
form made by leaving out a part from between the ends and 
drawing the ends together, commonly with an apostrophe in 
place of the omitted part, as in ‘‘dep’t’’ for ‘‘ department ’’; 
but some real contractions are known as abbreviations by 
printers, because they are printed in the form of abbrevia- 
tions, as ‘‘ dept.,’’ which is often used instead of the other 
form, The dates with figures certainly are zof¢ contractions, 
as there is no omission, but mere substitution of a figure for 
the corresponding letters. Possibly the doubt arose from 
the fact that the Germans do make abbreviations of ordinal 
words by using a figure and a period, omitting the termi- 
nation, as ‘‘21. September,’’ which shows plainly why the 
point is used. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

AN OPINION REGARDING A SPECIMEN SENT.—C. F. N. W., 
of Baltimore, Maryland, has sent us three specimens of 
printing, printed from one half-tone plate, regarding which 
he desires our opinion. He has this to say: ‘‘I send you 
this specimen of three-color work, printed from one half- 
tone engraving, done without the use of friskets on the 
grippers. As many impressions as desired can be made 
with as much ease as if separate plates were used. This 
specimen was made on a job press, but similar work can 
be done on a cylinder press. It is my object to imitate as 
near as possible the much-admired chromotype.”’ Answer. 
The specimen sent has the merit of apparent novelty, but 
it is not artistic nor good. 


CAN’T MAKE BRONZE STICK ON RIBBON.— W. S. H., of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, has trouble with his bronze 
work. He says: ‘‘Inclosed find bookmark; I have trouble 
to get the bronze to stick. Can you advise me how to print 
them, so that the bronze will not rub off ?’’ Answer.— This 
difficulty has been encountered by many who have essayed 
to do work beyond their capacity, and it has been answered 
as often in these pages. Here goes again. Make your form 
ready with a strong impression on a fairly hard tympan, so 
that the impression may be deep enough to send the ink inéo 
the texture of the ribbon used. Next get a good gold Size 
ink — not black, blue, green, etc., ink, as is often done — and 
have a properly seasoned set of form rollers on the press. 
Use as much ink as will cover and print whatever is in the 
form solidly. Keep this up all through the job. Now usea 
bright bronze powder, and: take enough of it at a time to 
absorb the ink on the printed impression, at the same time 
rubbing in the bronze so that it looks bright and solid. Do 
this by fairly light rubbing — yet effective rubbing. Use 
fine cotton batting or a bronzing pad. After a few hours 
the work may be about dry enough to dust off, which 
should be accomplished by the use of a soft brush, cotton 
batting or an old silk handkerchief. Dust off the surplus 
bronze thoroughly. 


TROUBLE WITH A PROUTY PRESS.—J. H. R., of Waverly, 
Illinois, writes as follows: ‘‘Could you or any mortal man 
tell me how to keep a standard Prouty newspaper press 
from wrinkling ? Press has a rubber blanket (a thick one), 
covered by a sheet of the best Irish linen drawn tight as a 
drumhead; paper is a six-column folio, fed fold into the 
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grippers (patent inside folded). I have tried setting the 
grippers in every conceivable way, have raised and lowered 
the impression and done everything known, but still it 
wrinkles the papers, and the flow of consequent cuss words 
is sufficient to dishearten a Salvation Army bass drum. If 
you can assist me, please do so in haste.’”? Answer.—From 
the tenor of your letter, and the peculiar manner in which 
the paper is fed to the press, we believe you have got a 
“‘corker’’ in your pressroom. If you have done all you say 
you have to remedy the wrinkling, you may have exhausted 
almost all known devices to that end. However, suppose 
you go over your tympaning and test its condition as to 
height with the cylinder bearers—if it has such. You are 
probably carrying too much packing; if so, this will help 
materially to develop what you seek to avoid. Try reducing 
the amount of packing and lower the cylinder to make the 
equivalent. Exert a little patience at this point, and if not 
successful write the makers of the press, who may be able 
to help you out of the dilemma. 


COATING PULLING OFF CARD STocKk.—O. L. A., of Grand 
Junction, Michigan, has sent us a sample of card stock (or 
rather about one hundred pounds milled paper), coated to 
represent a thin, low-grade bristol. The coating is simply 
vile, for it has no more tenacity than if put on with a very 
weak-sized water holder. Regarding this stock, the corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘ Please find inclosed sample of paper 
which we tried to work on a form of mottoes, run on a 
Babcock standard press. You will notice that the type 
pulls the coating off the paper; can you give me a remedy 
for the trouble? I put printers’ varnish into the ink, but it 
did no good ; then I thought I was running too much ink, so 
cut the quantity down, but this also failed as a remedy.”’ 
Answer.—The stock used is manufactured for box and sam- 
ple card purposes. The coating would not withstand the 
tack and pull necessary to do printing, without picking, no 
matter how ‘‘ gingerly ’’ treated. As a printing surface it 
is a complete failure. We cannot conceive how any pub- 
lishing concern can be so effectively imposed upon as to buy 
such stock for printing on. Methods 
of testing the strength of coating on 
papers and cards have been pub- 
lished in these pages from time to 
time. A correct one can be found on 
page 79 of Kelly’s ‘‘ Presswork.”’ 


CORRECTION REGARDING MIDDLE 
SCREWS ON A PEERLESS PRESS. — 
E. T., of Chicago, Illinois, asked this 
question: ‘‘Kindly explain the use 
of the two middle screws on a Peer- 
less job press; also explain what the 
cause is that makes the two bottom 
end screws work loose! Do you think 
that if I tightened the bottom middle 
screw that it would prevent the two 
bottom end screws from working 
loose ?’’ "(Our answer to this ques- 
tion was erroneous, from the fact that 
the writer told what would bea rem- 
edy for loose impression screws 
on a press known as the Liberty.) 
Answer.— The two middle screws on 
a Peerless press— unlike the Lib- 
erty —are held in a rigid position, 
around which are strong wire springs. These are placed 
behind the platen that they may, by the aid of these 
springs, adjust such movement of the platen as may develop 
through long usage. As may be observed, by examina- 
tion, it is not possible to take hold of the heads of these 
screws, as they are made about even with the face of the 
points of insertion, and are not to be meddled with, because 
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they have no other function than to steady the platen and 
to hold it to its position on the four impression screws. 
When the impression screws, on the four ends of the platen, 
or any of them, refuse to hold rigidly, after being care- 
fully set, it is a pretty sure sign that either the thread 
on the screw, or the worm into which the screw fits, is 
imperfect or worn down, and that new screws or a ma- 
chinist, or both, are needed to remedy the complaint. Some- 
times the addition of a mixture of powdered rosin and 
common black ink, placed in the worm, or on the screw, will 
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take up the looseness which is produced by constant wear, 
and help to keep the screw rigid. Some people believe in 
setting the impression screws to suit the job, contending 
that if the form is large it is necessary to lower the two 
bottom screws a trifle, and to increase the impression on the 
top screws, thereby equalizing the points of contact when 
the impression is reached (this is the theory of an old 
friend of the Peerless press) ; others believe this is unneces- 
sary, from the fact that the quantity of tympan used may be 
so regulated as to overcome this difference. Be this as it 
may, however, it is wise to consider both theories in the 
case of presses constructed with a clam-shell or hinged 
motion to make their impressions. Perhaps a neglect of this 
course has had the effect of bearing too strongly on the two 
bottom screws complained about. 


PRINTING SOLID BLocKS—PRESS AND INkKs.—J. H. P., 
of Stoneham, Massachusetts, is evidently a stranger to the 
methods of and the accessories to doing good block press- 
work when he says: ‘‘Please inform me, through THE 
INLAND PRINTER, of the best way to treat solid tint-blocks, 
both as to press and inks, for I find a great deal of trouble 
in covering the solids evenly with the right quantity of ink 
(that is, light enough). Is it proper to thin the inks or 
should I buy special tint inks to make first-class work?”’ 
Answer.—To print solid tint-blocks properly they must 
first be made ready on a press that has strength, good roller 
distribution for all grades of inks, and sufficient form 
roller accommodation to cover with color any form adapted 
to its capacity in size and other essentials. The make-ready 
should be fairly hard and the block trued up to the face of 
the form by careful underlaying. A fairly well seasoned 
set of rollers should be employed to distribute the ink and 
cover the form well and evenly. In most cases inks are 
reduced with a thinning varnish, put up for printers’ use by 
any reputable inkmaker, and for just such work. Great 
care is necessary in reducing inks, because it is very easy 
to spoil a fine quality of ink. Tint inks are generally 
made with white ink and varnish and a small quantity of 
the color desired for use. Such ink should not be too thin — 
that is, too much varnish must not be added, as this is what 
is employed to reduce the ink. Where there is lack of 
experience at first, it is wise to consult an inkmaker, telling 
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him just what you want to do with the color, and submit a 
sample of the paper or card stock you are going to print on 
to enable him to judge of the consistency of the ink best 
suited for form and stock. If all these conditions have been 
adhered to, and a fair degree of intelligence exercised 
(coupled with patience, because the printing of a solid 
block in a blameless way is a difficult job), then there will 
be reason to look for success. 


COMPOSITION ROLLERS BREAKING ON THE ENDs.— J. P., 
of Christchurch, New Zealand, writes: ‘‘Can you tell me 
the cause of rollers (inkers) breaking up at the ends, gen- 
erally more on one end than on the other? The rollers are 
always carefully set, so as to just ‘kiss’ both form and 
riders. Is the fault in the casting of the rollers? (The mold 
is heated by a gaslight placed inside of it, which gets much 
warmer at the ends than in the center.) Would the continual 
heating of the mold injure the face of the mold and thus 
cause the rollers to break up at the ends? I have gained 
much information from your valuable pages, and also from 
‘Kelly’s Presswork’ book, and would therefore like your 
opinion on the above. Will you also tell me why we have 
trouble in remelting composition— represented as of good 
quality — and how we can get good results? Answer.— If 
your rollers are as perfectly set as you state, and there is 
no undue lost motion in the action of the riding rollers, or 
lurch or sag in the movement of the bed or cylinder, then 
the fault lies in the composition on the roller stocks. But 
before we blame the composition we must also investigate 
the spindles, or journals, of the roller stocks to see that 
they, too, are in perfect order, by being absolutely straight, 
and that the composition is equal and circular in its full 
dimensions. Be sure of these prerequisites, and if these 
have been attended to faithfully, then let us examine what 
trouble may have been brought about by heating the mold 
with a gas jet light inside! To begin with, this is a very 
bad way to heat up a-roller mold, and then expect to get 
round and good rollers. Your roller mold should be heated 
from the outside, and that as uniformly (from one end to the 
other) as possible. This is necessary to insure success. It 
is too often the case, in casting one’s own rollers, that too 
much attention is paid to some parts of the detail while one 
equally important to the others is almost overlooked in the 
preparation. There can be but little doubt that your mold 
has been overheated in places, which has caused the com- 
position to simmer and soon get “‘ brittle’? by reason of 
‘‘ over-cooking ’’ at these places, and then it will crack and 
break off after being in use a short time. Another reason 
why rollers chip off at the ends is because ink is allowed 
to harden on the ends, which soon splits when washed off 
after being in the press. Extra friction is also acquired by 
reason of the ‘‘tackiness’’ of the dirty ends. In no case 
allow the ends of form rollers (inkers) to touch or lean on 
the bed bearers of the machine. Relative to your last query 
let us add that there should be no trouble in remelting good 
composition. If it has been over-cooked or remelted too 
often, then its vitality is gone and it is useless. Good com- 
position should be remelted slowly and brought to a proper 
heat for pouring without bringing it to the boiling stage. 

Wants To Coat His Own Paper.— H. E. S., St. Louis, 
Missouri, wants to know how to coat some paper he wants 
to print. Answer.—This is a branch of paper manufacture 
which requires special machinery and equipment. An 
explanation of the procedure would occupy too much space 
and be of no practical benefit to you. 





A FIREPROOF printing paper has been invented in Berlin, 
and is now being manufactured there. It is made of ninety- 
five parts asbestos, with which is mixed uninflammable 
acids, lime water and borax, with five parts wood pulp. 
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THE PICTORIAL PLACARD, 

In a lecture delivered before the Brooklyn Art Institute 
recently by Mr. Louis J. Rhead, on the pictorial placard 
or poster, much practical advice was given to the younger 
artists. From notes published in the Art Journal, we take 
the following: 

Mr. Rhead divides his lecture into two parts —‘‘ How to 
produce a Good Poster,’’ and ‘‘ How to Sell it.””, To makea 
good poster requires a thorough knowledge of the laws of 














decoration. These laws, or primary principles, enumerated 
as nine by Ruskin, Mr. Rhead elaborates to thirteen, the 
most important of which he names: ‘“ principality,’’ ‘‘ con- 
tinuity,’”? ‘‘curvature,’’ ‘‘radiation,’’ ‘‘contrast,’’ ‘‘inter- 
change,’’ ‘‘consistency,’? ‘‘harmony,’’ ‘‘development,’’ 
‘composition of line,’’ and ‘‘even distribution.’’ Into the 
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WrROUGHT-IRON WINDOW FASTENINGS AT ARLESCOTE. 
(Time of Edward VI., introducing his monogram.) 


direct application of each of these first principles he does 
not, in his preliminary lecture, enter ; but, to aid the student 
in a practical comprehension of them, he recommends at 
the outset intellectual effort—thoughtful consideration of 
new ideas —aiming at inventiveness; the cultivation of the 
faculty of observation, be it in the fine work of others or in 
nature; a command of detail, so that from actual knowledge 
drawings can be accurately made from memory; and after 
practice and severe self-examination, the finding out what 
description of work the student is best fitted for, so that he 
can make a specialty of it, and thus always have a definite 
aim. He further recommends the avoidance of ‘‘ mindless 
imitation”? of existing productions, as well as of nature, 
and insists that systematic training is required in the study 
of details—figures, drapery, trees, flowers, and, in fact, 
everything that the artist has to depict. The imagination — 
by reading and observation — can be and should be assidu- 
ously cultivated. A habit of industry, greatly aiding the 
memory, may be acquired by keeping a notebook in constant 
use, filling it with careful studies of everything under the 
sun that comes within ken. A careful study of the works of 
Vedder, Pyle, Abbey, Edwards, Beardsley and others is 
advisable, and, says Mr. Rhead, by way of parting advice, 
‘“‘Let your ambition be to do good work before original 
work, and you will then find your work more original than 
if you tried to make it so.”’ 

And now to Mr. Rhead’s suggestions as to selling the 
poster, designed after a careful training in the principles 
above laid down. Premising that the work prepared for 
sale should be compared with master works, rather than by 
the designer’s imagination, he proceeds: ‘‘ When you have 
produced something that shows quality in design, some- 
thing really original and that has reason in it, work it out 
as best youcan. Do not hastily add the lettering, but leave 
a prominent place for it-—-the choicest spot in the design. 
It should be strong in color, bold in drawing, and its story 
should be clearly told, whether it be for a magazine, a book, 
or for ordinary merchandise.”’ 
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NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
mailed to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘RALPH.”’ 

IMPORTANT NoTicE.— Numbers of samples have been 
received for the job specimen competition which must be 
disqualified, as the conditions are not complied with. Du- 
plicates in black ink on white paper or card must be sent 
if the job is in colors, and only one specimen must be sent 
by an individual. These conditions have been violated 
in several instances. The competitors are therefore dis- 
qualified. Read the conditions carefully in the July num- 
ber, and send your specimen in accordance therewith. 
Rules are made to be observed, not to be broken. 

JoHN McCormick, Albany, New York.—The two sam- 
ples submitted are excellent from all points of view. 

A. B. C., Monmouth, Illinois.—Where book pages in 
catalogue work have no running folio, it is always advisable 
to center the type matter or cut on the page. 

FRANK H. FARLEy, with the Semi-Weekly Phenix, Bris- 
tol, Rhode Island.—Your composition and tint work on the 
leaf from the directory are both very creditable. Work is 
well balanced and finished, coupled with excellent press- 
work. 

L. S. HorcuKiss, Oakland, California.—Considering 
your age and experience, we have every reason to believe 
you will in time make an excellent, artistic printer. You 
have improved your work very much. The only criticism 
we offer on your cards is the use of too heavy-faced type 
in conjunction with script. Light-face type should be the 
rule. Wesee you are now paying more attention to proper 
balance and the judicious use of white space. 

ARTHUR HEATH, foreman Courier-News, Plainfield, New 
Jersey.—Your samples evidence artistic talent. The plans 
of all your jobs are excellent. We reproduce the cover of 
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No. 1. 


the entertainment programme, No. 1. It is decidedly artis- 


tic, and offers exceptional advantages for color schemes and 
produces an equally pleasing effect in black and white. 
Your envelope corner for the city collector is excellent, 
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with the exception that ‘‘ Plainfield, N. J.,’’ is too weak. 
It should be in heavier-faced type. In the card of the Plain- 
field Cornet Band, the name of the band is by far too weak. 
The curved rule on the William H. Pangborn card did not 
help it any. The reproduction, No. 1, was printed at the 
top of the folder, leaving one-half of the stock blank. 
CLARKE & KerEacH, New London, Connecticut.— Your 
cover design is artistic. We reproduce it, No.2. It was 
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used on a cover 4 by 6 inches. The stock was a coated 
robin’s egg blue, and the design was printed in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

E. B. BRown, commercial printer, Woodstock, Canada.— 
Your blotter is very good, but we think you could have 
improved it by strengthening the two lines in the upper 
left-hand corner. 

FRED MEYER, Chicago, Illinois.—Your samples of com- 
mercial jobwork deserve credit for balance, finish, effective 
display and correct whiting out. The bicycle card is 
excellent, as are also the two statements. 

B. FREUNDLICH, with Bloomingdale Brothers, New 
York.—Your composition on the business card of the firm 
you are with is an artistic piece of work. The presswork 
and selection of colors by Mr. J. Bryan is harmonious 
and well done. 

MUNROE & SOUTHWORTH, the Acorn Press, 358 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Illinois, sent out a very artistic folder, in 
two colors and embossed, announcing the new firm. The 
folder is excellently well done, and is an artistic piece of 
work from all standpoints. 

R. H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The cover 
page of Electrozone is a very neat, artistic piece of compo- 
sition, showing excellent taste in the pressroom. The plan 
of composition is original, the design excellent and well 
balanced. The envelope of the Thompson Printing Com- 
pany is also of the same order. 

THomas E. Aspsotr, Trail, British Columbia. — The 
cover for the pamphlet of ‘“‘Little Joe’’ mine is excellent 
and shows unmistakable evidence of artistic talent. The 
letter-head of the 7rail Creek News is also excellent as to 
design, balance and finish, but is weak in the selection of 
colors. It is in two printings, with the main line set in 
24-point Tudor Black text. The letter has been worked to 
‘*shade’’ with gold. We have repeatedly stated that it was 
a mistake to shade Tudor Black text, and have no reason to 
change our mind. Had a good bright red been used and 
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the entire line been printed in solid red, the effect would 
have been much better. The stock used was a rose tint 


bond. 

W. H. Towner, Whitehall, Wisconsin.— For six months’ 
experience, your memorandum-head speaks very well for 
your ability. A trifle more space between the lines would 
have helped your heading. 

L. A. CHANDLER, foreman Mirror Printing House, May- 
field, Kentucky, knows how to set practical, artistic news- 
paper advertisements, as the large number of clippings 
from the Mayfield Mirror abundantly testify. 


JoHN H. MATTHEWS, with the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sends us a few 
samples of excellent typography, for which we have nothing 
but words of praise. They show excellent treatment. 


M. W. PERSHING, proprietor Tipton Advocate, Tipton, 
Indiana, sends us a copy of his Fourth of July issue. It has 
the American flag on the first page printed in colors. The 
paper presents a neat as well as healthy appearance. The 
ads. are very good. 

J. A. Hoop, foreman of the 7imes, Trenton, New Jersey, 
was awarded first prize of $10, offered by the Printer 
and Bookmaker, in a letter-head competition. The heading 
was effectively displayed, correctly whited out, and a good 
example of balance and finish. 


H. A. BARNES, with Pusey & Troxell, New York.—Both 
of your folders are very artistic, properly ornamented; 
presswork in proper and appropriate shades for church 
work. The Stationery Bulletin issued by your firm is very 
neat, and as an advertising scheme should prove a trade- 
getter. 

J. P., Boston, Massachusetts.—The card of David F. 
Silbert is very good, but at the right-hand side it has a 
ragged appearance, which always hinders a good balance. 
The card was difficult to manage, on account of the peculiar 
wording, and we cannot see how you could do much better 
with it than you did. 

C. H. PALMER, with the Sun Printing House, Clay 
Center, Nebraska.— Your composition is of a high order, 
and shows that you understand forceful display, proper 
whiting out, balance and finish. The letter-head of your 
firm is an excellent piece of work. The blotters are very 
good, especially the St. Patrick and new year blotters. 


J. EDWARD AFFOLTER, Shakopee, Minnesota.— The cata- 
logue of Coral Stoves is very creditable indeed. The cover 
is in good taste, well balanced and correctly whited out. 
There is one elusive point in the introductory page. The 
border around the initial letter ‘‘I’’ throws the letter so far 
away from the rest of the word as to make it exceedingly 
objectionable. 

F. W. LyNEs, manager Advertisers’ Printing Company, 
Buffalo, New York.— The blotters are very artistic. The 
stationery is also excellent. The same can be said for the 
cards with but two exceptions. The Robinson card is too 
crowded and the type used for the secondary portions of 
reading matter much too large. The plan of the card is 
most excellent. The card of R. D. Hanson, electrical con- 
tractor, is faulty because not enough prominence was 
accorded the line ‘‘ Electrical Contractor.”’ 


W. T. McLain, Tipton, Indiana.— Your composition is 
neat and tasty, but there is trouble in the pressroom. Your 
colors are much too harsh. This is especially true in your 
tints, where type is printed over border worked in another 
color from that on the tint. Now it is an excellent plan to 
work these jobs in a systematic manner, or rather to the 
rule which we will explain. We will suppose that you are 
printing a tint-block in green. Make the green very light, 
by taking out a piece offmagnesia or gloss white on the ink 
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slab and adding a sufficient quantity of the ink to give the 
desired shade. Now, it is always a safe plan to print the 
type in a darker shade of the same ink. This rule applies 
with equal force to colored stock. A dark blue will always 
look well printed on a light shade of blue, and so it goes all 
through the whole list of colors. 

FERGUSON & MAYER, Jefferson City, Missouri.—Taking 
your samples as a whole, they are exceedingly neat, tasty 
and well balanced, together with admirable presswork. We 
see but two faults worth mentioning — the use of the Laurel 
border on the Monroe House note-head, and the lines of type 
set diagonally on the Globe note-head. 

From the G. W. Schloendorn Art Printing Company, 
510 Lorain street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, comes an 
announcement that their trade is booming, which fact is 
typified by placing a ‘‘squib”’ fire-cracker on the folder 
and letting the powder slightly blacken and burn the stock. 
The fire-cracker is first glued to the stock and flattened out. 
The idea, we believe, is original. It is a good advertising 
scheme. 

J. T. SHoRT, with Mysell-Rollins Company, 22 Clay 
street, San Francisco, California.— Your advertisement of 
Sospita Company is excellent, both from an artistic and 
practical standpoint. We reproduce it, No. 3, reduced. 











Che 
Restoration 
Of... 


— Beauty 











CONTRAST between a woman sick with female disorders and one in the full 
A flush of health tells its cwn tale. The sufferer’s complexion is generally of a 
pale yellow or sallow color, the eyes are surrounded by dark circles, there are 
unwholesome lines in the curves of the face and a drooping of the mouth that betrays 
a feeling of disheartedness. A woman in health, though, is the prettiest picture that 
nature ever painted. The vivacity of the sex is expressed by the sparkle in the eye. 
The bloom of the cheek tells of the flow of rich, red blood through the pure open veins, 
the expression of happiness is in direct opposition to the careworn, listless look of the 
invalid, and altogether the difference is so striking that it is no wonder that women 
crave health greatly on account of the fact that they know it means attractiveness. 

SOSPITA will bring about this happy condition of affairs. It builds up the nervous 
system and imparts an elasticity and vigor to the constitution; it purifies the biqod and 
expunges all the foulness that has been lurking in uncleared channels; in short is the 
greatest restorative that has ever been discovered. The happiness it conveys, too, 
when it has cured the sufferer will make itself known, for with the animation of spirits 


will come a corresponding effect on the whole system. 


SosPiITA COMPANY 
417-499 Emporium Building 
San Francisco 


Send postal for 
full particulars and pamphlet 




















Now we think the ad. would have been just as effective 
had you omitted the light rule around the outside. Cer- 
tainly it could have been done in less time had you not 
used it. 

T. L. TURNER, editor Wartin Mail, Martin, Texas.—The 
Oak Leaf is well gotten up, the design of cover is very 
good, but the bronze ink used on the cover does not produce 
a good effect, there being not enough contrast. The ap- 
pearance of the inside could be made more effective by the 
use of good, plain initial letters at the commencement of 
articles having headings. Use 24-point Jenson for your 
initial letters. Your ads. are very good indeed. It is a 
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bad plan to use the same kind or face of border on ads. on 
the same page.- This gives the page too much of a same- 
ness. 

W. F. Staut, Lisbon, Iowa.—- Your samples show that 
you are a careful reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. Your 
work is all well balanced and finished, showing proper 
and artistic treatment. One thing, however, we would call 
your attention to. Don’t use a heavy strip of border under 
a catch line, as is evidenced in the ‘‘ Burr-Oak Herd” card. 

Henry D. Tart, with the Roanoke Press, River Head, 
New York, certainly understands the art of sixteenth 
century printing, as example No. 4 fully testifies. The 





Go to WELLS’ MAMMOTH 
Bazaar for Books, Sta- 
tionery, Confectionery, and 
Fancy and Staple Goods 
in the Greatest Variety 








O. O. WELLS, Riverhead 


No. 4. 











greater part of Mr. Taft’s samples are on this order. Some 
of them, printed in two colors, black and red, on antique 
stock, and others in one color, show this class of printing 
to be thoroughly understood. Certainly they produce very 
striking, artistic and pleasing effects. 

A. F. SARGENT, Tacoma, Washington.— Many thanks for 
suggestions and kind words. Your work is very excellent 
from a point of composition and exemplifies artistic ability, 
but the presswork is faulty. A little more impression and 
a trifle more ink is all that is necessary to make it first- 
class. 

THE JACKSON QUICK PRINT COMPANY, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut.—The little booklet, ‘‘ What Pays,’’ designed to 
advertise your business, is a very excellent, artistic piece 
of work from all points of view. Your blotters take a 
place in the front rank among the best we have ever seen. 
The programme of the ‘‘ Choristers’’ is also very fine. 

WILLIAM ESKEw, the Keystone Press, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
sends a large and varied package of commercial work of all 
kinds for review. The work as a whole reflects a great deal 
of credit, but we think the use of the two strips of heavy 
border above and below the panel on the bill-head of Fred 
Reininger is out of place; also the border around the word 
‘*Festival’’? on the Y. M. I. card. This plan in stationery 
work detracts too much from the display. White space is 
of more value than a lot of border ornaments. The press- 
work on some of the specimens could be improved with the 
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use of a trifle more ink. The impression is also too weak. 
In presswork the form must be given sufficient impression 
to cause the stock totake theink. By this, it is not intended 
to ‘‘emboss’’ the job on the reverse side, but merely give 
enough impression to prevent the printing from having a 
gray appearance. 


F. OLDHAM, Montgomery, Alabama.—We were very much 
interested in looking over your catalogue, and say, without 
hesitation, that you deserve a great deal of credit for your 
work. We also appreciate the difficulties which you must 
have encountered. That you will succeed in business is 
certain. When one sees such examples of perseverance, 
energy and patience as we are satisfied you possess, it is 
a very healthy indication. We will be pleased to assist 
you at any time. 

G. A. CONDEN, Clinton, Illinois. With two exceptions, 
your work is very neat. The ornamentation on the sheriff’s 
note-head is out of place. Had the ornaments at the ends of 
line in ‘‘ De Witt County ”’ been omitted, also the ornament 
between ‘‘ De Witt ’’ and ‘‘ County,’’ it would have been all 
right. The other exception is the use of too heavy border, 
as well as too much of it, on the programme of De Witt 
County Teachers’ Institute. The latter plan detracts too 
much from the display. 


Harry E. GRIFFIN, Maquoketa, Iowa.—Your work is all 
of an excellent character. The first page of the folder for 
the Woman’s Club banquet is very artistic, as are the other 
two folder pages. As regards the Hand & Trout letter- 
head, the only possible criticisms that could be made are 
that the business is a trifle weak, and the word “heating ’”’ 
in the panel should have been moved over flush with the 
words ‘“‘Hot Water.’’ As for the job being ‘‘country”’ 
looking, that is not true. It is very neat. 


H. L. CARLISLE, with the Pacific Press, Oakland, Califor- 
nia.— The ad. of the California Ink Company is a very nice, 
artistic piece of composition, and the only criticism we have 
to make on it is that we think you made a mistake in turning 
the strips of Flame border the wrong way. The letter-head 
of the Oakland Bottle Yard is neat and well balanced. The 
little booklet ‘‘ Nuts to Crack”’ is an excellent piece of work 
and reflects much credit on the printer who did the compo- 
sition, and the pressman also. The last two pages are the 
most artistic. 

J. T. ALEXANDER, with L. W. Lawrence, 89 Liberty 
street, New York.— The most artistic piece of work in your 
parcel is the ‘“‘Greeting’’ of Smith & Thomson, which is 
due in a great measure to the most admirable presswork of 
Mr. Hemple. All the specimens were printed matter for the 
firm of Smith & Thomson. Mr. Ferd Coutieri did the com- 
position on the business card, envelope and bill-head, all of 
which are excellent. Mr. L. M. Guettrich designed and set 
a circular pertaining to Japanese copying paper, and a 
memorandum heading, both of which are excellent. The 
circular is a model of proper treatment and ornamentation. 


From the compositors of the Oakland Journal, Oakland, 
California, come some nicely designed and printed samples 
of H. Glauch, designer and artist in wash drawing and pen 
sketching. The work is of a high order and the grouping 
excellent. It seems that Mr. Glauch is also a job compositor 
and evidently understands his business, although we think 
the business card of the Journal a trifle too complicated. 
As regards the advertisements of the California Type 
Foundry, Nos. 1 and 3 are too intricate and have entirely 
too much rule and ornament work. No. 2 is the most prac- 
tical and best ad. The address, however, is a trifle too 
prominent. 

LENNIS BRANNON, with Billue & Brannon, Talladega, 
Alabama.—Your large and varied parcel of samples shows 
improvement. We are sorry we can refer to only a few of 




















your specimens. The specimens which are the best, and 
show excellent artistic treatment, are: Covers of By-Laws 
for Loyal Lodge, K. of P., and Cleveland Lodge, C. M. A., 
and ‘‘Soda or Cigar,’’ your firm blotter and the one for 
Talladega Springs, the folder for Isbell College, together 
with the bill-head and letter-head of Billue & Brannon. 
The bill-head is by far the most artistic, and is a very excel- 
lent piece of composition. The presswork by Mr. W. R. 
Brannon is very fine. 


B. S. McKippy, of Princeton, Missouri, for whom we 
set a contrast to the ‘‘ Willow Bark”’ letter-head in the May 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, writes: ‘‘ Allow me to 
thank you for comment on a part of my work in the May 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER. The most valuable les- 
son I have ever had in jobwork was laid down to me in the 
No. 2 Willow Bark letter-head. That alone is worth (5) five 
years’ experience at the case, as I have learned both the 
value of ‘white’ space and the combination of ‘black’ and 
‘light’ face type. That is a ‘black eye’ to rule and orna- 
ments with me.’’ We are pleased to know that the repro- 
duction and contrast helped you. The two samples which 
you submit now are of a much higher order than those pre- 
viously sent, and show conclusively that you have learned 
all you say. Both jobs are neat, well balanced and cor- 
rectly whited out. 


J. H. Prouty, Albany, New York, in a communication, 
says: ‘‘ Kindly allow me to hand you a circular which 
you are at liberty to severely ‘kriticize.’ I never serveda 
moment’s time to ‘/earn the trade’; what few useless points 
I make use of are wholly discarded by professionals. The 
omission of kapitals and useless punctuation is intentional, 
as I never observed that there was any law governing dis- 
play work— being more to catch the I than anything else. 
A complete revolution in the pressman’s line will appear as 
the curtain rises to announce the twentieth century.’’ The 
circular which Mr. Prouty refers to is a miserable attempt 
at color printing, and shows conclusively, both from point of 
composition and presswork, that Mr. Prouty told the plain, 
unvarnished truth when he stated that he ‘‘never served a 
moment’s time to /earn the trade.’’ To be sure, there is no 
law to govern type display other than the law of common 
sense and reason. Mr. Prouty claims to discard all un- 
necessary capitals, and at the same time commences one 
paragraph with the word ‘recent’? without capitaliza- 
tion, and in the next paragraph, beginning with the word 
‘*How,”’ he uses the capital ‘‘H.’’ ‘‘ Consistency, thou art 
a jewel.’? Evidently it would do no good to criticise this 
piece of work with the view of helping Mr. Prouty better 
his printing, to judge from the tone of his letter. 


HINTS FOR PRINTERS’ ADS. 

Good printing is not necessarily high-priced. Cheap 
printing is not necessarily poor printing. 

Good printing is like good painting—it demands and 
obtains a second glance. The second glance leads to 
thought about and knowledge of the thing portrayed, and 
then on to the artist or advertiser. 

There’s only one kind of printing we don’t do. That’s 
the poor kind. That’s the kind you don’t want. But when 
you do want something that is neat, clean, right-up-to-date, 
printed on good paper, with fine ink, from type that is new, 
and of the very latest face, set in an artistic and intelligent 
manner — in short, when you want a strictly first-class job, 
just jingle our telephone, No. 410, or drop in at ——, and 
make your wants known.—Printer’s Ink. 








The monthly visits of THE INLAND PRINTER do much to 
reconcile me to the rapidly fleeting Father Time.—George C. 
Hicks, Berlin, Wisconsin. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLICITY PROBLEMS. 


BY MUSGROVE. 


Herein will be criticised each month samples of printing intended to 
make publicity for the users thereof. The samples will be criticised from 
the technical point of view of the printer and the advertising expert. All 
samples for this department should be marked ‘‘ MUSGROVE,” 


BLOTTERS must go over fora month. I must clean up the 


left-over booklets of last month. 

WE are going to have a profitable experience meeting 
next month. I have studied printing and publicity prob- 
lems a long time, I have been brought in contact with most 
of the great printers of the country, yet I never got so much 
real information of distinct value as is now coming to me 
through this experience meeting for September. I want the 
small job printer to tell me about his advertising for trade, 
and what methods he uses to gain trade. Let him answer 
these questions: What sort of advertising have you found 
to pay the best — blotters, folders, booklets, or specialties ? 
How much do you spend a year in advertising ? Do you 
plan it ahead or get out something as the inspiration comes ? 
Do pictures pay? How do you distribute your advertis- 
ing? What produced you the most returns? (Send a 
sample of the thing, if you can, for possible reproduction.) 
Do you prepare advertising matter for your clients? If I 
could I would write all the thousand or so job printers who 
do from $5,000 to $10,000 a year and ask them these ques- 
tions personally, but I cannot, hence I ask them this way. 
Do not be afraid of my getting too much material. If we 
get more than enough for September, we’ll save some for 
October and November, taking up different phases of the 
topic of advertising for printers. Anyhow, do not let the 
time roll by now without some answer from you to the fore- 
going questions. All of us are going to be mightily helped 
by what the other printers say. 

THE other day I came across a man who had ideas — he 
was a printer. He showed me something he was about to 
publish that made me think. He called it a ‘“‘ Business 
Book.’’ He sent me some pages of it; they were printed in 
two colors, the same page in different combinations. He 
said: ‘‘Tell me which of these combinations you think 
the best.’’ There were thirty combinations. I selected 
one that I thought the best and sent it back to him. He 
came to see me then. We had a long talk, and he 
showed me his book in proof. It was the best thing I ever 
saw or read. His ‘‘ Business Book”’ told his clients and 
prospective clients all about his business. In some para- 
graphs he went into its history. But not a line of it was 
dry or prosy. Every bit of it was interlarded with bits of 
business wisdom tersely and epigrammatically told. He 
made a proposition to merchants about preparing their 
copy. He illustrated his booklet with clever drawings 
typical of his facilities. He showed how he could carry 
out his promises, and he talked in that straightforward, 
business-like way that made you believe in what he said. 
Next month, may be, I am going to reproduce a part of this 
man’s business book and tell you who he is so that you may 
getone. I want my printer readers to get one if they can, 
because I consider the little book one of the most business- 
like pieces of advertising done in a long time. 

WHILE it is not absolutely essential to the procuring of 
orders that an advertiser should know the capacity of your 
plant and how you conduct your business, yet I have never 
known an instance in which the knowledge that a printer 
had the facilities to do all he claimed prevented orders com- 
ing to him. The moral of this seems to me to be— Let 
advertisers know what you have to do with, that they may 
have confidence enough to let you do it. 

THE ORIGINAL REGAN PRINTING HovseE, 87-91 Ply- 
mouth place, Chicago, sends me a6 by 9 pamphlet, “‘ Straight 
Talks.’’? Mr. Regan has gone to such a great deal of pains 
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to make this piece of work effective that he has rather over- 
done it, in my eyes. The cover is the best piece of work 
from a printer’s standpoint in it. The title-page has no 
symmetry, and is “ blotchy.”’ The first law of ad. com- 
position should be, as in the making of a picture: Havea 
point on which the attention is to be concentrated and 
render every other portion of the ad. display subordinate 
to that. Mr. Regan’s compositor forgot that. Here’s the 


page: 








POINT ? 


Straight Calks 


FOR 
PEOPLE 
WHO 


WANT 
PRINTING 
DONE 














TITLE-PAGE OF CIRCULAR, REDUCED ONE-HALF. 


The words “Do you see the point?’’ should have been 
left out, because they are meaningless. There is no point 
save the point of the arrow, and that arrow has no point — 
if I may be pardoned a pun. It has no right on the page at 
all. The ornament in the left-hand lower corner is stiff and 
falls entirely out of the composition of the page, as does the 
arrow. Mr. Regan would have done much better had he 
left out the arrow, the words above mentioned and the lower 
ornament, for then he would have had the concentration 
of the attention on the really important part— “‘ Straight 
Talks for People Who Want Printing Done.’’ The last 
word is superfluous. The reading matter of the booklet 
has one good point under the caption ‘‘ Always on Time,” 
in which Mr. Regan makes a strong point about the pro- 
verbial delinquency of printers in failing to keep their 
promises as to time of delivery. Mr. Regan is prompt— 
always ontime. That is a good point. I knew a firm once 
who built up a good trade of $30,000 a year on their quick 
service and prompt delivery. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, bankers, Broadway and Cedar 
street, New York City, send me a neat little book entitled 
““A Letter cof Credit; What it is, What it does, How to get 
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it.”’ It is small, of a size to go in the vest pocket. It is 
beautifully printed in two colors on heavy enameled paper. 
The contents is clear, interesting and complete in necessary 
detail. To the novice traveler this booklet is a distinct 
advantage and help, and as such is a splendid advertise- 
ment. If placed in the right hands it should mean a mate- 
rial accession of trade to its publishers. The booklet is 
from the press of Fleming, Schiller & Carnrick, 40 West 
Thirteenth street, New York City. 


ANDREW J. WEGMAN, Rochester, New York, sends me a 
booklet, ‘‘ Profitable Printing.’’ It is decidedly one of the 
best pieces of printing that I have received from an office 
outside of the larger cities, and up to the best. Here is 
some of the boiled-down experience: 

When you receive a letter from a man with whom you have never corre- 
sponded, you make a mental estimate of him by observing the appearance of 
his stationery. When a firm with whom you have had no previous corre- 
spondence sends you a booklet or catalogue, you make your estimate of that 
firm in the same way. If the catalogue or booklet is poorly printed on cheap 
common paper, your opinion of the firm is correspondingly poor. If, on the 
contrary, it is well printed and tastefully gotten up, you will take the 
trouble to read because you will feel instinctively that the articles which it 
advertises must be worth something or they wouldn’t be worth the expense 
of such advertising. 

But do you ever consider that you and your goods are judged by other 
business men in precisely the same way — by the same standard — by your 
stationery and printed matter? 

WHEN the final word shall be said on the subject of dis- 
play, it will have for its fundamental idea that the keynote 
of an ad. is the phrase or word that describes the spirit 
of it to the best advantage. To know this at a glance will 
be the major part of the equipment of a successful ad. com- 
positor. 

WENDELL & SMITH, managers, Overbrook Farms, Phila- 
delphia, have been identified as directors of some of the 
largest real estate deals in this country. They make subur- 
ban towns, but not of the ‘‘ dollar-a-week free insurance, 
free transportation, free of taxes sort.’’ They buy large 
tracts of building sites and then proceed to turn them into 
suburban country seats. They cater to the wealthy and the 
well-to-do upper middle class. Recently they took hold of a 
suburb of Philadelphia called Overbrook. It was mainly a 
large pasture. They put in an underground sewerage sys- 
tem, electric lights, a steam-heating plant, a water supply. 
They built threescore of houses to sell from $1,800 to $6,500 
apiece; only a few of the latter. Their investment repre- 
sented nearly two millions of dollars. ‘They advertised this 
venture by the means of booklets, pamphlets and folders. 
They sold a great deal of their property. They sent me the 
other day a little book of 16 pages, entitled ‘‘ A Little Talk 
with the Homeseeker.’’ It is one of the handsomest pieces 
of real estate advertising I have ever seen. It is distinctive 
and thoroughly representative of the sort of business I 
imagine Wendell & Smith do. It has about it an air of 
exclusive richness that is entirely divorced from ostenta- 
tious display. It is printed throughout, cover and inside, 
on heavy, toned, enameled paper. The cover design is ina 
tone of green and terra-cotta pink, embossed. Inside, the 
printing is in two colors, photo-brown and olive-green. The 
pages are beautifully illustrated with vignetted half-tones 
from photographs and ‘‘wash’’ drawings. The letterpress 
is in keeping with the mechanical execution of the booklet. 
From the fore word — 

This is a litti® talk 

with those of the dwel- 

lers in houses who 

are looking for 

mor~ than a roof 

to «ielter them, 
to the last line I can <1 nothing that does not chime with 
the general air of refi: ed yet clever advertising construc- 
tion. Altogether We ell & Smith have produced one of 
the cleverest real estate advertisements it has been my good 
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luck to see in many a day. Messrs. Edward Stern & Co., 
Inc., of 112 North Twelfth street, Philadelphia, were the 
printers of the booklet. They are to be congratulated upon 
the high quality of the mechanical work. 








is a problem in most 
job offices, Not so 
with the Evening 
Telegram Printery. 
We have a large 
force of men at work 
all the time and can 
“rush” a job for you 
without 
any 
trouble. 
When you want work 
done quickly give 
the Evening 
Telegram Job Office 
a trial. 


Evening Telegram 
Stationery and Job Dep't, 


’ Evening Telegram Building. 


FIVIPITITSISSTITITITITTIITVEST 


Fic. 1. 


THE Evening Telegram, Superior, Wisconsin, sends 
me six ads. that it uses to advertise its job department. 
They are good ads. They make a point apiece and in the 
main are attractively displayed, although I would suggest 
that an occasional change of border would not be out of 
place. We reproduce two of them (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Do not hope to get returns on your first 
You are but making 


HAVE patience. 
batch of folders or booklets sent out. 
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Fie. 2. 


confidence with the first two or three appeals. Keep at it. 
Do no stop because you failed to get your money back at 
the first attempt. You are buying the good will, trust and 
confidence of the public. That is a marketable commod- 


FERELEEEEEEEEEESE ELAS EAEEESE 


....We expect to makea $ 
profit on every job, but we % 
are not ‘‘robbers.” Our facil- 
ities enable us to compete 
with Chicago and St. Paul on 
all work, yet make a profit to 


4 lves. u ri r 
re, ses oe rie a 
Evening Telegram Stationery and Job Dep't, 


Evening Telegram Building. Second Entrance. 
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ity—often it is better than big capital. You can lose a 
million pushing a business people distrust. You can make 
a million pushing the business that the public has full 
confidence in. Have patience. Keep at it. 

Now For the experience meeting next month. If you 
want to say something, and I hope you do and will, get your 
contribution in a¢ once, and be sure to address me person- 
ally, care of the editorial office, else you may not get here in 
time. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 
BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive 
respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly ‘‘ WAGNER.’’ 

PHOTOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHY.— Photography, the 
young bride, and lithography have been successfully united 
forever ; thefructifying embrace will yield a large and happy 
family, and the evidence of their success cannot be mis- 
taken. 

To MAKE ALUMINUM PLATES LIE FLAT.—For the flat 
bed press they can be gummed on the back, and then pulled 
through the press upon a slab of stone, causing them to 
adhere very well, as the clamping presents some difficulty 
as yet, the metal being rather brittle. 

EXAMPLES FOR STUDIOUS LITHOGRAPHERS.— The studious 
lithographer will have a chance to delve in books, prints, 
rare manuscripts, maps, photography, paintings, etc., when 
the second largest library in the United States will be 
finished, upon the old Reservoir site, at Forty-second street, 
New York. 

LITHOGRAPHIC EXHIBITS AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA.— Lithog- 
raphers with a progressive spirit should not lose the 
opportunity to exhibit their products at the Trans-Missis- 
sippi and International Exposition, to be held at Omaha 
from June to November, 1898. The Fine Arts section is 
going to be made as complete as possible. 

THE ArT OF LITHOGRAPHY.— The art of lithography has 
two distinct directions; in the pursuit of each, talent and 
genius can be fully exercised. One is for ‘‘Creative Intelli- 
gence,’’ the artist to draw his conception direct on stone; 
the other is for ‘‘Imitative Art,’’ to render the works of 
others faithfully and with as few printings as possible. 

THE TRANSFERER.— The transferer may claim a share in 
art also, for his duty is to multiply the 
original in such a way that it will not 
lose an iota ‘of its value, make it a com- 
mercial success in printing, make the 
plate endure long runs, and above all not 
to shrink from the “ process,’’ as in the 
success of that lies the brilliant future 
of the business. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR APPREN- 
TICES.—According to the Printing Times 
and Lithographer, the master printers of 
London have consented that their va- 
rious apprentices in the printing and 
lithographic trades attend the technical 
schools during part of the business 
hours. That is a true spirit of liberal- 
ity, tending to genuine progress, but 
can hardly be expected here in America ; 
the grind and crush is too great, as yet. 


LIMITED MATERIAL AND LIMITED TIME.— In litho-print- 
ing the greatest obstacle to be overcome is the tendency of the 
printer to stick to his old-time open work; of course he is 
not a bit encouraged by the employer, who often exasperates 
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the man, and neither allows him time for deliberation nor 
furnishes the proper materials for his use. Give the litho- 
printer the same chance that his typo brother has had, and 
he will do the wonders that the latter has done. 


THE PHOTO CAMERA’S INFLUENCE.— When the so-called 
‘* photographic craze’’ was at its height, some five years 
ago, many of the participants were then ignorant of the 
real importance that this study would have upon the tech- 
nical development of their trade. But now there is hardly 
a disciple of Senefelder’s to be found who does not also 
revere Daguerre’s art, and knows how intimately the two 
are connected in their mission of evolution. 


THE STONE AGE AGAIN AT HAND.—In olden times the 
feeling of discontent must have run high when the inscrip- 
tion writers on stone were ‘‘laid off,’’? and the ‘‘ papyrus”’ 
penmen began to handle history in an improved style. In 
turn these ‘‘artists’’ got it ‘‘in the neck’’ when the type 
printer put in his dignified appearance, and ruled everything 
in sight, even up to the present day. History repeats 
itself, however. ’Tisnip and tuck allthetime. The lithog- 
rapher is coming to the fore now. 


THE PASSING OF THE VIGNETTE AND PORTRAIT EN- 
GRAVER.— The vignette engraver, especially the portrait 
engraver, will soon be a thing of the past. The half-tone 
negative, developed upon sensitized asphaltum, transferred 
in conjunction with fine commercial engraving, prints admi- 
rably upon linen paper. This is also a field where type 
cannot excel lithography, on account of the durable, hard- 
surfaced paper which must be used for commercial work. 


THE LiTHO-STEAM PRESS PRINTER.— The litho-steam 
press printer, last but not least, is the man who must be 
encouraged today; upon him hinges the bulk of success. 
We can produce nice originals on stone or aluminum, we 
can also transfer them well-nigh perfectly — but the print- 
ing, that backbone of the litho industry, must be strength- 
ened. Look at the type printers of today ; did anybody ever 
think it possible some years ago that they could do now 
what they do? To the litho printer— Brace up! 

ENTERPRISE OF THE ‘‘ NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER.’’— 
Mr. Rich Norris, the esteemed editor and proprietor of the 
National Lithographer, is making arrangements to add four 
more pages to that well-known journal. In his capacity as 
a practical printer, Mr. Norris has traveled as an expert for 
an ink manufacturing house from one end of the land to the 
other, and it is safe to say that there is not a better known 
man, nor more congenial companion, inthe tradetoday. We 
wish him continued success and more laurels. 


A COLLECTION OF LITHO CARDS AS A PRIZE.—Who has 
the litho stone upon which the inventor of lithography made 
his first mark? Where is the impression obtained there- 
from? For if the first book printed from movable type 
brought $20,000 at a recent sale in London, why should not 
rare old specimens of lithography bring good prices some 
day. I havea collection of business cards from lithograph- 
ing firms and offices, dating back to 1860 only, still I prize 
it highly, and will offer it as a prize to the engraver who 
sends in the best sample of his work in that line by Novem- 
ber 1 next. 

CHEMICAL CHANGES IN LirHO Process.—In drawing or 
transferring it is principally the soap which undergoes 
through the etching a chemical change ; the soda contained 
in the soap becomes separated from its former constituents, 
the oleous and margarine acid, and forms a soda nitrate, 
which, being soluble in water, is afterward washed away. 
The new fatty acids, in combination with the oleaginous 
substances formed of the tallow and wax by aid of the oleous 
acids formed through the etching, are insoluble in water and 
ordinary acids. They form a firm combination with the 


stone or metal plate and penetrate even below its surface, 
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to a more or less extent, producing on stone a new chemical 
substance called sebacic lime. This then forms the print- 
ing face, and the change is distinctly visible. After wash- 
ing off all the ink, these places will appear lighter, but are 
considerably harder in texture than the stone. 


INKS FOR PRINTING SAFETY TintTs.—J. W. F. & Sons 
write: ‘‘ Will you kindly give us information regarding 
inks for printing safety tints?’’ Answer.—Two kinds of 
ink are to be considered for this work. The first is a color 
which can be washed away entirely, being a pure water- 
color with glue or gelatin size, and is usually composed of 
color which dissolves easily in water, say: Dry color, 10 
parts; gum or glue, 4 parts; glycerin, 4 parts; water, 3 
parts. To which is added more or less white, as the amount 
of color is reduced to make tints lighter. The best way to 
print is in letterpress, on account of the litho mode of damp- 
ing. The other is for litho use and cannot be easily erased 
without soiling the paper or causing a disagreeable change 
in the color of the ink: Take a good wash color, say cochi- 
neal, some of the anilines, indigo, carmine, saffron, etc., 
30 parts; mix and grind with thin varnish (thinned in 
turpentine); then mix 5 parts castile soap with a little oil 
of lavender and gradually add to the color. (Reduce to 
proper shade with magnesia before adding soap.) Oxalic 
acid will remove writing, but will not obliterate this print- 
ing, and yet change it to such an extent that it will be 
instantly detected. 

MASTERS IN LiTHOGRAPHY.— When our characteristic 
American talent discovers the real merits of lithography 
for free and unhampered original productions of art works, 
there will be a genuine revival, an epoch-making renaissance 
in our art. The French have already sounded the keynote, 
and the result is that everywhere ‘‘artist lithographers’”’ 
are maturing. The names of Doré, Charlet, Mounier, etc., 
have been creditably associated with lithography, and in 
our day such artists as Chéret, Mucha, Dufon, Toulouse- 
Latrec, Grasset and others have made themselves conspicu- 
ous through this medium; in England the ‘‘ Fitzroy Pic- 
tures’? are creating a sensation and fame for their author ; 
in Germany H. Thoma, Pidoll, Steinhausen, etc., are doing 
wonders for this revival, and here we have had such men as 
H. A. Thomas, Matt Morgan, T. A. Liebler, F. H. Lindner, 
Sarony, Riminauski, Fabronius, but all of the old school. 
The real strong men of today are engaged in ‘‘ black and 
white’? upon the various newspapers and magazines, and 
their influence will soon be felt when they understand the 
medium of the litho press for original work; or, better said, 
when the litho press, with its simplified printing plates, 
has placed itself at the disposal of modern art, and extends 
the proper invitation to American talent and genius. 


LITHOGRAPHY ONLY AT THE THRESHOLD OF ITS DEVEL- 
OPMENT.— ‘‘In the bosom of lithography slumber as yet 
many hidden forces similar to the powers that have laid 
dormant for three centuries in the typographic art. Qual- 
itative as well as quantitative lithography has not yet 
reached its limit, even if it now has at its disposal construct- 
ive means which no other printing method is possessed of — 
even if it now has apparently resources for the creation of 
its product which are not at the disposal of any other 
reproductive method, it is certain that this art has not, so 
far, surrendered, either artistically or mechanically, the 
wealth of its possibilities. From the hands of the fine arts, 
as well as from the mechanico-chemical sciences, lithography 
has to receive much more yet than it has thus far obtained. 
Photography, this effective and valuable adjunct to the 
printing arts, has as yet come too little under its control. 
Many signs indicate, and I am, therefore, of the firm opinion 
that lithography and its peculiar method of printing have a 
great deal to expect from the future, and that the invention 
of Senefelder still stands only at the threshold of its devel- 
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opment.”— Georg Fritz, author of Handbuch Der Litho- 
graphie und Steindruckes, Director of the Royal Printing 
Establishment, Vienna, and the greatest living authority 
on the subject. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF LITHOGRAPHY.— The transfer embod- 
ies the real principle of lithography, for every sort of stone 
or metal, provided it does not possess a high state of glassy 
polish or extreme condensation of texture ; possesses the qual- 
ity of absorbing grease as well as water, and allowing these 
to penetrate more or less below its surface. Where the 
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CovER DESIGN BY CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON. 


water has lodged the grease finds no hold, and vice versa; 
but to make a practical printing plate of stone or metal, 
suitable for long runs, a third chemical principle is called 
in—etching. An inorganic acid, as nitric, sulphuric, 
muriatic, phosphoric, fluoric, etc., in combination with an 
organic product, as gum arabic, fills the bill. The ink and 
crayons for drawing and transferring to stone, etc., are 
composed mainly of soap, tallow, wax, resin and lamp- 
black (the latter for no other purpose than to gauge the 
degree of strength of the former) ; by a very high temperature 
these substances are fused completely. This is what Sene- 
felder discovered in 1798. 

NoTEs ON PROGRESS.—W. F. Powers & Co., lithog- 
raphers, is one of the junior establishments in New York. 
It has existed only about six months, but the strides this 
energetic young firm has already made are wonderful. 
Here the ‘‘ combination sheet ’’ is brought out to the fullest 
extent as ameans to obtain quick results, and what other 
firms give up as a profitless task is turned into money by 
this firm. Modern methods, coupled with exact figuring and 
ingenuity, combined with taste, are evident here. I remem- 
ber only one instance in the history of lithography in New 
York where they have been excelled, and that was by Sackett, 
Wilhelms & Betzig (now Sackett & Wilhelms Lithographing 
Company). About a dozen years ago, they also started out 
with simple commercial work, but quickly branched out, 


embracing all fields of art printing, and are now at the top. 
A noteworthy and very suggestive fact nowadays is that all 
up-to-date establishments in the printing line are adding, if 
they do not already possess, either a typo or litho plant to 
their respective concerns, and find them valuable auxil- 
iaries, too. Many have built extensive photo studios in 
addition to the above-mentioned plants, but the writer would 
not advise a small firm to do that, as there are many photo 
establishments which make a specialty of furnishing A 1 
half-tone or line work, on stone or metal plates, to anyone 
who wishes them, and at low rates. The unbiased observer 
cannot help noting the significance of the fact in this 
progressive era. The half-tone on aluminum is a com- 
plete success, lithographically, in New York. The plate 
does not smear or tint, and it is impossible to knock it off 
with the roller, no matter how you maytry. No grinding 
is required after work is done; wash off the old work with 
acid and the plate is ready for a new transfer. And the 
number of impressions it yields— you can’t feed it fast 
enough. The press used is only one-third the size of the 
old flat bed, but it is built more on the sky-scraper order. 





THE NEW EDITORIA AT INTERLACHEN. 


HE committee appointed by the National Editorial 
Association to arrange for the new Editorial Home 
has met with unexpected but gratifying success. A 
canvas of the sites has resulted in the selection of Inter- 
lachen, Florida, in Putnam County, not far from Palatka 
and the St. Johns river, and about thirty-five miles from 
St. Augustine. This is in the beautiful lake region of 
central Florida and is easily reached by railroads from 
any direction. With a generosity second only to that which 
prompted Childs in his great gift to the printers, a citizen 
of Interlachen and his wife (Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Hastings) 
have tendered to the committee as a gift to the association 
the Hotel Interlachen, together with over four hundred acres 
of orange grove property, in all amounting to fully $25,000. 
The hotel is a commodious structure and will make, with its 
surroundings of natural beauty, an ideal place for recuper- 
ation and recreation. The ten thousand or more of editors 
in the National Editorial Association are thus secured a 
rendezvous in the heart of the most delightful country of 
the South and within easy reach of the principal publishing 
centers. The intention is to make it primarily a resort for 
active newspaper men where they can find opportunity for 
short rest and enjoyment, and where those who wish may 
own lots and build homes. Worn-out newspaper men, also, 
will find here, as do the printers at Colorado Springs, a 
retreat among friends and congenial company. Among 
other projects, it is planned to bring together once a year — 
from Franklin’s birthday (January 17) to April 1—an 
assembly of editors, newspaper publishers and writers to 
exchange views and spend a pleasurable time in recreation. 
Members will come and go during this the period of this 
assembly as their interests demand. This plan for a home 
which is thus beginning to take on material semblance is 
the outcome of a suggestion made by B. B. Herbert, editor 
of the National Printer-Journalist, as far back as 1884, and 
its success is largely due to his activity and that of Mr. W. 
E. Pabor in its behalf. Under the able supervision of the 
committee, what seemed to many an ideal now promises to 
become a factor in promoting the welfare and camaraderie 
of the entire newspaper fraternity. An organization is to 
be incorporated under the laws of Florida, and will be 
known as the Editoria Company for a National Editorial 
Resort and Home. It will be managed by a board of control 
made up of seven members of the association. The home 
will be opened this coming winter on Franklin’s birthday, 
January 17. Mr. W. E. Pabor has been elected resident 
manager, and is now permanently on the grounds. 
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POSTER-LORE, AND THE NEWER MOVEMENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


All specimens submitted for criticism, and all correspondence on this 
head, should be addressed personally to the writer, in care of this office. 
Designs intended for reproduction must be mailed flat, or properly pro- 
tected by tube if rolled. 

@a. 


“Ir is a difference of opinion,” as Pudd’nhead Wilson remarked, “ that 
makes horse races, and I hold no subject worth while that has not a for and 
against.”” So I cheerfully reproduce here some delightful, though dissenting, 
remarks that Mr. Ambrose Bierce lately made in his column of “ Prattle” in 
the Sunday issue of the San Francisco Examiner. After noting the appear- 
ance of this new department in THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Bierce pro- 
ceeds to smile at the adoration of the poster, affirming it to be made of “‘ the 
same enthusiasm that inspires the Hindu man and brother when contem- 
plating the ligneous virtues and hewn pulchritude of the Idol of Hope and 
Slaughter. I don’t care to affirm an equality between these two objects of 
worship; the poster is incomparably superior, in that it lends itself to the 
art of the collector, and thereby invites an affection that is not necessarily an 
element of worship. Whatever one can collect one can learn to love with a 
warm and tender regard which deity, even of one’s own facture, does not 


always inspire. I once knew a collector of champagne corks, each of which 

















A GERMAN BooK-CovER By M. SLEVOGT. 


he duly labeled with the date of its popping, and such other particulars of 
its history as he could ascertain. He had a bushel, and I am persuaded that 
his relations with each unit of the lot had something of the charm and ten- 
derness of an intrigue. I dare say that in the secret soul of him my friend 
Pollard cherishes for the purple blondes and yellow brunettes of his collection 
a sentiment that ought to land him in the divorce court. . . As for me, 
I feel as yet no call to go forward to the anxious seat, but with a wicked and 
stiff-necked perversity propose to continue in my state of sin, regarding the 
poster with contumelious irreverence. Sid 
@A. 

SoME strong, artistic paper covers for books are coming from the presses 
of the Miinich publishers. I have a design by M. Slevogt, done as far back 
as 1895, that is worth notice, so it is given in black reduction here. It is fora 





A Boox-Cover By F. A. NANKIVELL. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN SLOAN, BY HIMSELF. 


novel, ** Eine Leidenschaft,” by Vosmeer de Spie, and is put out by 
A. Langen. It is chiefly in reds and dark blues. A woman’s head in a win- 
dow frame—the head, flesh with yellow lights; the hair red; a dash of 
scarlet comes from an urn below, and yellowish red smoke enwraps the male 
figure to the left. 

@a. 


AN exhibition of the artistic works of Alphonse Mucha was lately held 
at the Salon des Cent, in Paris. 


A VERY neat series of calendars, in card form, is being issued by a Cin- 
cinnati lithographing firm, from designs by H. L. Bridwell and F. Butler. 


Sa. 

THE two sketches by Ethel Reed shown in the current ?¢//ow Book are 
by no means up to her mark. Her backgrounds, so much in the texture of 
faded tapestries or dirty mirrors, begin to weary somewhat, and the impres- 
sionism of ‘‘ The Vision’ is mere inexpressive jumbling. 

@A. 

THREE bookplates designed by Mr. Patten Wilson are shown in the 
thirteenth volume of the ?¢//ow Book, now current. They are plates done 
for Egerton Clairmonte, S. Carey Curtis and H. B. Marriott Watson. Mr. 
Watson is esteemed as the author of the “‘ Galloping Dick” stories and much 
other good literature. Mr. Wilson has chosen the armorial sort of designing 
in these cases, although in the Watson plate there is much also of the sym- 
bolical. ‘These plates are decidedly the most noteworthy of the art contribu- 
tions in the volume. 

@a. 


THE handsomest paper cover that an American book has yet borne, to 
my mind, is by Mr. F. A. Nankivell. I hope I may be believed if I say I 
think I can free myself utterly from personal interest in this. Were this 
cover for ‘‘ Dreams of Today ”’ for a book by my dearest enemy, I would still 
hold to the first sentence of this paragraph. There has been some controversy 
over this design. Other finely artistic things in America have suffered 
similarly. New York booksellers have attempted boycott of this cover. But 
I think the public will commend the attempt tocut for American books as 
artistic clothes as Jules Cheret and A. Steinlen do for French volumes. 
The best argument for the cover is to reproduce it, as is done here and now. 
Of course, in the black much is lost, but there is at least a fair hint. The 
margin, the broken columns and the grasses are in several shades of sage ; 
the moon and the hair is brick-red, the body flesh-tinted ; the sky is blue, 
as is all the lettering and the outline work; the birds’ wings are gold; the 
stars and the woman’s veiling are white. The entire composition symbol- 
izes the title: the woman waking, and the fabled dream-birds of Japan. 
That Chicago should have published this cover seems matter for congratu- 


lation. 
@a. 
INASMUCH as it was through the columnsof THE INLAND PRINTER, a 
year or two ago, that the powersof Mr. John Sloan asa designer in black-and- 
white were first proclaimed to any forcible extent, it is not unfitting that I 

















should here present an original portrait of Mr. Sloan that he himself has 
been good enough to execute for me. Mr. Sloan is a Philadelphian, but is 
young. Since Moods died I have not seen much of this artist’s work, but the 
fortunate ones possessing the few volumes of that quarterly possess, in 
those pages, some admirable specimens of Mr. Sloan’s designing. Person- 
ally, I must count the title-page Mr. Sloan did for a book called “‘ Cape of 
Storms” a thing to be eminently grateful for. I hope to see more of this 
artist’s work. 
@a. 


TuE poster for Mr. Humphrey, by Miss Stowell, has been reproduced in 
colors by Les Maitres de l’ Affiche in Paris. 


Sa. 


For the English periodical, The Artist, there is a new poster, effective in 
its simplicity, that we append here in reduction. 


@a. 


For the international review, L’ Aude, of Paris, there is a poster by 

Marcel Lenvir, of which we here show a small black-and-white. 
@A. 

A cuRIOoUsS and notable change is come to 7rzth, in which weekly some 
excellent black-and-white and color work has appeared in time past. It is 
now a monthly. 

SA. 


From the press of Fr. Ackermann, in Weinheim, comes a five-act play, 
“ Spring’s Blossoms ” (Friihlingsreif), by Gottfried Lutter. It is a drama 
of the somber sort, akin to Sudermann’s ‘“‘ Sodom’s End,” and teaches a 
very modern sort of lesson, though obviously unfitted for stage presentation. 

@a. 

AMONG 1897 theatrical posters, of American workmanship, that have 
been worthy of attention from an artistic standpoint are a three-sheet for 
Barnum & Bailey, by Edward Potthast ; a three-sheet for Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, by H. L. Bridwell; three-sheets for Koster & Bial, by F. Butler and 
H. L. Bridwell; a three-sheet for ‘‘ A Fool of Fortune,” by F. Butler and 
H. L. Bridwell; a three-sheet and a twenty-eight-sheet for the ‘*‘ Manda- 
rin,” by H. L. Bridwell, all from the Strobridge Company. 

@a. 

OnE of the German artists prominent in the pages of Fugend is I. R. 
Witzel, whose activity in the designing of colored covers for paper books I 
wish to note here, by showing a facsimile, in black, of a design done for the 
Leipsic publishing house of E. Pierson. It shows a woman in white, with 
streaming yellow hair, against black tree-trunks. A large tree in the fore- 
ground is in blue, the name of the author, at top of the picture, is in red, as 
is the last word of the title, ‘*‘ Ulmenried”’; the margin and ground color is 


blue. 
SA. 

THE return from Paris of J. C. Leyendecker is worthy of record here. 
This young artist’s success is too well known to need much exploitation. 
From an appreciative article in the Chicago Post one learns that ‘‘ he confesses 
that his stay in Paris and his color studies there have served to strengthen 
his interest in poster and decorative art, and that he will no doubt do consid- 
erable in this field, wherein he has already achieved an enviable success.” 
Mr. Leyendecker will probably remain in Chicago and resume illustrative 


work. 
@a. 

A NEw book-cover design by Maynard Dixon, whose Lo-To-Kah poster 
I showed in June, deserves attention. It is for a book of tales by V.Z. Reed, 
“Tales of the Sun Land.” On a background of dull orange, a black 
human figure is shown with a club in one hand, a cup in the other ; and two 
disks, one black, one white, showing behind him. The entire design is sym- 
bolic, the disks meaning, to the Indians, Day and Night; the club is War, 
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the cup, Races; the figure is the Unknown Being presiding over them, 
from whose head and feet flow the tides of life. There is also a poster, in 
blacks and browns, for this volume, by the same artist. Mr. Dixon’s 
distinctively American treatment, and his decorative use of the American 
Indian, make his posters notable. 

SA. 


It is curious to consider how much of what is really lasting in the black- 
and-white art of today is likely to prove toward posterity the only evidences 
of reputations that once were quoted as high as Senior Wranglers. As I 
look over the work of such men as Phil May, Raven-Hill, Max Beerbohm 
and S. H. Sime in England, and Léandre in France, it occurs to me that 
fifty years from now the only actual claim to public memory that many of 
the present subjects of those pencils will have will be the fact of having been 
so perpetuated in black-and-white. A reputation is a brittle thing, but a 
really good caricature has staying qualities. Many a statesman, or writer, 
or actor, now of familiar name to us all, will, I venture to believe, pass 
utterly out of human ken or care, and posterity will know of him only that a 
certain clever artist limned him in black-and-white. Remembering this, I 
wonder that more American music-hall performers do not choose to have 
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reputable artists do posters of themselves ; I am sure that in no other way 

are they likely to be known when their activity has ceased. Many a Cheret, 

a Steinien, a Mucha poster will make history of café chantant favorites. 
@A.: 

ABOUT once a quarter-year a well-known New York newspaper artist 
absents himself from his work, likewise his home, for the space of two or 
three days. He is such a hard worker, however, that his managing editor 
has grown to overlook these lapses without much parleying. The other day 
the artist had come in after one of these periods, when the managing editor 
called him. ‘“ What kept you away?” was asked. ‘The artist spoke up 
with a most solemn face: “I had a terrible attack of neuralgia,” he said, 
and then added, after a serious pause, ‘‘ My wife says if I have another one 
like it she’ll leave me.” 

















PostTER DESIGN By WILL H. DRAKE. 


In Germany, to judge from the advertising columns of some of the 
papers, the demand for posters exceeds the supply. Several printing 
houses advertise, asking artists to submit poster designs. Curious, too, as 
showing the commercial lines most alive to the advantages of artistic adver- 
tising, are the subjects mentioned in the requests to artists. One firm in 
Leipsic desires designs advertising bicycles and liquors. Another offers a 
wider field. Coffee, chocolate, cocoa, cigarettes, cognac, liquors, electric 
lighting, bicycles, beef extract, gas burners, mineral water, ink and tooth 
powder — all these demand posters. American artists desiring the names of 
the firms asking for poster designs in Germany can obtain them from the 
writer of these notes. 

In various times and places I have been glad to say complimentary 
things about Mr. F. A. Nankivell, his posters and his linework. My opinion 
of his work iseven better than any I have yet expressed. But that does not 
prevent my being open-eyed to some of the man’s personal traits. I find, for 
instance, that when the weather is hot he has been known to look on beer 
when froth was blowing; and that he is a member of some secret clan, his 
allegiance to which he proclaims by wearing neckties initialed “‘B. B.” 
Cynics have told me that these initials merely stand for a firm of genial 
Israelites who sell scarfs on Broadway. But I scorn that explanation. And 
as a matter of disenchantment I present the sketch of Mr. Nankivell that 
Mr. L. M. Glackens, of the New York Yournai/, lately did, and that is here 
first printed. 

@a. 


A most flagrant case of appropriating famous French posters for Amer- 
ican use is that of a Cash Register concern, with offices on Broadway, New 
York, and Madison street, Chicago. Posters by Cheret, Vallaton, Grasset, 
Pal, Meunier and many other well-known artists are constantly used by 
these people with their own lettering substituted for the original wording on 
the French designs. As the posters are nearly all of them well-known 
designs, this is such flagrant robbery, and so obvious to all poster collectors, 
that one wonders if the general public will not gradually grow aware of the 
fraud. To the uninitiated these showy posters look like great enterprise ; 
to those who know that, they are old posters, paid for by other people, and 
calmly used by this concern, the whole process spells something very dif- 


ferent. 
@a. 
In Scribner’s Magazine there has been appearing a series of illustrations 
on London by C. D. Gibson, the brief letterpress being also his. In one 


number there was a full-page sketch labeled “‘ Outside Morley’s.” It is a 
street scene, with an omnibus strong in the foreground. The artist has not, 
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however, caught the typically London note with such distinctness as to put 
the sketch beyond criticism. So it happened that two other artists were 
overheard by me the other day disputing about this drawing. ‘The one 
declared it was faithfully characteristic, typical. The other said it might be 
any old place. 

** But I tell you,” declared Gibson’s protagonist, “it simply couldn’t be 
anywhere else but London. London’s the only place they have an omnibus 
like that.”’ 

“Oh, you’re mistaken,” said the other, ‘ you’ll find plenty of them on 
the Continent.” 

‘“* Well,” finally declared the defender of his faith, desperately, and in 
the voice of a man barring all further argument, “‘at any rate there’s no 
other *buses would have ‘ Piccadilly’ on ’em !” 

Which is true, but scarcely the kind of proof Mr. Gibson would admire, 
I presume. 

For my part, I must say that the sketch of fashionables labeled ‘In 
Bond Street,”’ in the same article, might as well have been labeled “ Fifth 
Avenue,” for any note of the British type it contains. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


HE American Institute is planning to give its sixty- 
sixth annual exhibition, known to the world as the 
American Institute Fair, at the Madison Square Gar- 

den, New York City, beginning September 20 next and con- 
tinuing till November 3. 

Its first exhibition was given at Masonic Hall, corner 
of Pearl street and Broadway, in 1828, since which time it 
has gradually outgrown various larger quarters, till now 
the vast amphitheater of the Madison Square Garden, with 
its 30,000 square feet for exhibition purposes, is none too 
large to accommodate those who seek to acquaint the public 
with their specialties and secure the benefit, for mercan- 
tile purposes, of its prizes and awards. The benefit to be 
derived from this fair in the way of diffusing a knowledge 
of any new invention or production can readily be seen 
when one considers the thousands of merchants, buyers 
and travelers who are constantly visiting New York, and 
especially at this season of the year. This year, on account 
of the efforts of the ‘‘ Merchants’ Association of New York”’ 
to attract dealers from all parts of the country by getting 
for them special rates on railroads, the advantages to the 
exhibitor would seem to be more than usual. Mr. Alfred 
Chasseaud, general superintendent, has had so much expe- 
rience in promoting exhibitions of this kind that his ideas 
cannot fail to be of service to those contemplating dis- 
playing their product. 

It is to be regretted that those interests which depend 
upon the printer are not more generally represented. A 
few publications have sought to increase their circulation 
by doing the printing ‘‘ while you wait.’’? What their suc- 
cess was we do not know. The absence of many represen- 
tative manufacturers of printing machinery may be easily 
explained by their dependence upon printers, who remind 
us of the dramatic critic who could not go to the theater 
with his wife because he had to stay at home and write it up. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE POSTER. 


A young artist, says the New York /ournal, whose ten- 
dency toward open-air effects was so strong that he always 
wore his shirt open at the neck, had painted a landscape 
that for fidelity to nature was almost as good as a photo- 
graph. It was a thing anyone could admire, which proved 
its great commercial value. Unfortunately, as the artist 
turned to wipe his brushes, an aged cow, dissatisfied with 
her faithful representation in the picture, swished her tail 
across the canvas, utterly commingling the colors. The 
artist was about to commit suicide when a friend approached 
him. Gazing at the canvas, the latter opened wide his eyes. 
Then he placed his hand solemnly on the artist’s shoulder. 

‘* My boy,”’ he said, “‘ it’s the hit of your life.’’ 

The friend was a heavy advertiser, and thus the poster 
came into being. 














PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY CHARLES M. CHAPMAN. 


Following is an outline of the patents granted during the month of June 
in the art of printing : 

The multicolor printing press of Fig. 1 is the invention of W. H. R. 
Toye, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who has assigned to himself, Robert P. 
Brown and Edward L. Bailey, of same place. The improvements in this 
machine are of a character to perfect its operation and productions, and pro- 
vide a machine capable of exceptionally rapid work. 

W. H. R. Toye is also the inventor of the machine of Fig. 2, for polishing, 
brightening or glazing printed matter, thereby imparting to such matter a 
bright finish, removing surplus ink, and thoroughly rubbing into the paper 
recently printed matter. His machine is provided with rubbers working 
over the surface of the paper in different directions, first lightly and then 
progressively, more energetically. Assignment to the same parties. 

Fig. 3 shows a matrix-making machine, invented by Charles Sears, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The several improvements relate to the dies mounted upon 
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the type bars, mechanism for actuating said dies, mechanism for imparting 
a differential feed movement to the carriage, mechanism for facilitating the 
justification of the matrix line, and mechanism for clamping the matrix 
blocks to the carriage when they are receiving the impression of the dies. 
Other details are involved. 

Fig. 4 is a sheet-piling attachment for platen presses, being the invention 
of Jacob Gottlieb, of Cumberland, Maryland. ‘The device is quite simple 
and inexpensive, and piles regularly and evenly in readiness for cutting or 
trimming. 

The typecasting and composing machine of Fig. 5 is the invention of 
Frank Amos Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who has assigned to 
the Tachytype Manufacturing Company, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Some 
of the features of this machine are capable of being applied to matrix- 
making machines, linotype machines and typewriting machines. 

The matrix-making machine of Fig. 6.is also the invention of Frank 
Amos Johnson, he having also assigned to the same company ; and the type- 
setting machines of Figs. 7 and 8 are also Mr. Johnson’s inventions, these 
latter machines, however, being assigned to the Johnson Typesetter Com- 
pany, of Portland, Maine. 

Fig. 9 shows the delivery apparatus of a printing press with the counting 
mechanism applied thereto, invented by Samuel G. Goss, of Chicago, Illinois, 
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who has assigned to the Goss Printing Press Company, of same place. 
Various details tending to perfection are involved. 

Fig. 10 is a font of type covered by design patent granted Lawrence M. 
Jones and John L. Jones, of Kansas City, Missouri, the leading features 
being the jagged, lightning-like lines branching in various directions. 

Alexander J. Hood, of Muscoda, Wisconsin, has invented a device for 
attachment to any ordinary printing press, adapting said press to print in 
a variety of colors. 

Julius Wegel, of Leipsic, Germany, has improved upon rotary printing 
presses of the cylinder type. The printing cylinder is caused to rotate in 
first one and then the other direction, causing even distribution of impres- 
sion. This operation and arrangement also increases the capacity of the 
machine. Other objects are secured by improved devices. 

Jerome B. Bell, of Wilmington, Delaware, has invented a hand-operated 
lead cutter, particularly adapted to trim the slugs of linotype machines. 

Joseph Spillinger, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has invented a print- 
ing device for paper-roll holders, calculated to be inexpensive, automatic in 
its operation, readily applied to any construction of holder without necessi- 
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tating material change. The inking device is also improved, the flow being 
regulated and cut off at will, avoiding leakage. 

Henry D. Swift and Daniel Wheeler Swift, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
have improved the feeding mechanism of a rotary, single-sheet printing 
press. 

William R. Toye, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has improved upon 
multicolor printing presses to the extent of doing away with the curved 
type forms. He has assigned to himself, Robert P. Brown and Edward L. 
Bailey, of same place. 

Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, has invented improvements in 
delivery and folding apparatus for printing machines, and also improve- 
ments in bed-motions for cylinder printing machines, the same forming the 
subject of two separate patents. 

Julius G. Hocke, of Bayonne, New Jersey, has made improvements 
in printing apparatus for bills and receipts, the machine printing the 
proper character upon a shipping receipt and at the same time a sep- 
arate check or ticket with duplicate characters of those upon the shipping 
receipt. 

Murray Hinckley Spear, of London, England, assignor to the Lamson 
Paragon Supply Company, Limited, of same place, has invented a number- 
ing machine intended for numbering upon a continuous sheet which is 
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afterward cut into sheets. The apparatus is capable of being used apart 
from a printing machine. 


Various improvements have been made in typesetter cases for type-. 


setting machines, by Louis Kossuth Johnson and Abbot Augustus Low, of 
Brooklyn, New York, assignors to the Alden Type Machine Company, of 
New York City. Their machines involve simple means for attaining the 
desired function and form the subject matter of three different patents. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

THE Review of Reviews is hereafter to be known as the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, the old title having 
been added to the new as an appendix that can later be 
readily dropped. 

THE Ad-Writer, ‘‘ published for the writers of Business 
English,’ published in St. Louis, Missouri, by the Ad- 
Writer Company, is a sprightly monthly that has won favor 
among many advertisers. H.H. Paramore is the editor. 


WE are indebted to Mrs. T. Vernette Morse, of the Cen- 
tral Art Association, and editor of Arts for America, 
Chicago, for the use of photographs of the Indian paintings 
of Mr. E. A. Burbank, half-tone reproductions of which 
appear in this issue. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEy’s Cuban policy has revived the 
flagging interest in Cuban affairs, and the publisher of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’ ‘‘Cuba in War Time”’ states this 
to be the reason which has made a new edition of the book 
necessary. 

ConAN DOYLE’s new story, ‘‘ The Tragedy of Korosko,’’ 
is being advertised, says the Literary Review, in the street 
cars of Boston as the adventures of two Boston women and 
a Harvard graduate. It is said that in his early days 
Conan Doyle had a hard experience in marketing his 
wares. His first story was refused by eleven publishers, 
and he only received $125 from the twelfth. 

THE Furniture Journal, of Rockford, Illinois, has liter- 
ally blossomed out in its midsummer number. It wears a 
cover printed in tints of green and red and ornamented with 
roses and butterflies. It contains an unusual number of 
advertisements, some forty-seven pages in all, many of them 
in two colors, and attractive in their composition. The 
entire body of the advertising is placed in the back part of 
.the book. 

MAGAZINES devoted to popular subjects, neatly printed, 
and sold at a low price, are bound to secure large subscrip- 
tion lists if the business management is adequate to the 
field. It is on this basis that Mr. D. J. Thomas, business 
manager of How to Grow Flowers, is able to point to 
a circulation of over 50,000 copies in less than a year 
from the time the paper was begun. Springfield, Ohio, is 
the home of this lusty monthly, which Mr. Thomas has 
arranged to place on sale at all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Dopp, MEAD & Co. announce a new and uniform edition 
of the works of Hamilton W. Mabie, each volume to contain 
a frontispiece in photogravure. They will publish in 
October a work entitled ‘‘ American Book Clubs,’’ with 
accounts of all known publishing book clubs in America, 
and descriptions and collations of their various publica- 
tions, prepared by A. Growoll, managing editor of the 
Publishers’ Weekly ; also the volume for 1897 of ‘‘ American 
Book Prices Current.’’ They have in press ‘‘ The New Eng- 
land Primer,’’ edited by Paul Leicester Ford. The volume 
will contain transcripts of title-pages, collations and 
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descriptions of all known editions, with reproductions in 
facsimile of a large number of title-pages, illustrations and 
specimen pages of the text. In addition Mr. Ford has pre- 
pared a most interesting account of the origin and history 
of the ‘‘ Primer.’’ 


VotumE I, Number 1, of the New Time appeared in 
July. It is a radical reform monthly magazine, published 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago. The editorial man- 
agement is in the hands of B. O. Flower, who achieved a 
national reputation as editor of the Arena, and Frederick 
Upham Adams, formerly editor of New Occasions. It makes 
a book of sixty pages, entirely machine set. The cover 
bears an attractively designed title printed in blue and 
silver. It is to be the exponent of free silver, government 
control and social democracy. 


THE Boston Herald indulges in this little pleasantry at 
the expense of Mr. Stephen Crane, the novelist: ‘‘ A war cor- 
respondent who saw Stephen Crane at the battle of Velestino 
says he followed the young man up a steep hill enveloped 
in the smoke of battle, and watched the pale face of the 
intrepid novelist as he seated himself on an ammunition 
box, amid a shower of shells, and casually lighted a cigar- 
ette. This hasn’t been equaled for real bravery since Arte- 
mus Ward took up his lodgings in a powder magazine and 
picked his teeth with bayonets, just to show that he was 
willing to die for his country.’’ 


THE Literary Review, a monthly of belles-lettres, has not 
shone long in the firmament of literature and journalism, 
but makes up in brightness for its lack in years. The May 
number, among other interesting articles, has a continua- 
tion of Mr. Percival Pollard’s ‘‘Interviews with Publish- 
ers.’”’ Mr. H. I. Kimball, who this time falls a victim to 
Mr. Pollard’s irresistible art, speaks out a little more freely 
than he otherwise would. At any rate, we cannot agree 
with all of his deductions in regard to Chicago as a pub- 
lishing center. The reviewer’s columns are extraordinarily 
spicy, and serve up the latest literary gossip about authors, 
books and periodicals. The Literary Review is printed in 
old style throughout, on handmade, deckle-edged paper. 


THE new National Library was reorganized on July 1, 
when Mr. John Russell Young, of Philadelphia, was 
appointed librarian. Mr. Spofford, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, refused to be considered for the new position because 
of his age and the responsibility that would attach to the 
librarianship of the new library. Mr. Young, however, 
who has been a lifelong friend of Mr. Spofford, has ten- 
dered the latter the post of assistant librarian at a salary 
of $4,000 per annum, so that a long record for eminent serv- 
ice that began some thirty-five years ago will not be broken. 
Printers and publishers will be interested to know that 
there is to be a superintendent of copyrights, with a salary 
of $3,000 per annum. This long-needed division in func- 
tions will doubtless greatly expedite the business of the 
copyright office, for which everybody will be duly grateful. 
Mr. Young is well known as a war correspondent and jour- 
nalist, and is the author of the work ‘‘ Around the World 
with General Grant.’’ He was minister to China for a num- 
ber of years. 


SoME MASTERS IN LITHOGRAPHY.— Mr. Atherton Curtis 
has done a valuable service to the cause of lithography in 
‘* Some Masters in Lithography,’’ just issued by D. Apple- 
ton & Company, in a limited edition of 750 copies. Lithog- 
raphy is making progress toward greater achievement in 
its technical field, but to this aspect of the art Mr. Curtis 
has no reference. It is to the masters, the great artists — 
their methods and their creative power — that he gives atten- 
tion. The representation that the artist receives from the 
medium of lithography is unlimited. ‘‘ Of all the methods by 
which prints can be made, lithography is the one best suited 

















for working in masses, and consequently for working in 
values. Its scale of tones begins with the whitest paper 
and ends with the deepest black that printer’s ink can give. 
Between these two extremes every possible subdivision of 
tone is at the lithographer’s command.’’ The difference in 
the positions of the mere lithographer—the copier of 
designs or pictures, and the artist lithographer — whose 
works are evolved from his own consciousness, is marked. 
“The question of the respective positions of a man who does 
original work and one who reproduces the work of others,” 
says Mr. Curtis, ‘‘is an old one, and I do not care to enter 
upon a discussion of it here, 
especially since there is 
nothing new to be said on 
the subject. I can- 
not consider a man who 
merely interprets the work 
of others worthy to be placed 
among the great names of 
art, any more than I can con- 
sider a translator in litera- 
ture the equal of a great cre- 
ative writer.’”’ Lithography 
has appeared to be some- 
what difficult to learn, and 
possibly artists who have felt 
grieved at the inadequacy of 
photo-process to reproduce 
their work in its brilliancy may find satisfaction in the 
assurances of the faithfulness of the stone and its sympathy 
with the artist. ‘‘ The art is easily learned by anyone who 
has a knowledge of drawing.’’ A short sketch of Alois 
Senefelder, the inventor of lithography, is the opening chap- 
ter in the book, and then follow in order the names of the 
great lithographers selected by the author as worthy of con- 
sideration for reasons given in detail and not necessary to 
recount here. These are: Theodore Géricault, Richard 
Parkes Bonington, James Duffield Harding, Eugéne Isabey, 
Alexandre Calome, Eugéne Delacroix, Honoré Daumier, 
Nicolas Toussaint Charlet, Achille Devéria, Auguste Raffet, 
Gavarni. These are all treated of in a style so sympa- 
thetic, clear and comprehensive that the attention is pleas- 
antly interested. Beauties are pointed out that quicken and 
instruct the intelligence of the reader. The illustrations, of 
which there are twenty-two, from photogravure plates after 
representative lithographs, are mounted on boards, and are 
used skillfully to show the varying styles of the artists. 
The methods of drawing of the artists are touched on, and 
we reproduce one of these specimens, quoted by the author 
from De Goncourt’s /z/e, showing Gavarni’s method of 
drawing during his later years: ‘‘ We have watched him at 
work during many hours, for it was truly a miracle to see 
Gavarni cover a stone. It was as if the Genius of Drawing 
were at work. His hand resting upon a maul-stick and sus- 
pended over the stone placed upright upon the crosspiece of 
an easel, the lithographer, as if by hazard, and with a 
crayon that seemed to be merely playing, threw off at first 
a few strokes, a few zigzag lines like the stripes of a zebra, 
with which he effaced the light and glossy surface of the 
stone. The beginning of his drawing having been 
thus done with this confused, cloudy mass, his crayon turn- 
ing and rolling, brought out geometrical outlines, polygonal 
figures, squares like those on which Cambiaso incloses his 
sketches, though as yet nothing of the future drawing could 
be made out. Then these squares, circles and cubes being 

















DESIGN By T. J. ALFORD, 
Boston, MAss. 


forced into shape, lost their undefined forms and their life- 
less lines to assume human proportions, becoming misty 
silhouettes of men and women, which came out more and 
more from the vague and wavy mass, each new stroke of the 
crayon giving them relief, light, precision in outline and 
clearness. 


He worked without sketches, without anything 
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to aid his memory; and his hand, after a while, as if seized 
with a fever, seemed to reproduce from Nature a model that 
came back to pose in his memory. So it was. He saw the 
people he drew. Did he not say to Morére when he had 
finished a lithograph before him, ‘There! do you remem- 
ber?’ ‘No,’ replied Morére. ‘ What! It is the man we.saw, 
you know, on the guai de la Tournelle.’ That was twenty 
years previously.’”’ An appendix of technical explanations 
gives the uninitiated a clear idea of the general principles 
of theart. A list of prints and a bibliography are also given. 

Printed on handmade paper from old-style great primer, 

the book is a very attractive one. The binding is of brown 

buckram, stamped in black arabesque design, the lettering 
in gold. Price, $12 net. 

FOWLER’S PUBLICITY. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 1016 pages, about 
2,000 cuts and illustrations; cloth. New York: Publicity Publishing 
Company, 1897. 

Advertising is now conceded to be one of the most com- 
plex of sciences, the depthsof which even the experts have 
failed to fathom. It is as wide as human nature itself. It 
forms a constituent part of every successful business. The 
laws of social economy, the conditions of trade, the psy- 
chology of motives and of attention, the commercial study 
of language, the apt use of phrases, the pictorial arts, the 
resources of types and paper, of dress and address—this is 
a partial summary of what goes to make up the modern art 
of advertising. Could anything short of an encyclopedia or 
a thorough student be competent to treat this imposing 
theme? Fortunately for the business world, an encyclopedia 
is now available, written by Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler, the 
advertising expert, ‘‘ who knows whereof he speaks.’’ His 
work on ‘‘ Building Business,’’ issued several years ago, 
which has proved such a useful and handy manual for 
advertisers, forms the foundation study for the new ency- 
clopedia. The same pithy, snappy style that marks 
all of Mr. Fowler’s utterances and that has created his 
‘‘Fowlerisms”’ gives crispness tothe new work. ‘‘ Fowler’s 
Publicity,’’ with its thousand large pages, is a ponderous 
tome, because it comprises ‘‘several shows combined in 
one.’’ Here is the Dictionary of Great Successes, in which 
all of the leading business houses of the country let out the 
secrets of trade and tell what forms of advertising have 
brought what kinds of success. Here is the Dictionary of 
Trades, with the most valuable hints drawn from lifelong 
experience on the best forms of publicity for each. Here is 
the Dictionary of Periodicals, telling what each one is like 
and what it is worth to the advertiser. All the forms of 
graphic arts that are desirable in the art annunciative of all 
arts are described in a popular yet accurate style and 
illustrated with suitable plates. Types, borders, orna- 
ments in a thousand different fashions, each with its own 
description, adorn the reading pages and form a compara- 
tive exhibit of typographical possibilities that is worth a 
serious study and invaluable to the bidder for public gaze. 
Here is the whole story, beginning with the earliest forms 
of Biblical publicity in the days of Noah’s Ark and ending 
with the Five Cent Counter of the Boulevard of Bargains. 
In short, the book contains about everything that is worth 
knowing in what is aptly called in the sub-title ‘‘ The 
Public-Seeing Side of Business.’’ The presswork and 
typography is by the Barta Press, of Boston. The display 
type used in the specimens is furnished by the American 
Type Founders’ Company. The price is $15. 





THE illustration is greatly enhanced in value when 
accompanied by suitable type display. Indeed, we may say 
type is the foundation of the advertisement — its body and 
soul —the illustration, the embellishment —that which in 
right hands greatly increases the attractiveness and value of 
the advertisement.— Profitable Advertising. 
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| RLY to-morrow morning the 
h) tents will be folded and, like the 
Arabs, the regiment will silent- 


ly steal away to town, where 
Once again the garb of citizens will be 
resumed and the ideal soldier life which 
567 men have been living for the past 
week or ten days, will be at an end 2 & 





SUCLIGF of the poor is one of the many 
N, bse themes of life with which the people of 
Be Ss a great city are constantly brought face 
ENS to face. Like the people themselves, the 
question of their relief is always with us, not 
in an obscure way but insistently, demanding 
thought, a our sympathies, and incit- 
ing us to action. About 4678 men and women 
braver than the rest of us devote their lives in 
giving us the facts about the poor sh 8 28 2k FF 
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PROSPECTOR’S LUNCH 


CONTAINS COLD BROILED CHICKEN OR GAME, 
SANDWICHES, PICKLES, HARD-BOILED 
EGGS, CAKE, PIE AND FRUIT. 


PRICE, $2.50 TH E 
cb KLONDY KE 


CIRCLE CITY 
RULES AND SUGGESTIONS 


ALASKA 


PATRONS OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT MUST HELP 
THEMSELVES, OUR WAITERS BEING IN THE 
MINES, AND UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES 
WILL WE ENTERTAIN ANY COMPLAINT. 
GRUB STAKES FURNISHED. 
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SOUP VEGETABLES 
OX TAIL, 25c MASHED POTATOES GREEN CORN 
REINDEER, 25c MOOSE, 25c BOILED POTATOES 
SWEET POTATOES BOILED RICE 
BOILED BROWN POTATOES SAUER KRAUT 
SHORT RIBS OF BEEF, 75c 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST SAUSAGE, 75c FRESH FRUITS 
ROASTS PEACHES ORANGES APPLES 
BANANAS 
MADE BY | FOR SALE BY DESSERT 
INLAND | GOLDING & CO. PLE PIE PEACH PIE 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 
| formants bem VANILLA ICE CREAM 
PURE JAVA COFFEE WITH CREAM 
YPE (| DAMON-PEETS, New York. [PET MILK BUTTERMILK 
J WM. E. LOY, SAN FRANCISCO. 3 
| VEGETABLES, FRESH FRUITS AND DESSERT 
I OUN DRY GWATKIN & SON, ToronTo. SERVED WITH MEAT ORDERS. 
GETHER & DREBERT, 





SAINT LOUIS | MILWAUKEE. 


























VIEW FROM DOME OF AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 











THE PARTHENON, FINE ARTS BUILDING—THE GEM OF THE EXPOSITION. 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GROUNDS FROM THE GRANT SEE-SAW. 


TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, AT NASHVILLE. 
From photos by Thuss. 

















THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT 
NASHVILLE, 


HE location of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
is an ideal one for many reasons, the first of which 
is that the beautiful park in which it is situated is 

but the central point in a vast and beautiful region of 
country which perpetuates for hundreds of miles the very 
beauties which in their improved form 
make the exposition park a place of 
delight to every visitor. The propri- 
etors of the park from whom the expo- 
sition company leased it had spent 
something over a hundred thousand 
dollars in beautifying the grounds and 
making the prettiest and most attract- 
ive race course in the country, and when 
the exposition was an accomplished 
fact these improvements were utilized 
almost without alteration. 

The consequence of this is that the 
grading and laying out of the expo- 
sition grounds was accomplished at a 
cost so small as to he almost incredible 
to those familiar with such work. As 
it is now there is a magnificent park 
of two hundred acres diversified with 
lakes and running stream, with a high 
hill rising at the back where the home 
of the ‘‘air-ship’’ surmounts the high- 
est point. Around the base of the hill 
runs a broad avenue known as Broad- 
way, and along this thoroughfare are 
located the most popular of the amuse- 
ment features of the exposition. The 
rest of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’ as the amusement feature is called, 
is arranged in picturesque clusters about the base of the 
hill below the broader thoroughfare. 

The central point of the exposition is the Parthenon, the 
reproduction of the most famous of all structures, and the 
art gallery of the exposition. Situated on a slight emi- 
nence, in the exact center of the architectural scheme of the 
exposition, its surpassing beauty must be seen to be in any 
wise appreciated. All the details of the original are repro- 
duced, including the sculptures on the pediments and the 
metopes. Every measurement of the original has been care- 
fully studied by the architect, who, by 
the way, had given the Parthenon years 
of study before this reproduction, and 
not a line differs from the original in 
so far as the lines of the original have 
been determined by the studies of the 
best architects of all time. The collec- 
tion of pictures in the gallery is of a 
character to befit the splendid building 
meant to house them, aggregating over 
a million dollars and requiring to be 
insured for three-quarters of that sum. 

The other main buildings extend 
around the great central space in the 
form of an oval, the space between them 
and the Parthenon being for the most 
part devoted to flowers and shrubs. 
There are three buildings in this space, 
the History building, the Pyramid of 
Cheops and the Hygiene and Education 


building. 
The first of these, the History build- ie 
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tance from it on the original acropolis at Athens as in the 


reproduction here. It is devoted to the displays of an his- 


torical character which are far too valuable to be risked in 
anything but a fireproof building. The relics are sent by 
the women’s patriotic societies, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Colonial Dames, etc., and by the Con- 
federate Bivouacs, State Historical Society, and by private 
collectors. The value of its displays is simply incalculable. 





Vv. L. KIRKMAN. 


Portraits and personal belongings of the utmost value and 
interest are here from nearly every State east of the Missis- 
sippi river, and scores of the most prominent families in the 
country are represented. Conspicuous is the fine collection 
of the relics of the mound-builders. These comprise the best 
from a number of collections, notably the extensive collec- 
tion of Gen. G. P. Thurston, the author of a work on the 
mound-builders which is an accepted authority. 

The pyramid is the Memphis and Shelby County build- 
ing, and was chosen because the original stood at Memphis 
in Egypt. It stands by the Parthenon and shows all the 

gorgeous coloring of the original. ‘The 
5 interior is filled with the exhibits from 
the city and county erecting the struc- 
ture. 

The third structure inside the open 
space is the Hygiene and Education 
building, which is devoted to two 
classes of exhibits, relating to the sub- 
jects included in the name. The dis- 
plays are full and varied. There is one 
thing about the educational displays at 
the exposition which is indicative of the 
progress of educational spirit in the 
State. It was at first proposed to locate 
the educational exhibits in the gallery 
of the Commerce building on the west 
side. The responses to the invitations 
to send exhibits were so general that 
it was evident that the space would be 
insufficient. Then the proposition to 
erect the building for education and 
hygiene jointly was made and the matter 





ing, is an exact reproduction of the 
Erectheon, a companion building of the 
Parthenon, and which was the same dis- 


Mrs. VAN LEER KIRKMAN, 


President of the Tennessee Centennial 
Woman’s Board. 


was considered settled. But it was not 
settled. The space was taken and more 
was wanted. The Children’s building 
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THE MEMPHIS BUILDING. 


The Rialto and Vanderbilt University in the Background. 














A BIT OF VANITY FAIR—THE CENTENNIAL MIDWAY. 
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CHILDREN’S BUILDING. 


was given all exhibits below the col- 
lege grade and still the space was not 
sufficient. Then the original location, 
the west gallery of the Commerce 
building, was restored as an overflow 
exhibit, and here are some of the most 
attractive of the educational exhibits. 
In addition to these, the entire negro 
school exhibit is in the Negro building, 
the Shelby County exhibit in the pyr- 
amid and the Knoxville exhibit in the 
Knoxville building. This is a pretty 
good record for a State which has been 
criticised for its lack of educational 
interest. : 

The Agriculture building, with its 
wealth of decorative effects and its 
wonderful variety of exhibits from 
Tennessee and other States from the 
South and West; the great Commerce 
building, with its many products of 
the factories of the country, and its 
splendid foreign section; the Trans- 
portation building, with its infinite 
variety of vehicles and fine cars; the 
Railway Exhibit building, with its 
whole exposition in small compass, 
and its long train shed where the first 
train ever run in America is shown; 
the Minerals and Forestry building, 
where the wealth of Tennessee’s nat- 
ural resources, mineral and forest, are 
made manifest, and where the woods 
and timbers and ores and stones of the 
South are placed on dress parade; 
Machinery hall, where the busy ma- 
chines make the music of industry all 
day, and turn the raw materials into 
things of beauty and use in the twin- 
kling of an eye; the Negro building, 
the Children’s building, the Woman’s 
building and the Government building 
complete the chain that makes up the 
oval around the Parthenon. 

Most interesting is the Government 
building, because there may be seen 
the things which cannot be seen any- 
where outside of Washington, the work- 
ing exhibits of all the departments, 
which have a high educational value 
to every observer. The Post Office de- 
partment has an actual working office 
on the grounds, with its hourly col- 
lections and deliveries of mail; its 
money order system, the boxes, and 
figures showing the costumes of letter 
carriers in all civilized countries. In 
the Treasury department are shown 
the processes of plate printing, coining 
money, besides the usual large exhibits 
of articles prepared by the department 
for exhibition. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution shows some remarkable col- 
lections in the various departments of 
scientific discovery and research. The 
War department shows its soldiers and 
accouterments; its great guns and the 
method of their making; the uniforms 
and all the habiliments of war. The 
Navy department shows models of the 
war vessels of every class, masts and 


. 

















parts of vessels, great lighthouses and 
the revolving lights, as well as the 
flags of the Navy and many other 
things of interest. The Agricultural 
department makes a particularly good 
display of fruits and vegetables in 
connection with their enemies, the ene- 
mies being in magnified form and very 
lifelike. The interest of the Fisheries 
bureau is maintained at the high stand- 
ard usual to this branch of the expo- 
sition work. 

The Woman’s building is in so 
many respects the most artistic on the 
grounds that it is well-nigh beyond 
the power of brief description. Six- 
teen rooms are filled with all that 
women have done in the arts and the 
sciences and in household work, and 
the exhibits are wonderful in variety 
and amazing in their uniform excel- 
lence. The rooms decorated and fur- 
nished by the various cities and coun- 
ties and States are so varied, and yet 
so uniformly artistic, that each is de- 
serving of special mention if any be 
noted in particular. New York and 
Georgia have rooms; Chicago and 
Chattanooga are represented in the 
same way; Cheatham County has a 
model kitchen where lectures on cook- 
ing are daily given free; Sumner 
County furnishes a colonial bedroom 
and Maury County a colonial sitting 
room; Murfreesboro and Rutherford 
County finished two rooms in red cedar, 
and they are occupied by relics of the 
three Presidents which Tennessee has 
furnished the Union. One room is 
filled with hundreds of the patented 
inventions of women; one is devoted 
to the purposes of a salesroom; one is 
an oriental room filled with articles 
from the far East; in one the books 
written by women, to the number of 
several thousand, are gathered to- 
gether ; one room is given up to the laces 
made by the women of all nations; one 
is used as the president’s parlor and 
secretary’s office; the largest two rooms 
are used respectively as assembly room 
and applied arts room. The former 
was beautifully furnished by the Knox- 
ville women, and the latter is filled with 
thousands of specimens of the best work 
done by women in all the branches of 
art. 

The Children’s building is given 
up to displays that interest little ones, 
toys and dolls of every nation on earth, 
curios from all lands and school dis- 
plays from schools of lower grades. 
The dolls, curios and toys were gath- 
ered by enlisting the United States 
consuls in the work, and they sent 
many rare and curious things. 

The importance and value of the 
exposition lie in the really wonderful 
display which it makes of the resources 
of the southern section of the country, 
and particularly the vast amount of 
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THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 








THE NEGRO BUILDING AND ROOF GARDEN, 
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THE SOLID STONE STATE CAPITOL. 
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undeveloped wealth indicated by the displays from Ten- 
nessee in particular, and from Alabama, Georgia, Florida 
and from other States. To the Northern visitor nothing 
can be more wonderful than the astounding material wealth 
that lies only awaiting the hand of the capitalist to 
spring from the earth and make the country rich and 
prosperous. The vast beds of ores which are now only 
hinted at, and the extent of which is not even guessed at in 
most cases, forces home to every Northern visitor, and to 
every visitor from any section of the country, the convic- 
tion that the South must in the next few years become the 
richest and most prosperous part of the United States. 

There are several potent object lessons to the seeker of a 
new home. In a single building there are grouped the 
exhibits from the counties along a single line of road, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. It is a miniature 
exposition in itself and contains a greater display of mate- 
rial wealth than was ever before seen in any exposition 
ever held in the world. And yet the displays came from the 
States of Tennessee and Georgia almost without exception. 
In one pyramid is illustrated the fertility of the soil and its 
adaptability to all crops by a display of fifty different arti- 
cles, raised on a single farm of twenty-five acres, by a man 
who farms for a living. There is no important crop that is 
needed on the farm which is not shown in this suggestive 
pyramid. 

About the grounds are planted hundreds of thousands 
of flowers and plants, and there are something like two 
thousand trees, some of which are very large, and many 
of which would be considered great trees anywhere else. 
This makes the park peculiarly pleasant and beautiful. 
There is also a large tract of land devoted to an experi- 
mental farm, and here are little crops of the grains and 
grasses of Tennessee, the tobaccos and the cotton, and other 
plantation products which can be raised without too much 
trouble, as specimens of the growth attained on Tennessee 
soil. 

Attractive as these are, they are but a bit of the vast 
panorama that surrounds the exposition park. The same 
hills and rolling lands stretch away a hundred miles in 
every direction and form an extension of the park in which 
the exposition is located. This is the finest stock-raising 
country anywhere. Onevery side of the city may be seen the 
broad and fertile acres that raise the famous Tennessee blue 
grass and rival the richest portions of Kentucky. Indeed, 
as it becomes known, the middle section of Tennessee is 
establishing a reputation as the richest part of this whole 
region. This is one of the things which the exposition is 
intended to bring to the attention of the world. The State, 
the section and the whole South can but feel the effect of the 
increasing attendance on the exposition, and during the 
years succeeding its close this effect is expected to be 
more noticeable than it has ever been before. 


THE PRINTING ARTS EXHIBITS. 


The printing arts are not largely represented in the expo- 
sition, and there are but few exhibits that are especially 
interesting to printers. The leading local printers have 
interesting exhibits. Over in the Machinery building Fos- 
ter & Webb have a Miehle press, a Hickok ruling machine 
and a Monarch cutter at work. The other regular printing 
exhibits are in the Commerce building. 

The Brandon Printing Company, which has an office as 
complete and up to date as any in the country, has a large 
exhibit, including office furniture by the Globe Company, 
of Cincinnati; a display of blank books, account books for 
banks and mercantile concerns, and court records, manufac- 
tured for use and not simply for display. They were all 
made in Nashville. They also show Smith-Premier type- 


writers, Waterman Ideal fountain pens, Mabie, Todd & 
Co’s gold pens and pencils, copying presses by the Illinois 
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Iron and Bolt Company, Neostyle duplicating machines, 
samples of steel engraving, lithographing and half-tone 
work. 

Marshall & Bruce have another large exhibit of metal 
bookcases, desks and index files by the St. Louis Art Metal 
Company, office furniture of all kinds, including the Wer- 
nicke system of elastic bookcases, blank books of all kinds, 
bank books, records for court and county officers, of which 
they make a specialty, law books, published by them, and 
small office necessities. 

Foster & Webb show bank and account books with many 
handsome samples of office stationery, lithograph and 
platework. : 

William Mann & Co., of Philadelphia, have a large 
exhibit of bank ledgers, balance ledgers, etc., including the 
“largest blank book in the world,’’ of 3,416 pages, and 
weighing 306 pounds. They also have a case of copying 
books, showing one used in 1861, of their manufacture, well 
preserved, and as legible as on the day it was used. 

S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, have a show case in the Mem- 
phis Pyramid building, in which thirty-six specimens of 
hand-tooled art bindings are displayed. The collection is 
a fine one, and well worth a careful examination. 

The Hampshire Paper Company, of South Hadley Falls, 
shows fine paper. 

Crane Brothers, of Westfield, Massachusetts, show linen 
ledger paper and court and official records. 

Over in the Government building a small plate press is 
in operation, where is seen the method by which national 
bank notes are printed. Views of the national Capitol, the 
White House, various Presidents and the Centennial are 
printed. All varieties of postage stamps and envelopes, 
bank notes and silver and gold certificates are shown. 

In the section of religious ceremonies, there is a large 
display of early Bibles, including the first American edition 
of the Greek Bible, printed by Isaiah Thomas at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in 1800; a folio edition of a Latin Bible, 
printed by Anthony Coburger in Nuremburg, Germany, in 
1478; a 1554 edition of Luther’s Bible; an old Testament 
in Spanish, printed in Amsterdam in 1661, and a folio edi- 
tion of King James’ Bible, by Robert Barker, in 1613. 
There are also reprints of many old Bibles. 

In the Woman’s building there are many old English 
prints, two and three centuries old, that are of interest. 


NATIONAL TYPOTHET4 AND ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MEETINGS. 


When the National Typothetz of America assembles in 
Nashville the first week in October, for the first time it has 
ever met in the South, those who have never before expe- 
rienced it will learn what Southern hospitality means. The 
Centennial Exposition has made Nashville a convention city 
this year, and for four months not a week has passed with- 
out seeing the assembling in this Athens of the South of 
from one to a dozen great national organizations. The 
round of social entertainment has excelled even in these 
summer months the height of the winter season, and the 
attractions at home have been so great that the usually 
popular summer resorts in the vicinity are having the 
dullest season of a decade. There have been elaborate 
entertainments of distinguished guests extending over a 
period of days, and those who have been leaders on the 
social side of the Centennial have even surpassed Nash- 
ville’s greatest social functions of former years. It is, there- 
fore, no small undertaking of the Nashville members of the 
Typothetz when they essay to make the entertainment of the 
National Typothetz the most complete and brilliant of the 
entire Centennial season. The complete programme of 
events for the Nashville meeting has not been arranged. 
There are many minor details to be provided for, as it is 
intended by the local committee to have some pleasant diver- 




















sion for every moment that can be spared from the business 
sessions during the three days’ meeting. The headquarters 
of the Typothetz will be at the Maxwell House, where a 
bureau of information will be established for the benefit of 
visitors, under the exclusive direction of the Typothete. 
All the printing houses will keep open house during the 
three days and the visitors will be shown what a Southern 
“printing office is. No effort will be spared to make the 
visitors enjoy every hour of their stay in Nashville. It is 
expected that between two hundred and three hundred mem- 
bers will be here, and Mr. J. H. Bruce, president of the 
National Typothetz, will prepare to entertain this many at 
the reception at his magnificent home on North High street 




















Photo by Thuss. 


THE ILLINOIS BUILDING. 


(A facsimile of the Administration Building at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition.) 


during the meeting. Mr. Bruce’s residence is four stories 
high, the entire top floor being a splendid ballroom. No 
residence in Nashville is furnished with more artistic taste 
or more complete appointments and the decorations for the 
occasion will be elaborate. This will be made one of the 
social events to be remembered. 

Another event of an entirely different nature, but none 
the less enjoyable, and which will be a novelty to many of 
the visitors, is an old-fashioned Southern barbecue, which 
will be given at Belle Meade, if possible, otherwise at the 
Hermitage. The open air of the country whets the appetite 
and makes even more delicious the juicy shoat and tender 
lamb that will be barbecued, in such style as only the old 
time plantation darky can turn it out. All the accessories 
to an enjoyable barbecue will be provided. The historic 
Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jackson, and where his 
tomb is; Polk Place, the home of President Polk, and Belle 
Meade, the great stock farm, where thoroughbreds valued at 
half a million dollars graze, a veritable park of 6,000 acres, 
with hundreds of red deer going like the wind, will all be 
visited. A side trip will also be taken to Mammoth Cave 
and possibly to Lookout Mountain. The Nashville meeting 
will end with one of the most elaborate banquets ever given 
in Nashville, to which mine host Black, of the Maxwell, has 
volunteered to give his personal attention, and, of course, 
the visitors will be taken to the Centennial. 

At the same time that the Typothetz meets in Nashville, 
the photo-engravers will meet and complete the organization 
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that was commenced at St. Louis some months ago. A num- 
ber of prominent photo-engravers met the local association 
at St. Louis about three months ago and appointed the 
‘*Photo-Engravers’ National Committee,’’ to take the mat- 
ter of organization in hand. Mr. W. H. Tenney, of Boston, 
is chairman, and C. S. Bierce, of Dayton, Ohio, secretary. 
The other members of the committee are: F. A. Ringler, 
New York; Oscar E. Binner, Chicago; Lon Sanders, St. 
Louis; Samuel R. Mason, Cleveland; J. Arthur H. Hatt, 
Cincinnati; C. M. Davis, Los Angeles ; Frank E. Manning, 
Philadelphia; R. Cunningham, Kansas City; Edward 
Mason, Indianapolis; Charles C. Cargill, Grand Rapids. 

A large correspondence has been conducted, and it is 
expected that between two hundred and two hundred and 
fifty people will attend the meeting. The idea of organiza- 
tion is, it is stated, not for the purpose of advancing prices, 
but to establish better relations and understanding, remove 
prejudices and prevent the disastrous cutting of prices, 
largely on the same line as the Typothetz. 


HOW THE EXPOSITION WAS ADVERTISED. 


The Bureau of Publicity and Promotion of the Tennessee 
Centennial Exposition has successfully maintained the high 
standard expected of this branch of the exposition service. 
In part this is due to the determined effort by the bureau 
that nothing but the highest class of work should be issued 
to advertise so artistic and epoch-marking an enterprise as 
this exposition. Original ideas were constantly sought for 
and worked out, and the country kept well supplied with 
handsome pictures that were valued and used. 

The Centennial Calendar and the Centennial Album are 
two examples of the attractive advertisements issued. The 
calendar consists of twelve cards, each bearing in colors the 
calendar for the month, one of the exposition buildings and 
an apt quotation suited to the building pictured and to the 
month as well. Fancy prices were offered for these when 
the issue was exhausted, so highly were they esteemed. 
The album, which was lithographed in colors, was equally 
as popular. Its cover bore portraits of five most distin- 
guished Tennesseeans—John Sevier, James Robertson, 
James K. Polk, Andrew Jackson and Andrew Johnson. 

Three-sheet posters and bird’s-eye views were of the 
highest type of art, and have been framed and hung in 
thousands of homes and public buildings. The cuts used 
in illustrating the literature daily sent out from the office 
are of the finest quality of half-tone work. Only the best 
paper and the clearest type are used, and the very first 
impression conveyed to the stranger opening Centennial 
literature of any kind is pleasing. 

The good work of the press of the country for the 
exposition has been recognized in the erection of a Press 
building — one of the prettiest little structures on the 
grounds—and not so very little, either. There is a com- 
modious reception hall, a room for attachés of the bureau 
and newspaper men, and a room for woman press workers. 
Two ample piazzas furnish shelter from the warmest sun, 
as well as other conveniences, and leading papers of the 
country aid in making visitors comfortable. It is in every 
particular an ideal place to rest or to write. A notable 
feature is the interior decoration. Matrices from the leading 
daily papers of the country furnish a wall paper as unique 
as it is interesting. Each paper using the new perfecting 
presses was requested to send one matrix, preferably one in 
which something about the exposition was written. The 
response was general, and many of the matrices were beau- 
tifully ornamented before being sent. Some, as the Boston 
Globe, are solidly gilt. The New York Journal sent some 
very ornamental ones in silver gilt and colors. The Brook- 
lyn Zagle and numerous other papers send handsomely 
decorated matrices; many papers are content with whiten- 
ing them, and some send the regular working matrix. 
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These all attract a great deal of attention from visitors. 
In the Press building much of the work of supplying 
information is done, and some one of the Bureau of Pub- 
licity and Promotion is constantly present. ‘Telephone and 
telegraph offices add to the conveniences of the building. 
Herman Justi, chief of the Bureau of Publicity and Pro- 
motion, is a man peculiarly adapted to the position. A deep 
student, a ready 
writer, and a cul- 
tured gentleman, 
he has had expe- 
rience as a news- 
paper worker in 
the Louisville 
Courier - Journal ; 
well acquainted 
with business life 
by his own part in 
it, he became more 
so as president of 
the First National 
Bank; of wide 
acquaintance 
throughout the 
country, he has 











much for the pro- 
motion of the Cen- 
tennial’s interests. 
He has enlisted 
well-known and vigorous writers in Tennessee, who have 
supplied many extremely valuable contributions bearing 
on early Tennessee history. These have been distributed 
for free publication in many leading papers, and while they 
did not bear directly on the Centennial, were in the direct 
way of recalling the stirring events in Tennessee history 
which the Centennial commemorates. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Persinger & Sullivan, pro- 
prietors of Zhe goo, Chicago’s society journal of travel, we 
are enabled to present a number of the illustrations accom- 
panying this article. The photos are by Thuss, of Nashville, 
the official photographer of the exposition. 


HERMAN JusTI, 
Chief Bureau Publicity and Promotion. 





THE COST AND VALUE OF COMPOSITION.* 
BY JOHN W. CAMPSIE. 
Mr. President and Fellow-Craftsmen : 

At the last meeting of this association I was requested 
to prepare a paper on the ‘‘ Cost and Value of Composition,”’ 
which I take pleasure in presenting herewith, and I trust 
that it may be the means of calling forth intelligent discus- 
sion on this important subject. 

This is something that ought to be of interest to every 
employing printer, as it is an item which enters largely into 
all estimates, and is sometimes apt to be underestimated. 

The cost of composition necessarily varies in different 
offices from various causes. In some offices it is set by 
piece hands, in others by time hands, and in others by 
machine, while in some of the offices it is divided among 
the three different classes. In order that I may speak intel- 
ligently upon this subject, I will base my deductions upon 
my experience in the office I represent. 

We do part of our composition by piece hands, part by 
time hands, and the balance with the machines. 

The price of piecework is 35 cents per thousand ems, the 
time hands receive from $16 to $18 per week, and the machine 
men are paid 12 cents per thousand ems. 

Where matter is set by piece hands we have the first cost 
of 35 cents per thousand. Now add to this the cost of 
reading, copyholder, revising and paging, which a careful 


* Paper read before a recent meeting of the Milwaukee Typothetz. 


been able to do- 
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record, extending over a period of one year, has shown us 
to average 74 cents per thousand, and we have a net cost of 
424% cents per thousand. 

By noting the various items which have been applied 
to net cost of composition, you will find that it actually 
costs not less than 42% cents per thousand to set straight 
matter, by piecework, including the making up of the mat- 
ter into pages. 

Figuring timework at $16 per week of sixty hours, we 
have a cost of 26%4 cents per hour. The ordinary time hand, 
if he is careful with his spacing and justification, will 
average about 900 ems per hour. We will allow him seven 
and one-half hours per day for composition, which would 
enable him to set about 7,000 ems. As a compositor can 
distribute about three times as fast as he can compose, we 
will allow him two and one-half hours for distribution. 
We thus find that he has produced 7,000 ems in ten hours, 
at a cost of $2.49, or 35% cents per thousand. The other 
items of proofreading, copyholding, revising, correcting 
and paging must apply the same on timework as on piece- 
work, so our net cost on timework is found to be 423 
cents per thousand, or practically the same as piecework, 
provided we have enough work on hand to always keep the 
time hands employed. If they remain idle, it must neces- 
sarily increase the cost per thousand ems. But in our case 
we generally have enough for them to do, so I have not 
allowed for loss of time. 

Since the advent of typesetting machines, it has worked 
a considerable change in the price at which certain com- 
position is charged. The tendency seems to be to see who 
can do the work the cheapest. In my opinion this is a mis- 
take. These machines require the outlay of considerable 
money, and while the cost of composition is greatly reduced, 
we should not give all this difference to the customer. The 
offices operating machines should agree upon some scale of 
prices which would not make too great a difference between 
hand and machine work. In this way offices running ma- 
chines would receive a fair interest on their investment. 

We have found that while the machine operator is paid 
12 cents per thousand ems, something has to be added for 
the mechanic’s time, gas, power, renewal of matrices, 
repairs and shrinkage of metal. These items are found 
to represent an amount equal to 5 cents per thousand. We 
must also add to this the cost for proofreading, revising, 
paging, etc., which we have shown to be 7 cents per thou- 
sand, making a net cost of machine work 24% cents per 
thousand. In order to make a fair profit on machine work 
it should not be done at less than 35 cents per thousand. 

When we estimate that it will take ten hours’ time to set 
up a job, we should charge at least thirteen hours, to cover 
the cost of distribution. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we allow7¥{ cents 
per thousand to cover proofreading, revising, paging, etc., 
and that the lowest price we can figure as the net cost of 
hand composition is 42% cents, and machine work at 244% 
cents. Please bear in mind that this is net cost, and allows 
nothing whatever for profit, or interest on material. Admit- 
ting that this cost price is correct (and I assure you it has 
been ascertained by closely kept records of similar work), 
we must now add enough to this to admit of a fair profit and 
at the same time pay a reasonable interest on the investment 
in material. We all know that body type costs considerable 
money and does not last very long. Someone must pay for 
this type, and our profits must be sufficiently large to cover 
this outlay. In order to meet this item of interest and 
material, it has been our experience that the price of compo- 
sition must be placed at not less than 60 cents per thousand. 
In addition to this, three per cent of the cost of the work 
should be added for superintendence and office help. 

In charging for tabular matter we should estimate it at 
either twice the cost of straight matter, of the size in which 
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it is set, or price and one-half, as the case may be. Double- 
price matter is where the type is set in three columns with 
rules, or four or more columns with or without rules; and 
price and one-half matter is set in two or three columns 
without rules, or two columns with a rule between. 

A good plan in estimating advertising matter, where the 
time cannot actually be known, is to ‘‘ size up’”’ the character 
of the work, and if there is no intricate display, measure it 
on the basis of nonpareil or brevier, as in your judgment 
you think best. 

Where a customer desires special material purchased for 
the work, unless he is a valuable patron, and the material 
asked for can be used to advantage in your regular work, he 
should be made to pay its net cost. 

It is our opinion that inasmuch as it has been plainly 
shown what the net cost of composition is, demonstrated 
from reliable data, it would be mutually advantageous for 
the members of this association to agree to figure compo- 
sition of various kinds on some standard basis, to be deter- 
mined upon by a committee appointed for this purpose. 

I have endeavored to cover the subject assigned to me 
in as complete a manner as I could, without occupying too 
much of your time, and I thank you for the kind attention 
accorded me, trusting that the time has been well spent, 
and that a general discussion may follow by the various 
members present, which would be of much benefit to us all. 


OBITUARY. 


On July 14, Frank McLaughlin, proprietor of the Phila- 
delphia 7izmes, died at his residence in Philadelphia, of 
rheumatic gout. 


Hon. JOHN M. FRANCIS, senior proprietor of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Zimes, died in his home June 18, after a long and 
active career. Mr. Francis was well known in public life, 
and held many important positions of trust under State and 
national administrations. 


Isaac K. WILLIAMS, one of the old-time printers, died at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., June 23, aged eighty-five. He worked 
in the Freeman’s Journal office forty-five years. On his 
eighty-fourth birthday he distributed and set 5,000 ems of 
type in nine hours. 


MARTIN LyYNK, one of the founders of the Amsterdam 
(N. Y.) Sentinel, died Wednesday, May 2, in Syracuse, aged 
forty-three. years. For some years he was the publisher of 
the Fort Plain Standard. In 1892 he organized the Recorder 
Publishing Company in Amsterdam and became business 
manager of the paper. The Recorder suspended publication 
in 1893. Mr. Lynk is survived by a family. He was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity. 


JAMES S. RATHGEBER, a machine operator on The Jnier 
Ocean, Chicago, and one of the best-known printers in the 
city, was stabbed and almost instantly killed by Albert 
Burke, a fellow-workman, on the evening of June 10. The 
men quarreled over some office matters in a saloon. Mr. 
Rathgeber was thirty-six years old, and leaves an invalid 
widow and several small children. The funeral on the 
following Sunday to Forest Home Cemetery was largely 
attended. 


JOHN CHALMERS BLAIR.—On June 23, 1897, J. C. Blair, 
founder and president of the J. C. Blair Company, Hun- 
tingdon, Pennsylvania, after an illness of seven months, 
aged forty-nine years. Mr. Blair was one of the most suc- 
cessful stationers and printers in the United States. In 
1879 his force consisted of one machine, a hand paper cutter, 
a small Gordon press and a man for each. His trade at 
that time was limited to Pennsylvania, with an occasional 
order from Ohio. Today the plant has twenty printing 
presses, ruling machines that rule fifty miles of paper on 
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both sides every day, envelope machines capable of turn- 
ing out 500,000 a day, steam paper cutters, and stitching 
machines capable of turning out 50,000 tablets daily. From 
175 to 200 hands are now employed at the factory, and the 
daily output of manufactured goods aggregates twenty tons. 
The customers of the firm now number over 6,000. They 
reside in every State and Territory of the Union, as well as 
in England, China, India, Siam, South America, Australia 
and Canada. This success lay in the fact that Mr. Blair 
was gifted with unusually good taste. His goods were 
neater than those of his competitors, they were more care- 
fully prepared for the market, and an almost painful par- 
ticularity in the receiving and transmission of orders also 
aided in earning him the enormous custom which his com- 
pany now enjoys. 

ROBERT FERGUS.— Probably no printer has been asso- 
ciated longer with the history of Chicago than Robert Fer- 
gus, who was killed June 24 by the North-Western train at 
South Evanston, Illinois, 
and whose instant death 
in so terrible a manner 
shocked his host of friends 
and acquaintances through- 
out the city. Mr. Fergus 
was the pioneer printer 
of Chicago, coming here 
over fifty-eight years ago 
from Glasgow, Scotland. 
He was born in that city 
August 4, 1815, about the 
time that Napoleon was 
exiled to St. Helena. After 
a commercial education he 
was apprenticed to Messrs. Hutchinson & Brookman, the 
proprietors’ of the University printing office, and although 
he was the youngest employe in the house, is said to have 
been the best compositor. He set type on many of Scott’s 
novels before the identity of that author was known to the 
world. He served his apprenticeship at the same stand 
with Dr. Walter G. Blaikie, who afterward became head 
of the great printing house of Blaikie & Son, of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. Inspired by the enthusiasm for the new 
country of a friend who had just returned from Milwaukee, 
Mr. Fergus emigrated to America with his young wife and 
reached Milwaukee by way of the great lakes. He quickly 
heard of Chicago and at once determined to settle in the 
little town of 4,000 inhabitants. He was delighted with 
the place, began work as a journeyman printer for Budd 
& Childs, in the old Saloon building, corner of Lake and 
Clark streets, and purchased a home in Clark street 
where the Olympic Theater now stands. Later, in 1841, he 
built a home on the Palmer House site, paying $1,200 for 
eighty-eight feet. In 1839 he obtained the contract for 
printing the laws and ordinances of the city, and in order 
to fill up some blank pages at the end, concluded to utilize 
them for a town directory. This was the first Chicago 
Directory. In 1876 Mr. Fergus conceived the idea of repub- 
lishing and completing the 1839 Directory, which he did. 
It contained 1,700 names. This was issued as the second 
number of a historical series relating to the early history of 
Chicago and Illinois. At the time of his death thirty-four 
numbers had appeared in this valuable and interesting 
series. In 1842 the firm of Ellis & Fergus was established, 
and soon began the publication of the Quid Nunc, the first 
one-cent daily paper issued west of the Alleghenies. This 
firm did an extensive publishing business, issuing many of 
the city directories of the forties and fifties. When Mr. 
Fergus was public printer, in 1844, he founded the Demo- 
cratic Advertiser and Commercial Advocate. He also pub- 
lished in that year ‘‘Scammon’s Reports,’’ the first complete 
book ever printed in Chicago. About this time he added a 
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stock of type from White’s Foundry of New York, and thus 
established the first printers’ warehouse in Chicago. This 
paper and printers’ supply house was continued for a num- 
ber of years on the present site of the Borden block. 
During the half century and more that Mr. Fergus lived in 
Chicago his whole energy was given up to the practice of 
his craft, and although long past the allotted years of man, 
he could be seen up to about a year ago in his office, setting 
type, arranging forms, and attending to the practical details 
of the business. He leaves four sons and one daughter, his 
wife having died in 1888. The sons have been associated 
with him for over thirty years, under the firm name of 
the Fergus Printing Company, at 185 Illinois street. Mr. 
Fergus contributed freely to good enterprises, and leaves a 
matchless reputation as an honest, industrious printer and 
public-spirited citizen of Chicago. 


ON Monday, June 28, 1897, Archibald Leckie, a member 
of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, died, aged thirty- 
six years, after being away from his employment through 
sickness only one week. Bright’s disease was the cause of 
his death. Mr. Leckie was born in the city of New York, of 
Scottish parents, and served his apprenticeship in the office 
of the American Bank Note Company. He came to Chicago 
in 1885, and obtained employment with the firm of Shepard 
& Johnston (subsequently The Henry O. Shepard Company) 
where he remained until the time of his sickness. Mr. 
Leckie was a good printer, of a bright, sunny disposition, 








Zn (Memoriam. 


t a Joint Meeting of the Job and Book Room Chapels of 
Che Benry ©. Shepard Company, held on Glednedday, June 30, 
1897, for the purpose of taking action regarding the death of 


Archibald Leckie, 


ee ee ee 
ti of bis fellow-workmen, and the 





following were ane 


Ghereas, Hin Ail-wise Creator hae ecen fit to remove from the ocene of hie 
earthly labore our friend and fellow-workman, Archibald Leckie; and, 


Whereas, In hic deatt the craft lovee one of ite most honorable, upright and 
conscientious members, bie fellow-workmen one whom they were proud to enroll on 
their list of friends, and bie employers a loyal, painstaking and skillful employe; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Job and Book Room Chapele of the The Renry ©. Shepard 
Company hereby extend to bie bereaved relatives their heartfelt eympathy in thie hour 
of sore affliction; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be delivered to the ourviving 
relatives of our deceased comvade, and that they be epread on the minutes of thie 
meeting and published in “Che Inland Printer,” the pages of which have for many years 
borne testimony to hie ehill ae a crafteman. 


WU. Fonegeoll 


see 


and much respected by all who came in contact with him. 
He leaves an orphan daughter, three years old, his wife 
having died three years ago—a severe blow from which he 
never fully rallied. The accompanying resolutions show 
how highly he was esteemed by his fellow-workmen. 


WILLIAM B. MACKELLAR. 


The sudden death of Mr. William Brashear MacKellar, 
on the afternoon of June 25, at Philadelphia, in the prime 
of apparent health and vigor, spread a feeling of genuine 
sorrow among his many friends in the printing trades. Mr. 
MacKellar had pleaded slight indisposition, and had for a 
week previous to his death taken relaxation from the cares 
of business at his home in St. David’s. At 2:30 o’clock in 
the afternoon of the day of his death, while seated in his 
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library, he was stricken with apoplexy, and although med- 
ical aid was promptly summoned it was of no avail, and he 
died soon after the attack without having regained con- 
sciousness. 

Mr. MacKellar was the head of the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Company, Philadelphia, one of the most important 


branches of the American Type Founders’ Company. He 
was a son of Dr. Thomas MacKellar, and was born in Phil- 
adelphia, January 27, 1844. His education was begun at 
the Ludwig School, an institution then controlled by the 
Society of Friends. In 1858 he entered the Central High 
School from the Livingston Grammar School. When he was 
sixteen he entered the type foundry, and when nineteen was 
advanced to the position of foreman of the printing and 
specimen department. His practical training was of a very 
thorough character in type founding and typesetting, and he 
was noted as an expert in music composition. After a 
course in a business college he entered the business office, 
where for seven years he remained at the books, acquiring 
a substantial knowledge of the commercial character and 
standing of the many patrons of the house. 

At the incorporation of the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Company, in 1885, he was made secretary of the company, 
in which he was one of the principal shareholders, having 
succeeded in part to his father’s large interests in that con- 
cern. 

In addition to the control of the commercial department 
of the business, he edited the 7ypographic Advertiser and 
the specimen books issued by the house. 

He devised the MacKellar system of type measurement, 
whereby disputes as to fat or lean type are abolished, 
replacing the cube or em quad unit measurement by the 
lower-case letter em of the type itself, by which means the 
compositor is assured of pay for his actual work, no more 
and no less. The system has had the favorable considera- 
tion of the employers and of the typographical union. 

Mr. MacKellar was a gifted and accomplished man. He 
had received a musical education and was for many years 
organist of Trinity Lutheran Church, Germantown. In the 
charitable work of the city he was closely identified. He 
was active in raising funds and selecting the books for the 
purchase of the library presented to the Home for Union 
Printers, at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Mr. MacKellar was president of the Bedford Street Mis- 
sion, secretary of the Type Founders’ Association of the 














United States, and treasurer of the Typothete of Philadel- 
phia since its organization. He was a member of the Col- 
onial Society of Pennsylvania, the Manufacturers’ Club 
and the Typographical Society, the Columbia and Five 
O’Clock Clubs, Fairmount Park Art Association, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the Radnor Cricket Club 
and the Riverton Gun Club. 

He was a trustee of the Second Presbyterian Church and 
was deeply interested in mission work, having been man- 
ager of the Wakefield Mission in Germantown. 

He was a manager of the Home Missionary Society and 
a trustee of the Hahnemann Medical College. Mr. MacKel- 
lar was a member of Mitchell Lodge, 208, F. and A. M.; 
Royal Arch Masons, Philadelphia Commandery, Knights 
Templar, and the Masonic Veterans of Pennsylvania, and a 
thirty-second degree member of the Consistory, Scottish 
Rite. 

In early life he was prominent in club circles about 
Philadelphia, but later withdrew his membership from 
these. His wife, one son and two daughters survive him. 

The funeral took place June 29 from his late residence, 
St. David’s, Delaware County, the pallbearers being G. F. 
Jordan, R. W. Nelson, Col. A. L. Snowden, Col. M. R. 
Muckle, J. H. McFetridge, C. F. Huch, G. W. Witham, Alex- 
ander McLeester, S. S. Leslie, Mr. Blatchley and Mr. Yeatts. 
The remains were laid at rest in the family vault in Mount 
Vernon Cemetery. 

The following tribute to Mr. MacKellar’s worth has been 
prepared by the directorate of the American Type Founders’ 
Company, of which he was an important member : 

The directors of the American Type Founders’ Company desire to place 
upon record their sense of loss by the death of their late associate, William 
Brashear MacKellar, and to express their appreciation of his qualities which 
happily preserve the memory of the man. 

A man of upright character and integrity, who held his chosen calling in 
high honor, William B. MacKellar was filled with earnest ambition to find 
his own distinction in its service. Coming as he did to his responsibilities in 
life, bearing a name already laureled, and with hereditary opportunities and 
prestige, his serious efforts were given to the development of those opportu- 
nities and the maintenance of that prestige. 

In the organization of the extensive and varied interests which make up 
this company and in the management of one of its most important branches, 
and in the deliberation of its directors, he played an important part. Like 
his honored father, he went beyond the technical limits of his calling, and 
made his name known in the literature of the art. 

Coming from a stock which continued its energies, its benefactions and 
achievements toa ripe measure of venerable age, it is to be the more regret- 
ted that his life was cut short before its full maturity was reached. 

In his personal relations, Mr. MacKellar was characterized by a quiet 
courtesy and gentleness of demeanor, and a ready generosity which betokened 
quick sympathies and a kindliness of heart which sought to relieve human 
suffering. 

We tender to the family of our late associate our cordial sympathy in 
their more intimate bereavement, and direct that this brief memorial shall 
be entered at large upon the records of the company, and that attested 
copies shall be transmitted by our President and Secretary to Mrs. Kath- 
arine MacKellar and Dr. Thomas MacKellar. 


JouN E. SEARLES, 
President. 

Joun T. MurpPHY, 
Secretary. 


[SEAL] Attest : 


In common with many others, THE INLAND PRINTER 
experiences a deep sense of personal loss in the death of 
Mr. MacKellar. He was actively interested in all that 
touched the interests of his friends, and the strength of 
his personality and breadth of view earned him general 
respect and liking. 





SURPASSES ANY OTHER PUBLICATION. 

I do not intend to let my name be dropped from your list 
for the nominal sum of $2, and would not do it if it cost 
three times that amount, for I think the information which 
is published in your INLAND PRINTER surpasses any other 
publication of its kind.—/. Harry Cruse, 1104 North Carey 
street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 


specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that.all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples 
intended for review under this head should be mailed to this office 
flat, and plainly marked on corner ‘‘ ALPHA,”’ 


CoMPETITORS for the prizes offered in the July number should read 
the conditions carefully. The violation of these is causing a number of 
good specimens to be disqualified. A little inattention may lose a good prize. 
An inferior piece of work may secure recognition simply because the sender 
has observed all the rules. Specimens are coming in rapidly. Send your 
pet job —one and no more, and if it is in colors send a print or duplicate on 
white board or paper in black ink. Read the rules, 


P. C. DARROW, 358 Dearborn street, Chicago, sends a Fourth of July 
leaflet and business card, displaying the usual good taste and originality 
which characterize his work. 

Tue Hill Printing Company, Eustis, Florida, sends a few samples of 
typography in colors which are neat in appearance. The lithogravure note- 
head is a good piece of presswork. 

FREDERICK E. WoLrFrr, representing Charles Eneu Johnson & Co 
presents his card, gotten up by himself, which is a good specimen of compo- 
sition and presswork. The half-tone portrait is very nicely printed. 

LEIGHTON BROTHERS, Minneapolis, Minnesota, forward three speci- 
mens of color printing and embossing. The designs are artistic, color 
arrangements harmonious, presswork good, and embossing clear as steel-die 
work, 

A. MuGForRD, Hartford, Connecticut, sends some specimens of half-tone 
work, the engraving and presswork being of a high class of merit. Strength, 
softness and delicacy of treatment characterize each of the samples sub- 
mitted. 

A PROGRAMME of Fourth of July celebration, printed and issued by the 
Boston Farm School, Thompson’s Island, Boston, Massachusetts, exhibits 
points of merit in both composition and presswork. It is printed in red and 
blue, on enameled stock. 

FRANK LANDIs, Nebraska City, Nebraska, sends a “rush”? specimen 
in the form of a 24-page 3 by 314 booklet, with cover, for a *“* Trilby”’ pro- 
gramme. The work is excellently done, considering the circumstances 
under which it was issued. 

CHARLES BRADSHAW, the Paériot, Carrollton, Illinois, submits a form 
of advértising visiting card which should prove effective. A large card with 
some advice as to what a visiting card should be is inclosed in an envelope 
with a specimen card and prices. The work is well done. 

A. M. FARNSWORTH, Camden, New York, has issued a blotter, hand- 
somely printed in gold and colors, headed “ Attractive Printing — Does It 
Pay?” The composition is artistic and presswork admirable. Such work 
certainly ought to pay both the printer and the advertiser. 

A BLOTTER, printed in lining gothic, by Clark & Keach, New London, 
Connecticut, is pleasing to look upon for its simplicity and clean appearance. 
The compositor who set it is an artist. A directory-programme is a novelty, 
neatly set and well printed. The presswork on both samples is very good. 

JacK WINDELL, foreman of the jobroom of the Daily Democrat, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, sends several specimens of commercial work. The 
composition is generally well displayed, but the too free use of ‘* pointers” 
has a tendency to mar the beauty of some of the work. Presswork is good. 

THE New Era Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, has issued a catalogue fully 
describing its gas and gasoline engines. The work is fully illustrated with 
half-tone reproductions of the various styles of engines and details of their 
respective parts. It is an interesting book for those about to purchase an 
engine. 

From A. T. Chase, with the firm of Towne & Robie, Franklin Falls, 
New Hampshire, specimens of everyday work which show that he is a good 
printer and understands the art of display in commercial work. The press- 
work is also good. The embossing is a trifle out of register in places, but 
otherwise is good. 

WILL C. TuRNER, with the Trow Print, New York, sends a pretty 
booklet advertising the office with which he is connected. It is an excellent 
piece of work. “‘ Your Judgment, Please! !” which appears as the title, 
suggests the best results for the Trow Print from the patrons into whose 
hands it may fall. 

THE Telegram Printing Company, West Superior, Wisconsin, submits a 
price list consisting of sixteen pages and cover, the composition of which is of 
a very ordinary character of display, and the presswork poor, some pages 
being quite black, while others are gray. There is room for improvement in 
both departments. 

AN error was inadvertently allowed to pass in the July issue of TuE 
INLAND PRINTER in noting specimens of rulework advertisements, crediting 
the same to “George W.” Smith, 306 West One Hundred and Nineteenth 
street, New York. Mr. Smith’s initials are “ W. F.,’? and we wish to 
mention that the advertisements were all set for and appeared in the Dry 
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Goods Economist, the average time of composition being seven hours for full- 
page design, which is not by any means an extravagant amount of time for 
such work. 


DoNALD Bain & Co., 25 Jordan street, Toronto, Canada, submit an 
illuminated menu card for the banquet of the committee of the city council 
on June 22, on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee. It is an acceptable piece 
of work, though a little less red in her majesty’s eye would improve her 
appearance on the front page. 


L. T. RoGeErs, Hillsboro, Texas, sends a unique card in the form of a 
contact photo print, the business card of Mr. H. L. Blanchard, a photog- 
rapher of Hillsboro. The work is pretty and attractive. We cannot com- 
ply with Mr. Rogers’ suggestion to reproduce it, as the interest attached to 
the matter does not warrant the expense of a half-tone cut. 


A FIRECRACKER tied toa leaflet with the marks of its explosion scat- 
tered across the letterpress is the way the G. W. Schloendorn Art Printing 
Company, 510 Lorain street, Philadelphia, calls attention to the fact that with 
the Fourth of July trade is booming. They alsostate that “ we print every- 
thing but money.”’ The circular is well conceived and executed. 


CoLtvin & Brooks, Allegheny, Pennsylvania, submit their business 
card in blue, black, red and gold, and ask opinion on same. The card is 
engraved, and is of the stock florid character popular with paint houses and 
signpainters. To our mind, the card of a printer should be indicative of the 
work he does, and while the card under consideration is of good quality, it is 
not a desirable card for a printing house to use. 


EDWARD J. WILKINSON, Gisborne, New Zealand, sends THE INLAND 
PRINTER a drawing made by a deaf lad, Robert A. Moore, of his city, and 
requests criticism. ‘The drawing is a copy of the portrait of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, by Jules M. Gaspard, in the October, 1896, number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The work is very creditable, and there is no doubt that a little 
instruction would give our young friend control of his evident native 
talent. 

D. B. Lanpis, Pluck Art Printery, 38 East Chestnut street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, has revived and improved his interesting publication, P/uck, 
which heretofore has been distributed gratuitously. It is now offered as ‘ta 
publication of push and progress, particularly pertinent to amateur cycling, 
photography, printing, and advance in art,” at 50 cents per year in advance. 
Short, crisp articles are a feature of the well-printed little paper, which 
deserves to succeed. 


ACCORDING to a letter accompanying the specimen, W. T. Hoxie, of the 
Deerfield (Wis.) Exierprise, is a genius with the graver. A half-sheet poster 
in red and blue, announcing a Fourth of July celebration, showing ‘Old 
Glory” with the date “ July 4” engraved in its folds, was “‘in rough lumber 
in the morning” and in the afternoon was a finished creation of artistic 
merit. This is quick work for a printer-engraver. The display and press- 
work is meritorious. 


Two catalogues from the Bryan Printing Company, Columbia, South 
Carolina; one of the Presbyterian College for Women, freely illustrated with 
half-tone engravings, the presswork on which is excellent; the other catalogue 
being that of the Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, also illustrated 
with half-tones, but which are not nearly so good as the first. A circular of 
the Bryan Company is a very neat piece of work. The composition on all 
samples is very good. 

N. W. AYER & SON, newspaper advertising agents, Times building, 
Philadelphia, send an attractive circular with the cover printed on chamois 
paper to represent the American flag. A seriesof these circulars, we are 
informed, were printed for each individual State. The backcover is printed 
in blue with white stars, the central star being stamped with the seal of the 
State to which the circulars are sent. The motto on the envelope is, “Our 
Flag and Your Star.” It is among the best of the specimens of Fourth of 
July advertising that we have seen. 


Tue Carver & Swift Stamping Press Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, has issued a booklet printed on its steel die press 
by the Brandon Printing Company, Nashville, Tennessee. The large sur- 
faces of raised lettering glistening with color arrests the eye and calls for 
investigation into the merits of the method by which such a fine result is 
produced. The front cover is aneat and artistic design in two colors, which 
were printed at one impression. Such work is a great advance over the 
printing and embossing done on a regular job press. 


THE Daytonian Publishing Company, Daytona, Florida, sends a type_ 
written circular —that is printed in typewriter type—advertising the value 
of the Daily Daytonianas an advertising medium, and calling attention to 
its job department, which, we are told, is in charge of Mr. R. H. Chapman, 
who has had fifteen years’ experience in this line, and in regard to whose 
ability the company submits a business card as a specimen of his taste and 
skill. The work is well and tastefully done. Mr. Chapman is evidently 
capable of fulfilling all the requirements of his position. 

H. C. Mott & Co., Coolgardie, Australia, send a pamphlet in red, 
yellow and blue, advertising their business as printers, rubber-stamp makers 
and brass-plate engravers. The composition and design of the pamphlet is 
of the florid order, which has seen its best days, but is a fair example of that 
class of work. If the “*argument”’ had been condensed to the smallest pro- 


portions for each page, and driven into the intelligence of the reader in pun- 
gent sentences, in neat, black letterpress, and if the pamphlet had been made 
one-half the size, and if the color had been cut down to one or two bright, 
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original tones and used with the art that is distinguishing modern work, 
Messrs. Mott would have had a better and more effective circular. 


JosEPH J. STONE, Greensboro, North Carolina, submits some samples of 
business cards, composition on which is neat and presswork good. A blotter, 
printed in red and black, is a unique sample of advertising, headed 

' ? 
ja toe 
FOUR POINTS 
In Reference to 
JOB PRINTING. 
The arguments in reference to each of the four points in relation to Mr. 
Stone’s printing are of a telling character. 


W. H. MILLER, editor and manager of the Bristol Press, Bristol, Con- 
necticut, sends a number of copies of his paper for criticism. The Press 
is an “‘all home” paper and is evidently well edited. A mixtureof old-style 
and modern letter disfigures the paper, however. Plain, neat letter should 
be used for the announcements on each side of the heading. Avoid orna- 
ments. A very light head and a heavy-faced subhead never look well. 
Several half-tones of fine mesh-are shown. They are fairly clear, but the 
paper has suffered in the presswork owing to the effort of the pressman to 
prevent the half-tones from filling up. Use coarse half-tones and give the 
pressman a chance. Composition of ads. is fair, though there is a tendency 
to use obtrusive ornaments. The headings throughout the paper vary in 
style of letter. These should be plain, neat and as far as possible uniform, 
with weight of face in proper proportion. Old-style is used in the date line. 
Discard this and use a modern letter. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


Mr. W. B. PREscoTT, president of the International 
Typographical Union, and Miss Nora Ward were united 
in marriage at Indianapolis, Indiana, Wednesday evening, 
June 30. THE INLAND PRINTER extends its cordial con- 
gratulations to the happy pair. 

THE report is current that typesetting machines will 
soon be abolished in the State printing office at Topeka, 
Kansas, the amount the State printer shall receive, as pro- 
vided for in the appropriation bill, namely, 10 cents per 
thousand ems, being too small to warrant their use. 

THE Old-Time Printers of Chicago will hold their annual 
picnic this year on July 24, at Humboldt Park, the details 
to be in charge of Conrad Kahler, D. J. Hines and Wil- 
liam Mill. The forms of THE INLAND PRINTER being closed 
before the date of the picnic an account of the festivities 
must be held over for the next number. 

On Tuesday evening, June 8, Franklin C. Hollister, 
junior member of the firm of William C. Hollister & Bro., 
and secretary of the Eight-Hour Herald Company, Chicago, 
and Miss Bessie Martha Rawlings, were united in matri- 
mony. Mr.and Mrs. Hollister spent their honeymoon at the 
Nashville Centennial Exposition. THE INLAND PRINTER 
tenders its cordial congratulations. 

SEVERAL promotions have been made in the Government 
printing office recently. William H. Fisher, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted from proofreader to foreman of 
the second division, vice J. K. Seagraves, resigned; A. H. 
King, of New York, from compositor to proofreader; J. N. 
Steed, of North Carolina, from compositor to proofreader ; 
Byron W. Bonney, of Illinois, from imposer to clerk, and 
Clarence Lewis, of Michigan, from compositor to imposer. 

THE Union Printer and American Craftsman announces 
that on July 31 it will appear under another name and in 
another form and with broader aims. The American 
Craftsman will be the new title, and will have twelve pages 
and a cover, and will be further enlarged if circumstances 
require it. It will be an industrial newspaper in the best 
sense. It will be $1.50 per year in advance, but present 
subscribers will receive the paper until their subscriptions 
expire. We wish the new venture the success it deserves. 

For a young college graduate to start out without a 
cent in his pocket and earn his living for two years as an 
unskilled laborer is a striking achievement. Walter A. 
Wyckoff begins his narrative of this feat in the August 
Scribner’s, under the title ‘‘The Workers— An Experiment 
in Reality.”” It promises to be the first presentation of 





















the American workingman as he is today—not as an 
economic problem, but as a human being, making what he 
can of the conditions which the republic offers him. It is 
the real thing and not manufactured adventures. 


THE first annual picnic of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Chicago was held at Ogden’s Grove June 26. 
Many prizes were donated for the games, and in competing 
for these and in dancing in the pavilion an enjoyable after- 
noon was passed. Much credit was given the committee, 
which consisted of J. M. Schaetzlein, chairman; James H. 
Bowman, William C. Young, F. Higgins, J. Denvir, J. 
Tengberg, P. J. Maas, John Ross, A. Kroepelin, W. H. 
Crentz, J. J. Baumruck, Fred Wagner, J. S. Weston, W. A. 
H. Strehlow, Charles Schneider. 


THE office of the Port Jervis (N. Y.) Union wears two 
scalps at the belt won in recent advertisement contests. 
Mr. George V. Padien, of the advertising staff, was suc- 
cessful in the advertisement designing competition inau- 
gurated by the National Advertiser, of New York City, and 
open to all the newspapers of the United States. Mr. Pa- 
dien is an artist as well as a writer, and therefore combines 
the two talents most essential to the preparation of ads. 
For artistic composition the foreman of the Union office, 
Mr. Ed McWade, is the recipient of a cash prize from a 
large firm doing extensive newspaper advertising. The 
Union may well congratulate itself on the quality of its staff. 


By the courtesy of H. H. Zahn & Co., printers, Milwau- 
kee, THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of two neat bro- 
chures issued by the typothetz of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
being two papers read at recent meetings of that organiza- 
tion, on the subjects of ‘‘ The Cost and Value of Composi- 
tion,’”’ by John W. Campsie, Hvening Wisconsin office, and 
‘Uniform Estimate and Tender Blanks,’’ by Alonzo Fowle. 
THE INLAND PRINTER reproduces one of these papers in 
this issue and compliments the society on the neat form 
of the productions. The other will appear later. If the 
typothetz were to place such practical lectures on sale 
at a nominal price, a wide-reaching influence might be 
derived from them for the good of the trade. 


THE forty-first annual outing of the New York State Press 
Association was held at the Thousand Islands on the St. 
Lawrence. It commenced Tuesday, June 28, and lasted 
three days. The outing was largely attended and was an 
unqualified success. The reports of President H. A. 
Brockway and Secretary A. O. Bunnell showed the associa- 
tion to be in a prosperous condition. The following officers 
were elected: President, Louis McKinstry, of Fredonia; 
vice-presidents —G. A. Willard, of Boonville, Charles S. 
Munger, of Herkimer, A. B. Colvin, of Glens Falls, John I. 
Platt, of Poughkeepsie, and W. J. Kline, of Amsterdam; 
secretary and treasurer, A. O. Bunnell, of Dansville ; execu- 
tive committee — Horace J. Knapp, of Auburn, G. S. Gris- 
wold, of Batavia, J. W. Slauson, of Middletown, Fred P. 
Hall, of Jamestown, and W. J. Allen, of Adams. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the printing and allied trades held 
a convention in Albany, New York, June 16, 17. Strong 
resolutions were adopted protesting against the establish- 
ment of printing plants in the prisons of New York State to 
compete with outside honest workmen. The delegates were 
given a reception by Albany Typographical Union, No. 4. 
Before adjourning the delegates perfected a permanent 
organization named the Allied Printing Trades Council of 
the State of New York. The following officers were elected : 
President, T. D. Fitzgerald, Albany; vice-presidents—James 
J. Ryan (photo-engravers), New York, A. J. Bolton (stere- 
otypers), New York, H. Liebman (pressmen), Syracuse ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, T. H. Wheaton (printers), Syracuse. The 
executive committee was empowered to fill the vacancies in 
the offices of second and fifth vice-presidents from unions 
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whose representatives could not remain for the second day’s 
session. 

HENRY B. MEVERS, of New Orleans, Louisiana, sends a 
curiosity in the form of some verses without any e’s. When 
one reflects that e is the letter most used, the relative propor- 
tions being 180 times to j four times, k eight times, g seven- 
teen times, and i forty times, the fact that each stanza of this 
curiosity gives the whole alphabet with the exception of e 
will prove its merit. 


THE FATE OF NASSAU. 


Bold Nassau quits his caravan, 

A hazy mountain grot to scan ; 

Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his way, 
Doth tax his sight, but far doth stray. 


Not work of man nor sport of child 

Finds Nassau in that mazy wild ; 

Lax grow his joints, limbs toil in vain— 

Poor wight! Why didst thou quit that plain? 


Vainly for succor Nassau calls ; 
Know, Zillah, that thy idol falls ; 
But prowling wolf and fox may joy 
To quarry on thy Arab boy. 


AT the third annual convention of the National Body of 
Associated Typesetting Machine Engineers, just held at 
Boston, among other important measures relative to their 
distinctive trade, the following resolutions were adopted 
unanimously : 

WHEREAS, The International Typographical Union, at their convention 
held at Colorado Springs, Colorado, decided to appoint a committee to devise 
the best possible way of reducing the hours of labor of the book and job 
branch of the printing industry ; and, 

WHEREAS, The International Printing Pressmen’s Union, at their 
recent convention held at Detroit, Michigan, also decided in the affirmative 
on the shorter workday question, and ordered that a committee be appointed 
to codperate with the committee from the International Typographical 
Union ; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Associated Typesetting Machine Engineers, in conven- 
tion assembled, that we tender the International Typographical Union and the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union our most earnest and loyal coéper- 
ation in order to effect such reduction in the hours of labor in the book and 
job branch of the printing industry ; and be it further 

Resolved, That our national president be and is hereby empowered to 
carry out the sentiment expressed herein to its fullest intent; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to the 
presidents of the International Typographical Union and the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 


The following officers were elected by the convention for 
the ensuing year: President, George H. Rothmann, New 
York (reélected) ; first vice-president, John McPhail, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; second vice-president, Albert E. Roth, St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary-treasurer, Henry C. Zenke, New York (re- 
élected). Board of Directors—D. A. Osborne, Boston, Mass.; 
William M. Morrison, New York; A. B. Chapman, Boston, 
Mass.; William Moore, New York; Her Noortwick, St. 
Louis, Mo.; John H. Williamson, New York; Thomas H. 
Bell, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE USE OF MONOGRAMS. 


The monogram is a feature of smart stationery. Just 
now we are using the little Louis XV. rococo frames, or 
some kind of circle to inclose it. The bow knot is, of course, 
in evidence, and the stationer’s art supplies very dainty 
variations of this Frenchy design. For many years the 
custom of stamping the address with white ink on gray or 
blue paper has been seen at intervals in this country, but 
London sends over the fad as something new. An authority 
says that the address dies in London are larger and sunk 
deeper than those made in America, and thus allow the 
white ink or paint to stand forth in bolder relief. American 
engravers cut their dies, while those in England and France 
stamp their letters into steel blocks by a powerful letter 
stamp. This makes the cutting much deeper and sharper, 
aud gives a better effect than our way.—Geyer’s Stationer. 
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TWO DESERVED PROMOTIONS. 


ager of the Philadelphia branch of the American 

Type Founders’ Company, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent anf lamented death of Mr. William Brashear 
MacKellar. Mr. Suter was promoted from the Baltimore 
branch of the same company, and Mr. W. Ross Wilson, who 
was Mr. Suter’s chief assistant, succeeds as manager of 
the Baltimore branch. On this and the following page we 
have pleasure in pub- 


t Eppa PAYSON SUTER has been appointed man- 


the John Ryan Foundry in 1881, since which time it has 
steadily progressed. In 1892 it was acquired by the Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Company, and Mr. Suter continued as 
manager. It has proved a successful branch, and the pro- 
motion of Mr. Suter to a more important branch indicates 
the high esteem in which he is held by the general manage- 
ment of the company. 

Mr. Suter has been an active member of the Baltimore 
Typothete and chairman of its Entertainment Committee 
since its organization. During the period covered by his 
management of the 
foundry in Baltimore 





lishing the portraits 
of these two gentle- 
men. 

The customers of 
the Philadelphia 
branch may be con- 
gratulated on the ap- 
pointment of Mr. 
Suter, whose long 
familiarity with the 
product of the Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Foundry, com- 
bined with his well- 
known respect for its 
fame and traditions, 
and whose extended 
experience in large 
business affairs fur- 
nishes the assurance 
that he will uphold 
its reputation, while 
his progressive char- 
acter leads us to pre- 
dict that he will ex- 
tend the scope of its 
business usefulness. 

Edward Payson 
Suter was born in 
Baltimore in 1849, 
and, losing his pa- 
rents in early in- 
fancy, was brought 
up and educated as 
the foster son of Mr. 
John Ryan, owner of 
the John Ryan Type 
Foundry, who was 
for many years vice- 
president of the old 
Type Founders’ As- 
sociation of the 





he has made many 
strong friendships 
among the newspaper 
men and printers of 
the Middle and 
Southern States. He 
is of an even temper- 
ament and pleasing 
address, and al- 
though of quiet de- 
meanor, he gets into 
close touch with and 
secures the confi- 
dence and respect of 
his customers, who 
receive that courteous 
consideration which 
takes off the rough 
edges of business and 
brings it to a higher 
plane— in a word, he 
is an approachable 
man in the best sense 
of that term, with a 
kindly disposition. 
He devotes his leisure 
time to philosophical, 
historical and arche- 
ological studies, and 
has accumulated a 
valuable and _ inter- 
esting collection of 
ancient coins and an- 
tiquities. 

W. Ross Wilson, 
the new manager of 
the Baltimore branch 
of the American Type 
Founders’ Company, 
was born in Balti- 
more in 1855, received 
a public school edu- 








United States. Al- 
though his earliest 
active connection 
with the type foundry 
was in 1881, as a lad 
he acquired a general knowledge of the art of type founding 
and the methods of disposing of the product. Completing 
his education in the public schools, young Suter developed 
a remarkable capacity for business, and at the age of seven- 
teen handled large city and national government contracts. 
He then entered the real-estate business, and subsequently 
became a member of the firm of Sheeler & Ripple, a live- 
stock concern doing an annual business of $2,000,000. Mr. 
Suter managed the finance and law department. Retiring 
on account of ill health, after a time Mr. Suter carried on 
business in New York City as an advisory commercial 
expert. The increasing years of Mr. John Ryan and mutual 
interests induced Mr. Suter to undertake the management of 


EDWARD PAYSON SUTER. 


Recently appointed manager of the Philadelphia branch of the American Type 
Founders’ Company. 


cation, and has al- 
ways resided in that 
city. As a young 
man he acquired a 


knowledge of the construction of machinery, and in 1880 
became associated with the firm of Bateman, Hooper & Co., 
dealers in type and manufacturers of printers’ supplies, 


who also carried on a printers’ machine shop. In 1883 the 
firm was changed to Hooper & Wilson, and in 1888 a type 
foundry was added to the business. In 1892 the business 
was purchased by the American Type Founders’ Company, 
and Mr. Wilson was appointed assistant to Mr. E. P. Suter, 
the manager, and devoted his attention especially to the 
machinery department of the business with marked success, 
establishing a well-equipped machine shop for the rebuild- 
ing and repair of printing and bookbinding machinery, and 
developing business in all possible directions. 












Mr. Wilson is well equipped to manage the business at 
Baltimore, and his quiet, successful way of handling the 
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W. ROSS WILSON. 
Recently appointed manager of the Baltimore branch of 
the Américan Type Founders’ Company. 








trade will enable him to win the continued favor of the com- 
pany’s patrons at that point. 












TRADE NOTES. 


THE Inland Type Foundry, of St. Louis, Missouri, has 
acquired the plant, stock and good will of the Western 
Engravers’ Supply Company of that city. 

WILLIAM S. WATERBURY, of Ballston, New York, late 
chief clerk of the Government printing office, has been made 
manager of the Albany (N. Y.) Engraving Company. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the association between 
Robert T. Sloss and the Corell Press, of New York, has 
been terminated by mutual ajyzreement. Mr. Sloss will con- 
tinue to serve his patrons in the name of the Winthrop 
Press, 32 Lafayette place. 

PuHILip T. DopDGE, president and general manager of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New York, has been 
placed at the head of the commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Black to examine voting machines and report to the 
secretary of state upon their utility. 

A CLEVERLY illustrated announcement card has been 
received, stating that Mr. P. Richards, the caricaturist, has 
returned from his European tour and has resumed work in 
his studio, 12 Union Square, New York. Specimens of Mr. 
Richards’ work will be found in the New York comic 
papers. 

WE are informed that suit has just been brought in the 
United States Circuit Court at Chicago, by the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, against the 
Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, for 
the infringement of the Miehle bed-motion patents by the 
Campbell Company in the manufacture of the Century 
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Presses. The Miehle Company announces its determination 
to protect its rights under these patents, and this suit would 
seem to evidence its good faith in warning the public 
against infringing. 

COLOR-PRINTING has been more or less of an experiment 
in American magazines. Scribner’s made a hit with the 
cover of their last Fiction number, and they promise to 
repeat it this year with a brilliant design by Gorguet. The 
same issue will contain four pages of color work, repro- 
ducing designs by Vogel. The plates were made in France, 
but the printing is American. 

WILL H. WHITE, formerly advertising manager for Lyon 
& Healy, has assumed the duties of advertising manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Chicago, having charge 
of all advertising business west of the Ohio river. Mr. 
White has considerable experience in the line of printing 
and advertising, and this knowledge he finds of great 
assistance to him in his new railroad position. 

HERBERT L. BAKER, manager of the Buffalo branch of 
the American Type Founders’ Company, sends a blue pencil 
to his editor customers, with a neat circular, neatly packed 
in a box, with the legend, ‘‘A Discourager of Miscellaneous 
Idiocy.’? The pencil is made of paper, on the spiral wrap- 
pings of which appropriate advertising matter is printed. 
Mr. Baker is as original as he is business-like. 


THE Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Massachusetts, 
has issued a sample book of their ledger and record 
papers. The book gives a bird’s-eye view of the mills, 
reproduced in half-tone by two printings, and also an 
excellent picture of the ‘‘Bonanza”’ flowing artesian well 
from which the mill gets its water. The sizes, weights and 
prices of the different papers made are also shown. 


GETHER & DREBERT have opened a wareroom at 118 
Huron street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where they will carry 
in stock a complete line of type, machinery, brass rule, 
cases, cabinets and all requirements for printing estab- 
lishments. Printers in Milwaukee and the Northwest will 
find this a very convenient place to order goods. THE 
INLAND PRINTER can be found on sale each month by this 
firm. 

A CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to an error in an 
item, page 413 July issue, concerning shipments of paper-mill 
machinery to Japan. The paper-making machines were 
shipped from Hamilton, Ohio, not from Hamilton, Ontario. 
The machinery was turned out by the Black & Clawson 
Company, the well-known manufacturers of paper-mill and 
bookbinders’ machinery, and we learn from that firm that 
fifty-one cars were shipped, and not twenty-one, as stated. 

A BEAUTIFULLY designed and printed booklet has been 
received from the Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. ‘‘A Bookkeeper’s Eyes ”’ is the appropriate 
title, the subject matter dealing with the Whiting ledger 
papers, and the tints used, with a particular regard to 
reducing the strain upon the eyesight. The booklet was 
‘arranged and printed by Will Bradley, at the Wayside 
Press, Springfield, Massachusetts.’’ It must therefore be 
seen to be appreciated. Mr. Bradley’s taste in typography 
is beautifully shown in this production. - 

THE Bullock Electric Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, issues from time to time bulletins describing its 
output. Bulletin No. 25, issued June 1, describes its mul- 
tipolar generators and motors for direct-current lighting 
and power, but No. 26 is of more interest to printers, book- 
binders and those in kindred trades, as it describes motors 
especially adapted for running printing presses, linotypes, 
folding machines, and other bookbinders’ and printers’ 
machinery. Pictures are shown of the motors attached to 
cylinder presses of different makes, and to job presses. 
Also an interior view of the pressrooms of the Munsey 
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Magazine Company, New London, Connecticut, in which all 
the machinery is operated by motors. 

A UNIQUE style of printing, called ‘‘tattoo’’ printing, 
has been devised by the Housh Company, 57 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton. As its name implies, it is a form of perforation print- 
ing, the work being done with ‘“‘ patent embossing perforat- 
ing-printing plates.’”” The work can be done on any job 
press. The effect is decidedly novel, and in the circular 
submitted by the house some very artistic effects are shown, 
as the work can be donein colors or in blank. A specimen 
book has been issued by the company, in which printers 
will find much to interest and amuse them. 

THE contract for doing the New York legislative print- 
ing for the two years commencing October 1 was awarded 
at Albany, June 17, to Charles Tollner, of Brooklyn. His 
bid as computed was $68,611. Mr. Tollner conducts a print- 
ing and binding establishment at 292-296 Graham street, 
Brooklyn. The present contract is held by the Wynkoop- 
Hallenbeck-Crawford Company, of New York and Albany. 
Their bid, which was the next lowest, aggregated $73,653. 
Nearly every Albany printing firm had submitted bids. 
The secretary of state, attorney-general and state comp- 
troller comprised the board which awarded the contract. 
Amasa J. Parker, Jr., on behalf of the Albany Argus Com- 
pany, protested against the awarding of the contract to 
Toliner or to the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Company 
on the alleged ground that there was coalition between 
these two bidders, to the detriment of the State’s interests. 
He was informed that the courts could apply the remedy 
if this claim could be demonstrated. The Wynkoop-Hal- 
lenbeck-Crawford Company denies any coalition with Mr. 
Tollner. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Ashland (Ohio) Press celebrated its fifty-second 
anniversary on July 1. 

Sam G. SLOANE, of the Citizen, Charles City, Iowa, has 
sold a half interest in his paper to W. B. Penniman. 

A WISCONSIN editor, A. J. Hood, of the Muscoda Watch- 
man, has recently invented an improvement in a printing 
press. 

FrirE destroyed the office and plant of the Peru (Neb.) 
Times on the morning of July 8. Editor C. F. Fordyce 
had no insurance, but had just made application. Keep 
insured ! 

WITH the issue of July 2 the Courier, Gibson City, IIli- 
nois, passed from Mr. E. Lowry to his sons Charles E. and 
Russell Lowry. Ill health on the part of Mr. Lowry is the 
cause of the change. 

GEORGE C. CANFIELD and George E. Dickson, who were 
associated with the late Penny Press, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, are projecting a plan for a weekly paper on similar 
lines to that of the Press. 

THE Enterprise, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, is 
now issued twice a week. The paper has been established 
five years, and has been eminently successful. The price 
will be kept at $1.50 per year. 

THE Ludington (Mich.) Appeal celebrates its twenty- 
fourth birthday with a special edition and supplement, fur- 
nishing its patrons a large amount of original local matter 
of an historical and descriptive character. 

WILLIAM HENRY BAKER, advertiser for A. M. Rothschild 
& Co., Chicago, has been reéngaged by Schlesinger & 
Mayer, whom he left about two years ago to accept his 
present position with the Rothschild company. 

KirRBy THOMAS, manager of the Evening Telegram, West 
Superior, Wisconsin, has established a bureau of adver- 
tising and ad. making for the assistance of patrons of the 
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paper in preparing their advertising matter. Experienced 
men in the advertising field are engaged, and the aid of the 
staff artists is called in on the department, the services of 
which are given gratuitously. 

THE York Journal is having a new press constructed for 
printing its half-tone Sunday supplements, that they may 
be made to match the high-grade work of such magazines as 
Harper’s Weekly and others of typographic merit. 

Cot. W. W. WILLIAMS, an old newspaper man, has 
started a weekly paper in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
Citizen is its name and it proposes to deal with public 
questions in ‘‘an honest and straightforward manner.’’ 

THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges the receipt of sev- 
eral copies of Chippewa Luck, printed from rubber type, 
one letter at a time, by Clayton Lord, aged twelve, and An- 
other. We understand that the citizens of Chippewa Falls 
are appreciative of the efforts of the young editors. 

UNDER its new auspices the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Commer- 
cial shows decided improvement. The old fancy heading 
has been abandoned for a more sensible style, the editorial 
and news columns assume a more business-like appearance, 
and animation has been infused into the wording and com- 
position of the advertisements. 

THE first number of the Ufah Editor and Printer, pub- 
lished monthly by Charles P. and Isaac E. Diehl, Eureka, 
Utah, is out. It contains twelve pages of interesting matter, 
and starts in with four pages of advertising. One novelty 
is the ruled border about the pages. The publication gives 
western journalists and printers much information of value. 

THE Prison Mirror, published in Stillwater State Peni- 
tentiary, Minnesota, which has. frequentiy had favorable 
notice in these columns, has suspended. The two printers 
and editors who conducted it have been released owing to 
good behavior, and as there are only preachers, lawyers 
and bankers and other professional men left, the paper has 
succumbed. 

THE issue of June 24 of Newspaperdom was adorned 
with a handsome cover, and had an unusual quantity of good 
matter. No exchange that comes to THE INLAND PRINTER 
is more carefully read than Newspaperdom. Bright, crisp 
and practical, it comes from men of experience, and no 
newspaper publisher should be without it. The paper is 
now $1 per year. 

Tue Westlicher Herold, of Winona, Minnesota, has been 
giving its readers the benefit of a typographical spread. 
With its number of May 22 were issued two supplements of 
eight pages each, printed on pink paper. This extra num- 
ber was devoted to a description of ‘‘ Winona, the Queen of 
the West.’’ Many half-tones and zinc etchings of promi- 
nent people, and public and other chief buildings enlivened 
its pages. 

P. A. CONNE has resigned the presidency of the Asso- 
ciated Advertisers’ Club of Chicago, owing to his removal 
to New York, where he will become the advertising manager 
of the Siegel-Cooper Company. William Henry Baker, the 
club’s secretary, was unanimously elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Conne, and Miles B. Hilly succeeds Mr. Baker 
as secretary. The club is in a flourishing condition, and 
extends a welcome to all advertisers and publishers visiting 
Chicago. 

THE Detroit Evening News has adopted the motorcycle 
for the use of its advertising solicitors and finds its use 
a business-promoter more ways than one. The Newspaper 
Maker in a recent. number illustrates the novel use to 
which the ‘“‘ordercycle” is put, and adds by way of descrip- 
tion: ‘*The solicitor starts out in the morning on his 
‘round of pleasure’ ina handsome ‘ordercycle,’ accom- 
panied by his dusky assistant, who fills the offices of 
engineer, coachman, footman, valet, secretary, and last, 
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but not least, motive power. It is reported that since the 
‘ordercycle’ was introduced, a few weeks ago, the patron- 
age has increased wonderfully.” 

Harry W. KEENY, business manager of the Sentinel, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, sends to THE INLAND PRINTER the 
scheme used by his paper in soliciting advertising. This 
consists of a neat circular calling attention to the value of 
the paper as an advertising medium, very briefly stated, and 
a card of rates, and advice that a sample copy is sent 
under another cover. A heavy manila envelope with patent 
fastener is used to mail the sample copies, so that the paper 
is laid before the prospective advertiser in the best possible 
shape. A neat corner card on the envelope printed in red 
announces the contents as special sample copies. 

THE art or science of advertising is advancing rap- 
idly, and while the favorite form of advertising a town or 
country has been by means of expositions, the citizens of St. 
John, New Brunswick, have come to the conclusion that the 
Canadian coast summer resorts need some sort of permanent 
advertising. They have formed a voluntary association 
under the auspices of the St. John Board of Trade, entitled 
the New Brunswick Tourist Association, of which Mr. Ira 
Cornwall is secretary. The association has prepared a 
handsome and fully illustrated pamphlet descriptive of the 
province, which will be sent free to anyone on application 
to the secretary. The association also offers to prepare 
articles for editors specially for their use, and will also 
supply illustrations for the same. The matter will be pre- 
pared as ordered and no charge attached. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. . 








TIME PASSED FOR LAGGARD METHODS. 

As the electric car is to the omnibus so is the Golding 
Jobber to old-style machines. It costs a little more than 
other job presses, but it is worth a great deal more. How- 
ever cheaply presses of antique design, of slow speed and 
without improved facilities for making ready can be bought, 
they arecostly. If in the market for job presses, investigate 
the Golding Jobber. 





LEVY’S FOUR-LINE SCREEN. 

The Electric City Engraving Company, Buffalo, New 
York, whose advertisement appears upon page 511, desires 
to call the attention of the trade to the plate shown in their 
ad. this month. It may be interesting to readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, owing to the fact that it is made with 
Levy’s new patent four-line screen, which they have recently 
added to their plant in order to be up with the times. 
Those familiar with half-tone plates will be glad to exam- 
ine this specimen of work, and compare it with the ordinary 
screens used for this process. 





NOW GO FISHING. 

Excellent sport in the way of fishing is now to be had at 
Diamond Lake, Lake Villa, Fox Lake, Loon Lake, Channel 
Lake (Antioch), Camp Lake, Silver Lake, Brown’s Lake 
(Burlington), Lake Beulah, Phantom and Eagle Lakes 
(Mukwonago), Cedar Lake, Lake Winnebago, Neenah, Gill’s 
Landing, Waupaca, Phillips, Fifield, and many other 
resorts on the Wisconsin Central Lines within easy reach of 
Chicago. That company has just issued a neat little book- 
let called ‘‘ Vacation Suggestions,’’ both illustrative and 
descriptive of all of the different resorts on its lines. The 
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book also contains valuable information in the way of 
round-trip tourist rates to the different resorts, the names 
of hotels, capacity, rates, both by the day and week, etc. 
For copies of this booklet and other matter, address City 
Office, 204 South Clark street, Chicago. 





SOMETHING NEW. 

There seems to be an ever-increasing demand for galleys, 
especially since typesetting and linotype machines have 
come into general use, requiring a great many galleys for 
storage purposes. The Challenge Machinery Company is 
manufacturing plate-zinc galleys, which must become popu- 





lar because they are serviceable and cheap; they retail for 
about one-half the price of brass galleys. The material 
used is compressed zinc, prepared especially for this pur- 
pose ; shaped in special molds, and the corners reinforced, 
which makes them substantial and durable. Circulars, with 
sizes and prices, may be obtained from any type founder or 
dealer in printing materials. 





THE DEEGAN PAGE FASTENER, 

The Morgans & Wilcox Company, Middletown, New 
York, are manufacturing a device to take the place of page 
cord for tying up pages. It is the Deegan page fastener, 
illustration of which is shown on page 520. It is said to be 
a quick, accurate and satisfactory device, and is certainly 
worth investigating. 





A UNIQUE PRICE LIST. 

Among the most recent examples of the unique and useful 
forms of advertising prepared by the J. W. Butler Paper 
Company, of Chicago, is the July Net Price List, which isa 
folder in eight folds, gotten up in the style of a railroad 
time-table. It is suited to the pocket or desk, and is designed 
to furnish the printer with a quick reference and calculator 
on prices, weights, sizes, etc., of all the paper carried by 
this large house. It isa time-saver that printers will appre- 
ciate. See the advertisement on page 493. 





CABINETS FOR BORDERS AND SCRIPT TYPE. 

Some months ago we illustrated and described a cabinet 
manufactured by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, intended for holding borders and 
script type, brought out at the suggestion of Mr. J. W. 
Rowen, of St. Louis. The Hamilton Company found it met 
with so much favor among printers that they decided to 
make cabinets of the same style in a number of different 
sizes, and can now furnish, in addition to the first size made, 
cabinets of 6, 10, 16, 20, 30 and 40 drawers, and can build 
larger sizes to order, if required. Since borders have come 
so extensively into use for newspaper advertising and other 
work, some method of keeping these is absolutely essential. 
No better method can be found than these cabinets, as the 
drawers are set at an angle so that the type can be kept 
upon its feet, the face readily examined, and as much 
removed each time as required, with very little difficulty. 
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The high price of script type and its extreme delicacy of 
face also make it necessary for printers to provide some 
method of taking care of script fonts. The ordinary way 
of placing type in a regular case, but upon its feet instead 
of being thrown in promiscuously, is all right, if proper 
care is used. But unless everyone in the office is closely 
watched, rules regarding its use and handling are very apt 
to be violated, the consequence being that before long the 
fonts are ruined. By the use of these cabinets the fonts can 
be kept in perfect shape, and there will be no risk of having 
other cases laid upon them to damage the face. In fitting 
up offices for economy of time and with a view to saving 
material, printers should make it a point to include one or 
two of these cabinets. 





THE PERFECTION TYPE CASE, 


Elsewhere in this issue appears an advertisement of the 
Perfection Type Case Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, illus- 
trating and presenting to our readers the ‘‘ Perfection”’ sys- 
tem of type cases, which is no doubt a decided improvement 
over the old case, and we believe will meet with universal 
favor among compositors in general, as it is a step in the 
direction of retarding the inroads of machine composition, 
and for this reason should receive the stamp of approval 
of every compositor who has the welfare of his profession 
really at heart. The case presents no radical change in 
the “‘lay,’? and none whatever in the alphabet, it remaining 
identically the same throughout as that of the old case, 
while the points and spaces are more closely assembled near 
the ‘‘ stick hand,’’ making the case more compact and better 
proportioned, simplifying it, minimizing the labor of justi- 
fication, and resulting in a great saving of time in composi- 
tion. The case as a whole is so practical and comprehensive 
that it at once arouses the compositor’s appreciative sen- 
sibilities, and, we predict, will become so popular with 
the craft that it will meet with a general demand wherever 
type cases are in use. It is made in all the standard sizes, 
and is for sale by leading typefounders and printers’ sup- 
ply houses, or can be had by sending direct to the Perfec- 
tion Type Case Company, patentees and sole manufacturers, 
526 Elm street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EUROPEAN OPINION OF THE CATALOGUE 
LAUREATE, 
From the Schweizer Graphische Mitteilungen. By August Miiller, St. Gallen, 
Switzerland. 

“The presswork and refined taste displayed in the 
booklet recently issued by the John Thomson Press Com- 
pany, of New York, represented in Switzerland by A. 
Stamminger, of Berne, about their improved Bed and Platen 
Presses, shows an amazing degree of perfection. These 
presses, which were introduced in Europe under the name 
of the ‘Colt’s Armory,’ have been most materially improved ; 
and to judge from the descriptive pamphlet, they seem to 
have reached the acme of efficiency as regards quality of 
work. 

‘“‘In this catalogue, the presswork is without a flaw and 
the treatment of the views of machines as printed is abso- 
lutely exemplary. Such cuts must charm the eye of every 
expert printer. Leaving aside the eminent intrinsic excel- 
lence of the plates, they are printed so clearly, in such 
clean style, and the tints, which at times run somewhat 
exaggeratedly into the text, are rendered so airily that the 
illustrations have a strong semblance of high-grade pro- 
ductions of the photographer’s art. 

**One of the two art supplements, ‘The Ironworker and 
King Solomon,’ is extremely effective. Were it not for the 
network which, at close scrutiny of the expert, character- 
izes it as a print, it would pass for a photograph on dead 


finish paper, so sharply are lights and shadows contrasted. 
According to the explanation furnished at the foot of the 
picture, the process consisted in making from the same 
plate a first print in black and thereafter running another 
imprint of transparent brown over the first print. This 
explains the magnificent plasticity of the print. The second 
art supplement, ‘The Herald,’ in three colors, is consider- 
ably distanced by the excellence of the above described gem. 

““The book is under a cover of greenish cardboard, and 
good advantage has been taken of its ground color on the 
front cover. The latter, with the exception of the lettering 
and the ornaments, is covered with two tints of green, so 
that the lines and the beautifully designed thistle ornament 
appear in lighter shades. The faultless relief-surface work 
of these parts enhances the effect immensely, so that the 
pamphlet, which appears to be held together by two green 
bows, represents from cover to cover a typographical mas- 
terpiece of the first rank. 

‘“*We do not belong to those who proclaim everything 
coming from America uncontestedly as supreme and unat- 
tainable; but with a production like the pamphlet before 
us, the keenest criticism is disarmed.”’ 

In connection with the foregoing, attention is directed 
to the color insert in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
contributed by the Coloritype Company; also to the other 
advertisement of John Thomson Press Company, page 508. 





THE HOE PRESS “MARCHES ON.” 


This is the year when “‘jubilees”’ are strictly in order. 
There are few in the field of mechanical invention and 
improvement more entitled to a generous celebration of 
this character than R. Hoe & Co., of New York and London. 
The ‘“‘march of ideas’’ as represented in the tremendous 
development of newspaper making might have fretfully 
waited, and waited in vain, 
for an adequate material 
equipment, had not the fer- 
tile genius of the firm of 
R. Hoe & Co. invented and 
introduced the rotary prin- 
ciple in the printing press, 
which enabled the printer 
for the first time in the his- 
tory of printing to lock his 
type form on a curved sur- 
face, place this surface on : Seared 
a cylinder and revolve it at hia 
a speed which made the 
name of ‘‘ lightning press ”’ 
given to this class of machine a very appropriate one. The 
history of modern journalism, with its large editions, in 
rapid succession, may be said to date from the invention of 
this principle. 

The Hoes, father and sons, have a world-wide reputation 
as inventors of printing presses. It is not strange, then, 
that nearly every year in the history of the firm of R. Hoe & 
Co. has been marked by the perfection of some new style of 
newspaper press that involved a new principle or combina- 
tion of principles, increasing efficiency and speed. 

Beginning with the ‘‘Single’’ stereotype web perfecting 
press, which produced papers at a running speed of 24,000 
four-page and 12,000 eight-page papers per hour, delivered 
without being folded, there followed the addition of folding 
machines to fold the papers as fast as they were printed, 
after which they evolved the ‘‘ Three-page-wide,’’ ‘‘ Double,”’ 
‘*Double Supplement,’’ ‘‘ Quadruple,’ ‘‘Sextuple’’ and 
‘*Octuple’’ presses, the latter being equal, as the name 
implies, to eight ‘‘Single’’ machines, and printing from 
four rolls of paper, each as wide as four pages of a news- 
paper, producing eight-page papers at a running speed of 
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96,000 per hour, and newspapers with any number of pages 
up to twenty-four, all inset, at proportionate speeds, the 
products cut, pasted, folded and counted. When it is known 
that in one hour, running continuously at full speed, this 
press will print on roll paper equal to 130 miles in length 
the width of a page of a newspaper, some idea can be formed 
of its enormous capacity. 

The type web rotary perfecting press, a combination of 
the first rotary principle with the web press principle of 
using large rolls or webs of paper and printing from indivi- 
dual type locked on the cylinders in forms, printing the 
sheet on both sides, de- 
livering the papers folded 
and pasted at speed 
equal to the stereotype 
press, was another not- 
able achievement never 
equaled or attempted by 
any other firm. This 
style of press enabled 
proprietors who did not 
wish to stereotype to 
print from a rapid press using type, so saving the time and 
expense of stereotyping. 

Besides these named above, R. Hoe & Co. have also made 
some sixty-eight three-roll (sometimes called ‘straight 
line’’) machines, printing from double or single width rolls 
of paper placed parallel to each other, the one with three 
single-width rolls having the sare capacity as the ‘‘ Double 
Supplement”’ press; but one of the most popular of all is 
their famous ‘‘ Quadruple’’ press, known over the civilized 
world as the most efficient, convenient and economical per- 
fecting press of the kind made, turning out four, six or 
eight page papers at a running speed of 48,000 per hour ; 
ten, twelve, fourteen or sixteen page papers at 24,000, and 
twenty or twenty-four. page papers at 12,000 per hour. 

This firm meets today, as it always has, the latest and 
most exacting requirements of the newspaper publisher, 
even when he would illustrate his sheet in the colors of the 
rainbow, by actually furnishing him a ‘“‘sextuple multi- 
color rotary perfecting press,’’ made up of seventy tons of 
steel frame and whirring rollers, that prints a sixteen-page 
paper, one-half of the pages in four colors, and hands them 
out cut, folded and counted, ready for the newsboy, at the 
rate of 30,000 per hour. What more complicated or delicate 
mechanism than this can be conceived! It stands for the 
very personification of inventive genius; and if, as yet, it 
would be unwarranted to assume that the acme has been 
reached, nevertheless the growth of the newspaper as a fac- 
tor in modern civilization is based upon this all but human 
machine enginery of the press. In 1776 there were thirty- 
seven newspapers in the country, and the facilities in Phila- 
delphia were so crude that it took from July 4 to July 15 for 
a home paper to print the Declaration of Independence, and 
seven days longer for the Boston press to make it known. 
In 1896 there were 20,000 publications and nearly 2,000 
dailies alone. Without the perfecting press, to what ‘an 
insignificant number would dwindle the four billion and a 
half of copies now annually printed. 

The widespread recognition of the fact that the rotary 
perfecting press is indispensable to any large newspaper 
plant, and even to the success of large book plants, is no 
more conspicuous than the demand for the best machine to 
do the work. How far the merits of the Hoe press have con- 
tinued to impress themselves upon the largest publishers is 
evident from the long list of purchasers who are either add- 
ing to their plants or making entirely new installations. In 
England, the list begins with the historic ‘‘ Thunderer,”’ 
where the first cylinder presses were originally experi- 
mented with. The Standard, the Telegraph, the Chronicle, 
Pall Mail Gazette, and thirty other prominent dailies and 
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weeklies ; elsewhere in England, in Scotland and Ireland, 
over fifty publications; in Australia and New Zealand, 
twenty; and in the United States about two hundred offices, 
including the Tribune, Herald, World, Sun, Journal, News, 
Mail and Express, Post, Telegram, and others of New 
York City, and in Chicago the News and Record. Each of 
these offices have from one to twenty machines. 

In the last two weeks there have been ‘finished ready for 
shipment from New York different styles of machines for a 
number of the prominent offices: The Philadelphia £n- 
guirer, Philadelphia Press, Boston Globe, Boston Herald, 
Los Angeles Zimes, Utica Press, Elmira Advertiser, Wil- 
liamsport Griz, Orange Judd Company, Hoboken News, Dr. 
Shoop’s Family Medicine Company and New London Day, 
besides a large number for London, where more orders have 
been received than can be executed. 

Although this firm has made many perfecting presses for 
the printing of finely illustrated magazines, periodicals, 
almanacs and large editions of books, they are now at work 
upon machines which will eclipse all their past achieve- 
ments, and exceed in magnitude even the monster ‘‘ Octuple”’ 
presses. These machines are to have many printing cylin- 
ders and to print on rolls as wide as four pages of a news- 
paper. They will be used for magazine supplements with 
all the four pages printed in four colors, or, a portion in four 
colors or in two colors, and the remainder in fine half-tones 
in black. The capacity of this press is up to thirty-two 
pages of the magazine size, the pages being one-half the size 
of the newspaper, or sixteen pages of the size of the news- 
paper. There are two rolls of paper, the cylinders arranged 
for electrotype plates and provided with the best ink-dis- 
tributing and set-off devices. The papers will be trimmed 
and folded ready to be associated with the newspaper. This 
is the first attempt to make machines to produce magazines 
with many pages, having fine color and half-tone work com- 
bined. The construction of such immense machines could 
be undertaken only by those having vast experience, but the 
success that R. Hoe & Co. have had with other similar 
though smaller machines, notably the color presses in the 
New York World, Herald and Journal, which are giants 
themselves, has eliminated the possibility of failure. 

Mr. French’s ‘article in the July INLAND PRINTER, on 
‘Mechanical Processes on Modern Newspapers,’”’ gave an 
insight into the conditions in the great New York offices 
where the ‘Octuple,’”? ‘‘Sextuple’? and ‘‘ Quadruple” 
presses, all of the Hoe make, are the only kind that meet the 
strain of rapid metropolitan journalism. Much might be 








THE QUADRUPLE PRESS. 


said on the comparative merits of these different presses. 
The ‘‘Octuple’’ and ‘‘Sextuple’’ presses are suited for 
papers with large editions and numerous pages; the color 
‘*Sextuple’’ for colored supplements, while the ‘‘ Quad- 
ruple’’ has always had an extensive ‘‘run’’ as a popular 
machine. The Philadelphia Zuguirer has just purchased 
five of these machines. The Chicago News and Record has 
the most extensive installation in the West—twelve ma- 
chines, all ‘‘ Quadruple.”’ 

In fact, the Chicago News pressroom has come to be one 
of the points of interest to visitors in Chicago. A gallery is 


fitted up here, and the public is invited to look down upon 
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these machines in operation, and watch a ton of paper at 
one end reeled off through the maze of rollers and cogs 
until it comes out in papers faster than can be counted, 
stacking up so rapidly that the attendant is kept busy send- 
ing them to the receiving room above. The visitor who is 
fortunate enough to meet Superintendent Irving Stone, will 
be shown ‘No. 8,’’ over which he presided during the 
World’s Fair, and which won an award for efficiency, in 
addition to the regular awards granted the firm of R. Hoe & 
Co. With this plant Mr. Lawson is able to issue eight 
editions daily, running from 24,000 to 100,000 copies per edi- 
tion. Two machines have been recently installed here, and 
both of them are now operated by electric generators of a 
most ingenious character. 

The demand for machines from this country and all parts 
of the world has become so great that a new extension to the 
Hoe factory has been made necessary. This is about 113 
feet long by 56 feet deep, consists of six stories and base- 
ment, with a tower 200 feet above the street, three of the 
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stories of this tower having a floor area of 5,460 square feet. 
They now have a total floor space of about nine acres in 
New York, and two acres in London, all utilized to the 
utmost for meeting the demands, which have grown instead 
of fallen off during the past two years of general business 
depression. The extension is nearly completed, and insures 
to the Hoe Company space adequate to their immediate 
needs, although doubtless the growth of the newspaper 
press and the internal improvement of newspaper plants 
will make a still further adjustment necessary in the Hoe 
Works. 





THE HEART OF THE “CENTURY.” 

It will pay every progressive printer who is interested in 
the ‘‘reasons why’’ the Campbell Company are able to 
make such broad and emphatic statements concerning the 
capabilities of the ‘‘Century”’ press, to send: for their latest 
brieflet, entitled ‘‘The Heart of the ‘Century.’’’ This, we 
understand, is the first of a series of brieflets, to be known 
as ‘‘The Reason Why Series,’’ in which the novel features 
of the ‘‘Century’’ will be dissected and illustrated. The 
Campbell Company does not do things by halves, for while 
its trade journal advertising stands today as the most 
unique and convincing of all printing press advertising, its 
circulars, folders or brieflets are none the less original and 
to the point. 





BEAUTIFUL METTOWEE PARK, DELAVAN LAKE, 
WISCONSIN. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway makes a 
specialty of running trains to the summer and fishing resorts 
of Wisconsin and the Northwest during the summer season. 
The line reaches many attractive places where rest and 
recreation can be found. The special Delavan Express leav- 
ing Chicago at 2 P.M. on Saturdays, reaches Delavan at 4:20, 
making very fast time. For those who wish to visit that 


resort and return Sunday night, the special leaves Delavan 
at 6:50 p.M., arriving at Chicago at 9:45. Those desiring to 
stay until Monday morning can get an early train and reach 
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Chicago at 8:30 a.M., in time for business, if desired. Tick- 
ets and full information can be obtained from F. A. Miller, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Marquette building, or 
C. N. Souther, Ticket Agent, 95 Adams street, Chicago. 

Those visiting Delavan Lake can find no better house at 
which to stop than the Mettowee Park Hotel, which is now 
under the management of Mr. John E. Ebert, the well-known 
caterer, who has acquired an interest in the hotel, and will 
manage the business of this famous resort. Mr. Ebert was 
formerly manager of the Lake Villa Hotel, Lake Villa, 
Illinois, and has a reputation for caring for guests in a way 
that cannot fail to please the most fastidious. No better 
table can be found than that set by Mr. Ebert. He has 
accommodations for four hundred guests in the hotel and 
cottages, the rates being $2 per day and upward. Car- 
riages meet all trains. Full particulars concerning the 
resort will be sent upon request. 





“ ARABOL” PREPARATIONS. 


Those who have not tried the padding compositions, 
pressroom paste, binders’ flexible glues, and other special- 
ties in this line manufactured by the Arabol Manufacturing 
Company, 13 Gold street, New York, should do so at once. 
Making a study of this business, and having formulas 
known to them alone, the Arabol people can furnish a 
product second to none on the market. Their claim that the 
goods are the best and cheapest ever put out is corroborated 
by the fact that many orders are being received from the 
West and South, some of them duplicate orders, a district 
that heretofore has not known so much about their wares as 
cities nearer New York. The house is very liberal to job- 
bers. Full particulars, or quotations for goods in quanti- 
ties, can be quickly obtained by writing the firm at above 
address. Their advertisement appears upon page 521. 





VACATION DAYS. 


In the lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota, along the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are hundreds of 
charming localities preéminently fitted for summer homes, 
nearly all of which are located on or near lakes which have 
not been fished out. These resorts range in variety from 
the ‘‘ full dress for dinner ”’ to the flannel shirt costume for 
every meal. Among the list are names familiar to many of 
our readers as the perfection of Northern summer resorts. 
Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of interest are within a 
short distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of 
them are so far away from the “‘ busy marts of civilization”’ 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of travel, by 
frequent trains, over the finest road in the Northwest — the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Send a 2-cent 
stamp for a copy of ‘‘ Vacation Days,”’ giving a description 
of the principal resorts, and a list of summer hotels and 
boarding houses, and rates for board, to George H. Heaf- 
ford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the “Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued pene ood on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. 








BOOKS. 


BOOK FOR PRINTERS—‘“ The Practical Printer,’ 
200 pages, $1; ‘* Printer’s List of Prices” and four other books; sold by 
all type founders; write for circulars. H. G. BISHOP, Oneonta, N. Y. 




















BOOKS. 
EMBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 


concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on a presses. We havea 
few copies of this pamphlet which we will sen B nn ae on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ Book of Recipes contains zinc etching, stereo- 
typing, chalk plate, gold-leaf printing, printers’ rollers, how to work 
half-tones and three-color half-tones, and — 4 other valuable — 
Price, 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 














FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE —Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. “U 9,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OR SALE—133-line 8x10 screen, in perfect condition ; 
just the thing for small establishment. HEARD RESPESS EN- 
GRAVING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ONE W. O. Hickok ruling machine, No. 1259; 36 inches 
between rails; top cloth, 30% inches wide; lower cloth, 31 inches = 
rice, 











Blackhall striker and lapper, and Hickok layboy and cloth guide. 
complete, $85. ‘*U 38,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ONE W. O. Hickok ruling machine, No. 1512; 36 inches 
between rails; top cloth, 29 inches wide; lower cloth, 28 inches — 
Tice, 





Blackhall striker, two beams, also Hickok layboy and cloth guide. 
complete, $85. ‘*U 39,” INLAND PRINTER. 
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STEADY POSITION WANTED—By A No. 1 paper ruler; 
book, job and stock; sober and reliable; references furnished. ‘‘ U 26,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


SUPERINTEN DENCY or foremanship, by one who thor- 
oughly understands the printing business; accustomed to handling men, 
estimating, etc.; references. ‘*U 28,” INLAND PRINTER. 








WANTED —A young newspaper man of character and 
? ability is open for engagement, city or country, in any capacity; supe- 
rior references. ‘ U 25,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED —Situation as attendant or distributor ona 
Thorne Typesetting Machine; one and a half years’ experience; best 
of references. For further particulars address * U 19,” INLAND PRINTER. 


WEB PRESSMAN that does stereotyping wants position ; 


will go anywhere. ‘ U 18,” INLAND PRINTER. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—Good job office, consist- 


ing in part of 1 cylinder, 2 jobbers, new 30-inch cutter, card cutter, 
stereotyping outfit, rubber stamp outfit and supplies, wire stitcher, perfora- 
tor, 70 fonts wi type, 200 fonts job type, 8 cabinets, 4 stands, body type, 
etc., and complete outfit for job printing; will be sold on reasonable terms to 
early buyer. THE R. M. SCRANTON PRINTING CO., Alliance, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— BOOK BINDERY — A job bindery in a city 
of 200,000 inhabitants. Address GERRIE WILSTACH, care Slade, 
Hipp & Meloy, Chicago, Ill. 











NE W. O. Hickok ruling machine, No. 221; 36 inches 
between rails with top cloth, 31 inches wide. Hickok layboy and cloth 
guide. Nostriker. Price, complete, $60. ‘ U 40,” INLAND PRINTER. 


HELP WANTED. 


FOREMAN WANTED — Must be able to estimate; one to 
lead; must invest $1,700; profitable investment; fine city of 300,000; 
nice position. ‘“‘U 24,” INLAND PRINTER. 














WANTED — A man to solicit subscriptions for country 

newspaper who has had experience; references required; will er. suc- 
cessful man good salary. Apply at once, THE AL‘TON DEMOCRAT, 
Alton, Iowa. 


ANTED— A sstrictly first-class all-around photo-en- 

graver, one who is practical in all departments, and would be capable 

of developing and handling on a paying basis a business of the above nature. 
“U 15,” INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED —Electrotyper, all-round man, first-class fin- 

isher, for small foundry; steady work guaranteed; moderate wages; 
must be strictly temperate. Address, inclosing references, ‘‘U 10,” New 
York office INLAND PRINTER. 








OR SALE—First-class job printing and newspaper 

plant, with good business; modern presses and machinery; electric 

power. Write at once to FRANK S. REGAN, assignee of Monitor Pub- 
lishing Co., Rockford, Ill. 


FOR SALE — Old established bindery and job office located 
in Wisconsin. Th.s is a good opportunity for the right party; investi- 
*U 21,” INLAND PRINTER. 





gate; correspondence solicited; reason, health. 





FOR SALE — Paying Democratic semi-weekly newspaper 
in a growing Ohio city of 10,000 population. Paper is in a thriving condi- 
tion and has a splendid field. ‘“*U 17,” INLAND PRINTER. 
FOR SALE — Weekly newspaper and job office in Massa- 
chusetts; good reason; doing $4,500 business; snap if taken quick. 
“U 14,” INLAND PRINTER. 








OR SALE — Up-to-date job printing office, doing good 
business, in steadily growing town, in Maine, of 4,000 inhabitants. 
Price, $900. *“U 31,” INLAND PRINTER. 





OHIO Republican paper and job office; Republican county; 
farming community; big advertising patronage; cash. ‘‘U 35,” IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 





WANTED — First-class half-tone man. BABCOCK EN- 
GRAVING COMPANY, Bijou Theater, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


COMPETENT and first-class pressman wishes a steady 
situation; will take house and lot as part pay for wages if desired. 
“TU 22,” INLAND PRINTER. 








GOOD all-round printer wants position as foreman of 
country office; country experience; best Chicago references. ‘U 20,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 





A MAN with exceptional executive ability, and practical 
in every branch of bindery work — now in charge of one of the largest 
binderies in the South—wishes position as foreman. ‘U 32,” INLAND 


PRINTER. 





RTIST wants to make a change; first-class on portrait- 
ure and general illustrating; experienced in sketch work; specimens 
submitted. “*U 11,” INLAND PRINTER. 





T LIBERTY, young commercial designer, with a practi- 
cal experience of eight years in photo-engraving; good man; steady and 
reliable. ‘*U 16,” INLAND PRINTER. 





INISHER, zinc-line or copper half-tone etcher would 
engage with good establishment; ten years practical experience; a good 
man. “U 36,” INLAND PRINTER. 





FOREMAN—A 1 jobroom foreman open for engagement 
with a first-class house. $25 per week. ‘“‘ U 29,” INLAND PRINTER. 





JOBBER, had charge New York office many years, doing 
large variety of work, desires foremanship; familiar with presswork; 
moderate salary. ‘ U 37,’? New York office INLAND PRINTER. 





LINOTYPE machinist wants position; capable of han- 


dling news or book plant. Reference. ‘ U 30,” INLAND PRINTER. 





SITUATION WANTED by line-work engraver on country 
newspaper. F. BIERMAN, Jr., 2022 O’Fallon street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ITUATION WANTED — In a reliable country office by a 
750 Ferd rinter; employed seventeen years in one office. J. M. PACKER, 
es 


an Buren street, Chicago. 
KETCH ARTIST wants position; equally good on car- 
toons, portraits and designs; samples submitted; any salary to begin. 
“U 33,” INLAND PRINTER. 











PAYING country newspaper and job office, equipped 
up to date; located in Pennsylvania. Write to ““U 34,” INLAND 
PRINTER, for particulars. 


WANTED — A man with some cash to buy an interest and 
. fill editorial position on live Chicago paper. ‘*U 12,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


WILL SELL controlling or all interest in large estab- 

lished printing plant in Chicago; owner in poor health; must have 
$5,000 to $10,000; will give time on balance; big opening for one or two wide- 
awake printers. ‘‘U 27,” INLAND PRINTER. 


$50 SECURES chance to buy a two-thirds interest, 

amounting to $2,500, in a first-class, up-to-date job printing plant 
employing five men, in a hustling New England manufacturing city; owner 
engaged in other business; balance (on easiest terms) can be made from 
earnings of plant and applied on purchase. “U 23,” INLAND PRINTER. 











§ 4 000 CASH buys half-interest in established Station- 
? ery and Specialty Printing Business in good town on western 

trunk line; does business over several hundred miles of territory; catalogue 

3 one specialty mailed to those who mean business. “U 13,” INLAND 
RINTER. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHEAP PERFORATOR—Will perforate or score while 
printing. Does not ink sheet nor cut rollers. Easily attached. $10 for 
i * wanes Send for circular and testimonials. H. G. BISHOP, Oneonta, 








AUBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 
typewriter letters—embraces basic principle of typewriter, therefore 
other methods are spurious. re pes by valid U.S. patents. Exclu- 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


AUL-COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters are 
produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 

the patents. On the lease or wry pes. Send for circulars and samples 

of the work. ADAMSON TYPE ITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 








ull more money 
store, about 75 cents. It is no 
testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and 
— ~ “ayaa process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagers- 
town, Ind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HALK ENGRAVING PLATES—We make the “ Bell’”’ 

standard plates. Positively no infringement. Anthony rices; 

ask us about them. Old plates recoated, % cent an inch. T IRD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


(CHALK PLATES RECOATED, only % cent an inch. 
No infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving dis- 
counts, etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











MBOSSING DIES and Burbank’s Embossing Composi- 
tion. Send for samples and price list. BURBANK ENGRAVING 
COMPANY, 683 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 





|NKOLONE — On receipt of 50 cents will mail recipe for 
making inkolone, an excellent ink reducer; should be in every pressroom; 
On receipt of 75 cents will mail recipes for 


ingredients at any drug store. 
T. S. GALLAGHER, Erie, Pa. 


making inkolone and quick ink dryer. 





NVESTORS — Have invented and received letters patent 
on an iron block for registering fine work without unlocking form or remov- 
ing same from bed of press. Plates can be removed for underlaying, etc., 
then replaced without disturbing register. Some orders already taken from 
model. I want some one with capital or facilities for manufacture of same. 
Large profits assured. C. H. FORSMAN, Fifty-ninth street and Seventh 
avenue, Brooklyn. 


OTTER JOB STEREOTYPING OUTFIT — Practical, 
easy to operate, process entirely new, type always cold, designed for 
large job offices. It does the work and is a money maker. Book free. B. F. 
CURTIS, general selling agent, 150 Worth street, New York. 
TEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box oie by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15. Also, White-on- 
Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates cast like stereotypes 
from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all engraving processes; 
$5 for both, including material. Book explaining all of above sent on receipt 
of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. NNRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty-third street, New York. 


HE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A money-making specialty. 
ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 














orate A complete and practical course in newspaper and job 
Printing composition, including also instruction = the veh ote 
Thorou hi thaler Linotype machine, is provided for young men de- 
g y siring to learn printing. The course in newspaper work 
Tau ht includes plain composition, tabular work, setting adver- 
g ° tisements, cutting and mitering rules, making up, justi- 
fying and locking up forms. The instruction in jobwork comprises all kinds 
of mercantile printing. Terms moderate. Catalogue containing full partic- 
ulars mailed free on application. Address NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, 
First avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. 





JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


ds i LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


BARGAIN TO _HISHEST BIDDER! 
AND 3,000 LBS. OF 
EMPIRE MACHINE “", Sonmr orp stvze. 
Plant was installed for the work on a high-class magazine which was later 
sold toa publisher already equipped with labor-saving machinery. Is very 


little used and good as new. Willerect in running order. Address 
ISAAC H. BLANCHARD & CO., 241 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 














PwPROoOvuUTYT 
Electro-Gasoline Engine 
2 to 50 H. P. 

Runs without smoke, odor or noise. 
Special styles for Electric Lighting, 
Boats, Mining Locomotives, Hoists, 
Portable, Threshing, Pumping, Farm 
and Dairies, Inspection and Street 
Cars, Road-Wagons, Printing Offices 
and all stationary purposes. All 
engines guaranteed and may be re- 
turned at our expense if not as repre- 
sented. uf 1O., 
29 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Gasoline Engines 


The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 


No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CHARLES L. STURTEVANT, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 
United States and Foreign Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights, 


Patent business exclusively. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Searches, Investigations and Litigation. 
Offices: ATLANTIC BLDG. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


(R.4™ & PINE STS. STL OUIS, MS 
THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POGKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Techuical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and bis ‘Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Punctuation. The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of eee nie Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 








Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


BARGAINS PRFSSFS 


sooeeeift Secondhand 


We Advertise only Stock in our Warecroom. 





150....42x60 Campbell Two-Revolution, four-roller, table distribu- 
SN NA IN sie oss ic 655.516 pa deeb <igie 0162 w'nlnb Scie bh Wit ware’ 
152....41x56 Campbell Two-Revolution, four-roller, table distribu- 
tion, job and 
148....37 x52 Hoe Two-Revolution, four-roller, table distribution..... 
139....38 x 54 Taylor Three-Revolution, air springs, tape delivery.... 
153....35x 51 Hoe Drum Cylinder, four-roller, table distribution, wire 
IIE BG BODO COI 6 6 555 6.055 a0 00s ovine yh ces seesiens o> 
101. ..32x 46 Six-column Quarto Hoe Drum, two-roller, wire springs, 
Se NUD com iG Nok cy sl aeeeuiessGscnco baiancsaknecs caces ape de 
BE a5 he eee ND, MOINES bine ois 0:6 ob ous sinks Gee Ge douwes bat este 
BN ce ee I, I BN oo nios bo ckirs 2 pegeseseeesesacgcace 
131....24x29 Hoe Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
PE Sec io cnstseivcesss aopacepostaracastbesnpeedses vane 
130....17x 22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, 
132....23 x 28 Taylor Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery..... 
149....16x21 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tapeless delivery, wire 
springs, rack and screw distribution ...................... 


MISGELLANY. 


Special. — Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, automatic feed and 

wiper, with patent ink-saving attachment. Good as new. 
109....Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, with paster 
RE RII ies Since opac sins tug a0 Fessacncteb auras Ceite res 


‘'NOA LINS OL SId9lad 





Full Line of New 0. S. Gordon Presses at manufacturers’ prices. 


Should you be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock 
is constantly changing and increasing. We are doing business for your 
benefit as well as for our own. Favor us and get fair, honest and money- 
saving treatment. Our storeroom is ample for display of machinery. 

All of our secondhand machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and 
fully guaranteed. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery 
rt ps’ and Gea't Mgr. and Warehouse Co., 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 3726. 48 and 50 North Glinton St., GHIGAGO, 
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JUST A LITTLE COURAGE! 


ia ws 














You remember the tramp who heard the dog growl and then saw that he was wagging 
his tail. Yet he didn’t dare to go ahead; he said he didn’t know which end to believe. 


Scores of printers are in this dilemma now. They hear the dull growl of the hard 
times dying away: in the distance, and then they read this statement from us: 


The way to make money today is to invest 
in a Cottrell Flat Bed Perfecting Press. No 
more pressroom space needed, but double your 
present product in one-third the time and at 


one-fourth the cost. 


They hesitate! It’s an absolutely sure thing, but —if only they didn’t hear that dis- 
tant thunder! 


Now, let us say a word. ‘There are half a dozen ways to miss an opportunity; there is 
only one way to secure it. That way is to seize it! The price you must pay for this oppor- 


tunity is a little courage. 


Have you ever stopped to think what makes one merchant successful and another 
unsuccessful? Nearly every mistake may be traced to fear. Two-thirds of the business 
successes of printers are founded on a little effort and — COURAGE! 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR ¢¢ tt 
PERFECTING PRESS P ta We b 





A LOW-PRICED, FAST 
PERFECT: ING PRESS. 


Complete with Stereotyping Apparatus, Make-up Tables and Chases. 


This Pony Web Press will print four-page or eight-page papers of either 6 or 7 columns, or 7 or 8 column sizes, 
AT A SPEED OF FROM 10,000 TO 12,000 PER HOUR. 


If your Flat-Beds are too Slow, Buy an Ostrander-Seymour Press. 


Fastest Job Press Made 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS 


PRINTS ENVELOPES AND CARDS AT A SPEED OF FROM 5,000 TO 12,000 PER HOUR. 











These Presses are in use in the Government Printing Office (2); Woodward 
& Tiernan Co. and Merry & Nicholson Co., St. Louis; A. H. Pugh & Co., Cin- 
cinnali; J. & F. Strauss, Cleveland; William Mann & Co., Philadelphia ; James 


A ‘Ss Ui CCESS! / Kempster Now York, to whom we refer by permission. 

















GENERAL SELLING AGENTS FOR THESE PRESSES: 


idea Tyee ee Co. 


BOSTON, 150 Congress Street. PITTSBURG, 323 Third Avenue. MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First Street, South. 
NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets. CLEVELAND, St. Clair and Ontario Streets. KANSAS CITY, 533 Delaware Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom Street. | CINCINNATI, 13-17 Longworth Street. DENVER, 1616 Blake Street. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets. CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe Street. PORTLAND, Second and Stark Streets. 
BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott Street. ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets. SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome Street. 


Set in Jenson Italic, made only by the American Type Founders’ Company. 
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Experience says: These Excel! 





























HE best job press for the majority of printing offices is 

the CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON. More of them 

have been sold than of any other press, and ebery one gives 

satisfaction. They are sold at prices very close to cost. No 

press ts more durable. No press requires fewer repairs. Sold 

for the manufacturer by American Type Founders’ Company 
and kept in stock at all branches. 





peas who aim to excel in quality of work 
can do so easily by usinga GALLY UNIVERSAL 
PRESS. It gives better results with less expenditure 
of effort on all classes of work, while it is the only 
type of press that does high-grade cut and color work 
perfectly. Its distribution, register, strength and labor- 
saving facilities have reached perfection. 


ial = ; ‘* 
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AraR most careful investigation, we have found the 
PEERLESS-GEM LEVER CUTTERS superior to 
all others, and we buy them in such quantities that they 
are sold at prices no higher than asked for inferior cutters. 
The leverage and return are remarkably easy. All the good 
points of all other lever cutters are combined in this cutter. 
Made in 23, 25, 30 and 32 inch sizes. : 


RE AS AS KS AS AE KG! KF 





American Type Founders’ Company, 


General Selling Agents. 





See list of Branches on opposite page. Send for prices and particulars to nearest Branch. 


Wisdom says: Buy the Best ! 
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Periection ine 
Press Building 


IS SECURED IN 


Time Tested. Service Tried. 


Crank Movement—Doing away with all cam gears, springs, centers. Running without jolt or jar. 
Bed Miotion—Giving ease of motion, firmness, long life, simplicity. 

THSUPES better distribution, better impression, better register ; and, therefore, better work. 
ECONOMY—No breakage, no repairs. 

Perfectors....Cwo-Revolution....Cwo-Color. 





Smallest, 24x31. Largest, 48x69. 





NOT A NOVELTY, but a Printing Press whose every improvement 


marks a distinct and permanent gain to the Printing Art. 


wx\\ WE ASK YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE HUBER. ys, 
77\\6 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


59 Ann St., 17 to 23 Rose St. 
Western Office: 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


H, W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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The Duplex Press 


Prints four, six, seven or eight page papers from flat forms, at the 
rate of 5,000 per hour. 


In Use Everywhere! 








The only successful 


Type-Printing Newspaper 


Perfecting Press 
in the World! 


WA R N | NG © The Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, of 
® New York, has finally published illustrations of the flat-bed 


perfecting newspaper press which it has so long advertised, This machine is an out-and-out appro- 
priation of numerous inventions covered by Patent No, 478,503, issued July 5, 1892, and by other 
patents belonging to us. In order that no one may be unwittingly misled into the purchase of this 
infringing machine, we hereby give Public Notice, that any party purchasing and using this so-called 
‘“MULTIPRESS” would at once become liable to prosecution as an infringer. Having given this full 
and timely warning, we shall protect our rights. 











Write us for Catalogue, just issued, which will show you what a multitude of the USERS are saying. 


Duplex Printing Press Company, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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AP 


KR Record 
reaker ! 





ONE HUNDRED MACHINES, 
in use twelve years, have cost $500 for 
repairs, an average of $5 per machine. 


BPP PRP edhe 


Brown Folding Glachine Co. 
Grie, Pa. 








THE NEW OOLUMBIAN OPTIMUS 


HE NEW BED MOTION recently 
put on the OPTIMUS Press, 
whereby the type bed is driven by 

means of a ball and socket universal 
joint, is one of the most valuable im- 
provements made in press building in 
many years. The bed and cylinder of 
the New Optimus is geared together 
more closely, with more simplicity, 
durability and perfect mechanism: than 
is possible in any other printing ma- 
chine, and this device is immeasurably 
superior to the old Napier joint in com- 
mon use. 


A BACK-UP MOTION IS AN IM- 
PORTANT FEATURE ON A PRESS. 
THe NEW COLUMBIAN OPTIMUS 





We Guarantee: The Finest Delivery, the Fastest Two-Revolution of its 
——————————————_ size, and a Thoroughly First-class Press in every way. 


BABCOCK PRINTING Press MFG. Co., sew tonpon, 


Cc. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, | Buitpers ofr THE OPTIMUS TWO-REVOLUTION, 


183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. | DISPATCH SINGLE REVOLUTION, 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 3K STANDARD DRUM CYLINDER, 
For sale by Minnesvta Type Foundry Co... dry, Ranges Minn. REGU LAR, COU NTRY 


Gre Monte Prithore Supply Oa Bt bavi ao. 
. Great Weste: “— oN MN a3 May Omaha, Neb. AND OTHER CYLINDER PRESSES. 











THE INLAN 


; Here we are again! 


With the beginning of August, we will 
revive the publication of 


“THE MANUFACTURER” 


which was published by us a few years 
ago, and met with universal approval. 


This publication will be devoted to introducing all latest 
? inventions and appliances for newspaper publishers, book and 
job printers, electrotypers, stereotypers and photo-engravers. 4 


It will be printed in first-class style, and we are therefore © 
9 anxious that you and every printer should have a copy every 
5 month. 

Wiil you please send us your name and address so that we @ 
* may place you on our mail list ? 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


+ Printers’, Bookbinders’, Electrotypers’, Stereotypers’ and 
Photo-Engravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


Office and Warerooms : 
82 & 84 Fulton St., cor. Gold, 


Factory : NEW YORK, N.Y. 


78 & 80 Cranberry St., cor. Henry, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











D PRINTER. 


Hew Perfection Cype Case. 


New 
Tt’s Modern, Gonvenient, Profitable. 
Tt’s Practical, It’s Labor-Saving. 


The Perfection Type Case System is truly a common-sense system; is 
more compact, better proportioned, less complicated, minimizes the labor of 
justification, and is a source of pleasure to the artistic, brainy, economical and 
progressive practical printer. 
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Letters Patent 507,718. 





Price, #$1.GCO per Pair. 


The alphabetical lay is the same throughout as that of the old case, while 
the several points and spaces are more closely assembled near the “‘stick hand,’ 
simplifying the case and making it so practical and comprehensive that 
the compositor’s appreciative sensibilities are aroused at a mere glance and it 
at once becomes a popular favorite— pleasing to the eye, simple in construc- 
tion, and a money-earner for both employe and employer. 

Made in all the standard sizes, and for sale by all Type Founders and 
Printers’ Supply Houses. 


PERFECTION TYPE CASE CO. 
526 Elm St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 





aoneseocoosooscooese 


Two Molding Presses, 
Shaver Machine, . 
Router, ‘ 
Roughing Machine, ; 
Trimmer, 
Saw, . 


. 
e . 


e 7 e - 


e o 


Two Daniels’ Planers, 


Brush Dynamo, 
Stereotype Casting Box, 
Shootboard, . 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., 202 


. . 


. J . 


SECONDHAND 
MACHINERY 


..ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE... 


Two Lloyd Plseldéadies, 


Se ee 


Guaranteed to be in first-class 
condition in every respect. 


Write for full description. 


16x22 
12 x 20 


Ad 


17 x 28 
12 x 22 
28 x 32 
“$7-x 25 
17 x 36 

No. 2 
14 x 28 
12x 18 


. 


. 


& 204 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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a 
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The he Chadwick 





# SIMPLE 4 DURABLE 4 INEXPENSIVE 

















ot ot ot ot ut st ot ot Price, $300 8 vt ut ot ut ut ut ut 


MAGUIRE & 








Sole Manufacturers 
and Dealers: 


T ypesetter 


USES ORDINARY TYPE. 
NO SPECIAL NICKS. 


(Ee 


Sets any length of line, and is operated 
successfully by any compositor. 


ated 


Ba U CU i Limited, 


AQ Pine Street, New York. 





New bampion Press 






LT 
Lowest Prices 
Best Work 

A 





PRICES LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS- 


Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 
“ “ “ “ 140 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 

A 2 “ iad “ 85 
100 


9x13 
175 


“rs * 
225 


“ int? * 
Steam Fixtures, $12 Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 
Easiest running ; simpie in construction ; the equal of any other job 
seees OL wey one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two 
4 allowed. Send for circular. 
ry OLMESDAHL, 


Ait, . New Champion Press Co. 


135 
Ink Fountain, $12. 





Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 





THE EMMERICH 


ronzing and Dusting 
1 | Machine ssssvee 





UARANTEED 
output of 2000 
sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 


















idly ty send: ot OVER 
the printing press. ~1000 
IN USE! 








Emmerich § Vonderlebr, 


191 and 193 Worth St. 
Rew Vork sevvevves 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards, 
Embossing Machines, etc. 
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ESTABLISHED 186/ 
INCORPORATED 


= ~~ 


Dix 


et = A <7 a 


+e 


& toNell 
BING on 


) 
[dys 









= PROCESS: 
sie" ENGRAVING =~ 


HIGH GRADE WORK. ) 
DROMDT EXECUTION, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 

SPECIAL DESIGNS DRAWINGS MADE TO ORDER 


B. 






Esa -SO6 DEARBORN ST 
CHIGAG O. 2288009080099 


TELEPHONE 
}6Q5 


HARRISON 























tell deal 
Che 50 Drawers, 
14x 18x1 
inches. 
. 
Cabinet A 
WITH INDEX —a Necessity. Floor Space, 
amy 42x 20 
Have you any system for keeping your Electros? inches. 
Do you know how many or what you have ? 
Can anyone in your office find any particular cut 
at once ? » 
Is your foreman’s memory your only index ? 
What proof have you that the electro called for 
is or is not in your possession ? we a ae : 
= _ j | Shipping 
Che Rockford Folder Zo. : Desa 
MAKERS, mp : p 270 Ibs. 
H abinet is well and neatly made 
Rockford, Tlinois, of oak. Will store 800 average sized 
electros or cuts. 0000000000000000 Uopels pols folspolspels pels [ots [ols] 
PIE PSE SL PSE ASL The Price's BOSS | | MO AI! 
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DIRECTLY CONNECTED TO ALL 
aa MAKES OF PRINTING PRESSES. 











NO BELTS, 

NOT. — The Bullock 

NO GEARS, 

NO NOISE - Electric Mig. Co. 
More Efficient than Shaft- NEW YORK: St. Paul Building, 

ing or Belting. PIILABELPONA beh Be Buildi 
Attached to any Press. ATLANTA: G. H. Wade, 708 Gould Building, 
DENVER: Thos. H. Smith, 1724 Champa St. 

Easy to Regulate. CHIGAGE: 628 Wentera Union Building, ; 


ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Electrical Supply Co., 


Not at all in the way. LOUIS: St. L 
rke . 
LOUISVILLE: Wood & Speed, 235 Fifth St. 


Cheaper than any other = 
: =. : SPOKANE : Eleazer Darrow, 14 and 17 Templ 
method of operation. | ao ee ee 


=nD 1032 BROADWAY, ~ -~ ~- CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WKEPWKDWKDKDKDKDKDWK WK WK WKS 


UNEQUALED FACILITIES FOR 
NEW YORK PASSENGERS via 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE TRAINS of the B. & O. R.R. 
are now landing and receiving passengers at Whitehall 
i} Terminal, foot of Whitehall St., New York, making con- 
Z_\|;|' nections under the same roof with the Second, Third, Sixth 
—oe and Ninth Ave. Elevated Roads; Broadway, Lexington 
and Columbus Ave. Cable Lines; South Ferry, Hamilton Ferry, Staten 
Island Ferry and Thirty-ninth St. Brooklyn Ferry. 
With this Terminal and the new observation car service, the B. & O. are in position to 
give its patrons the best that can be secured. 


Z SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 


















STOP OF TEN DAYS ALLOWED AT WASHINGTON. 


The B. & O, handsomely illustrated “SUMMER TOURS,” showing routes and rates to many delightful resorts, 
may be had by applying at the City Ticket Office, 193 Clark St., or will be mailed by addressing B, N. AUSTIN, 
G. P. A., Chicago, or D. B. MARTIN, M. P. T., Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago Depot: Grand Central Pass. Station, Harrison St. and Fifth Ave. 


SOT IPT PTE SPE BPE SPIE BPE Sh T SPN SNe SP Oe BP PE 


ees: Cependecker 
Si Qstent ss Tyre Fouppry. Ne Soseers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 

We still have on hand a few Posters designed 
by J.C. Leyendecker to advertise our issues of 
November and December, 1896, January, February, 
March, April, May, June and July, 1897. They 
are in colors, and make valuable additions to the 
exhibit of any poster collector. These will be sold 
at 15 cents each for the present. 


FTE PT IE PTR PE IIE SPE BEE 
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LE 
St ey The Inland Printer Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
212-214 Monroe St. twee CHICAGO, 

















How Do You 
Spend Your Time? 


Tmpatiently Waiting 


for the thing to start, while valuable time is 
wasting, or have you one of the ‘‘ Monitor ”’ 
Wire Stitchers? No parts to be changed in 
order to vary the kind of staple. Wire 
straightened automatically. The most per- 
fect and durable machine on the market. 


: ' Drop Chat 


old machine that does such poor work. Sell 
or trade it for one of the ‘‘Monitor’’ Stitchers, 
which have been adopted by binderies and 
publishing houses everywhere, because a 
time-saving investment. 


Easy-running 


Machinery of all kinds for printer and 
binder. Send for our circular (new each 
month) of perforating machines, paper cut- 
ters, embossing machines, backers, num- 
bering, paging, punching machines, etc. 


ADDRESS: 


" Latham Machinery Co. 


197 SO. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 





SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OF 
WATERMARKS. 


KEITH LEDGER PAPER: are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


la We LOA ih 
VE <7 
RAVELSTONE Fiats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 








Paper Cutter Knives.... 











ESTABLISHED IN 1830. oh 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, *@ 
Honest Prices, WRITTEN WARRANT. Try. %@ 


Loring Coes & Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








| & 





} 4 37 23 eS 

For all classes of work. « « Simple, Cheap and Tnfallible. 
O chemicals, no expen- | duction of cuts. With outfits 

N sive plants. ‘The only local papers can produce their 
process adapted todaily 


own illustrations and stereo- 
newspaper illustration. Com- type their standing ads., etc. 
plete outfits, $15.00 and up- 


We make stereotyping ma- 
wards, according to size. A chinery, power saws, routers, 
simple machine renders pre- 


etc. Ourcombined machines 
vious knowledge of engraving are the best on the market. 
unnecessary for the repro- 











We warrant everything. 





write US. HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - - ST. LOUIS. 
5-8 


wMEBER WELLS 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co, 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 


Printers’ 
Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 










Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER 
OFeeee 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases_4~42--— 


** STRONG SLAT’’ is not a fancy name, but 
means that the slats are | jgumames indestructi- 
ble. No better cases made. 

Catalogues sent to recognized printers. 
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SEN D 


5 two-cent Stamps 


LET US 

DESIGN THAT 
CATALOGUE COVER 
FOR YOU. 


FOR 0s 





HIS BOOK contains nearly 500 
half-tone reproductions with list of 
sizes, etc., in which we carry them 


in stock. These art subjects are 
used extensively for Calendars, Frontis- 
plates and other advertising purposes. We 
have also a growing line of stock orna- 
ments. Send for circular. 











ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING CO. 


Designers and Engravers 
by all methods eeee 


723 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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| Designers......fg 

|| Evgravers...... 

|| Electrolypers... tarrae 
|| Atve-Etchers, ar 


Hecho ees 
(FT «£78 
o> ‘ 
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148-154 MONROE OC ica 























| FREDK H. 


LEV EY 
CO. 


=| THE LEADING PRINTINGIogs 
INK MANUFACTURERS, 








5Q BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK. . 


FREDKH.LEVEY, CHAS E. NEWTON, 
PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WM. S. BATE, _ 
SECRETARY. ou 
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PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
424 Library Street. 


J. M. HOBER 


| Fine Colors, 
MAKER OF ( Pure Varnishes, 
| Best Inks, 


FACTORY: 
76-90 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 
337-339 Dearborn Street. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
275 Water St., New York. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Che Utility Cutter has Good Points ! 


Compound Leverage — makes cutting easy. 
Patent Clamp for narrow cutting. 


(This clamp does not crease paper. ) 
All Cast-iron Parts extra heavy. 
Screws and Studs of best Machine Steel. 
All parts Interchangeable. 
Guaranteed to please. 










We sell to Dealers only. 
Write to them for prices. 


For Circulars, address 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 


600-2-4 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Two Sizes: 
No. 1, squares 16 inches. 
No.2, “* | hea 





Are You Aware 


that we are nearly ready for the coming Fall trade? This 
means that some stock has to be moved to make room 
for the new incoming lines. Again, some lines are dis- 
carded, some are changed, and all that remains of these 
lines must be gotten rid off. If you have the cash or its 
equivalent, you can pick up quite a few bargains just 
now. Special low prices will also be quoted on many of 
our regular lines to those who intend to stock up now. 
Things have been too summer-ly to suit us and we want to 
make them a little more lively. A word to the wise, etc. 


0. 
r j ye fer S Can make more money by using BRAINS, 
It comes to them each week full of ideas for 


bringing business, together with styles of advertising composi- 


tion, invaluable to every office. 
Can increase their advertising by 


a 
Publ | S )) Qrs having BRAINS sent to their adver- 


tisers. Advertisers reading BRAINS will do more advertising 
—pay the publisher more money for space. 


Special rates for club lists of three or more copies. 
Sample copies for the asking. Ask NOW. 


BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. 





Cardboard, UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 141 to 155 E. 25th St. NEW YORK. 
‘ar fem 198 William Street, NEW YORK. | Acjvertisers in BRAINS get results. 
bs abe Cbs De She De De Se De be he De 


Gf it’s 


Ruffalo Ink 


you are using, it’s 


Ti e Best 


Suttalo 
Printi ng 
Ink 
Works, 
Ruffalo, 
LY. 


RRRRRRRRRRRAR 








PAPER QUTTING MACHINE, 


Speciality since #855. 
MACHINERY FOR THE WHOLE 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 

LY PRODUCTION 


3,700 MACHINES. 


$900 245 OF 6 10 0 


Packing cases extra. 


KAMPE & C0., 76 High Holborn, LONDON W.C, 


Karl Xrause, Leipzig 


Engineer. 























>COVERS = 


“Whitefriars,” Double Enameled 
“Armory” Linen, Double Enameled 


Plain 
Smooth Laid 


Antique Laid “Yellowstone” Manila, Enameled 
“Ulster” Linen, Smooth and Rough Embossed “Ulster” Linen 
“Ashmere” Linen, Smooth and Rough Embossed “Unique” 

“Unique,” Smooth and Rough Embossed “Princess” 
“White Star” Embossed “Fort Dearborn” 


Embossed “Yellowstone” 
Colored S. & S. C. Book 
Colored Coated Book 
‘*Rialto” Coated Book 
Document Manila 


“Princess,” Smooth and Rough 
“Abbotsford” Deckle-Edge 
“Shandon” Deckle-Edge 
“Noiseless” Deckle-Edge 

“Fort Dearborn,” Enameled 





James White & Company, 


(CORPORATION ) 


PAPER DEALERS, 


Telephone, Express 672. 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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Illinois Paper Co. 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


9999399999999 99939999399928,, PARKER'S 
7 \ UNRIVALED 
Staple and Tnique § ooominc 
A Y 
® Cover and Book Papers. ¥ PAPERS, 
"“ecceeeececececeeececeecece <ooamtagapigia 
MANILA, 
WRITE FOR OUR LATEST. ETC. 





W. C. GILLETT, President. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE D. FORREST, Secretary. 


Make and Sell Every Kind of 


sw Paper... 


USED BY PUBLISHERS AND 
PRINTERS, 


Send for Our New Catalogue, — «tm _- 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
120 & 122 FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO. 





(Cig ants >) 


ea MILLS COMIPAYY, 


ae) 


ILAUU 


SELLING WHOLESALE DEALERS: 
PAPER SPECIALISTS — 





PAPER 


FOR PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
ADVERTISERS AND 
LARGE CONSUMERS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 








Che Central Paper Company, 


Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Put all their Ruled Papers 
up in Boxes with five 


Tablet Boards in each box. 


SAMPLES ARE NOW READY. 





We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 
Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock 


238-240 prams St etc., etc. 


GUGAGD. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.:::- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 


All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 











Don’t Stick Me, but 
Stick these 


GAUGE PINS 


into your tympan, and you won’t 
get stuck in getting a good regis- 
ter and placing your sheets on the 
platen. 


ORIGINAL STEEL GAUGE PINS. 


Four sizes, 60c. per doz., either size. 











There is'a way, however, of sticking these Gauge Pins in the tympan 
better than another. For instance, don’t fail to bring the point up through, 
as that keeps the gauge-head end down; and when you move the gau 
final tion, don’t gouge the paper with the teeth, but raise the Eeea 
slightly and ease them along; then, when in ition, don’t hammer the teeth 
down with a wrench, but tap them gently into substantial paper clamped 
smoothly on the platen. Start the point in a trifle below the feedit ing line. 


Don’t fail to remember that they may be had, with our other styles, of 
type founders and dealers, and of the Inventor and Manufacturer, by send- 
ing the price. 


EDW. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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There are Others— 
and you should find it out. 


Sales and Proofs of our claims bear us out in our statements. 
Investigate for yourself by sending for our New Catalogue. 





Manufacturers of STEEL AND BRASS TYPE for Wood and Bag Printing. 


Send for Secondhand List. 
GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
FACTORY: OFFICE : 
15 Union St.,. WORCESTER, MASS. 100 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 








VERY 
BEST 
MAILER. 


Simple, positive movements; norubber 
belts; no trouble; fine adjustments; 
most rapid; expert record, 170 per 
minute. Novices can do fast work; 
experts beat their record when using 


che Horton Mailer. 


More effective and durable than 


DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER. 


ci —— SE 















O SAVE labor and secure speed in addressing, publishers should use 
R. Dick’s Mailer. With it experts have mailed from 6,000 to — higher-priced machines. 
lain seid ay vt ate i AL NR ET ithe STEP 207 For sale at all branches of the 
Price, $20.25 ° est Tupper St., ’ 
without Royalty. ’ ‘BUFFALO, N. Y. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 





(1 GSAS! 
Thorough 
Instructor 


ANY books come and go in a zig-zag, uncertain way, but there 

is one which, like Tennyson’s brook, keeps right on gathering 
strength day by day. This book is ‘‘ Hints on Imposition,” a hand- 
book for printers, by T. B. Williams. 

Every page is replete with information for journeyman printer 
and apprentice. Nothing pertaining to the imposition of book forms has been overlooked by the author. 
The book is a thorough instructor, and as such has become very popular. An important feature of the 
book is the concise manner in which it deals with the work. ‘The folded sheet and the imposed form are 
placed side by side in every instance, and directions are given for ‘‘making” the margins. Pages of 
unequal size in the form are fully dealt with, as also all other matters in connection with the work. 
This book should be in the hands of every printer, and no apprentice can afford to be without it. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Price, leather, $1.00. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 




















C: 


than August 3i, 1897, 
will be accepted at these prices. 
Ah ae IWSSSSSSCSSSSs 
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August only, we will 
fill orders for the fol- 
lowing goods at the 


a 
prices named, postpaid, with the 
exception of bound volumes of 
“The Inland Printer,’”’ which must 


be sent by express or freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser. Cash in full 














must accompany all orders. 





as no order received later New York. Chicago. 





is a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertise- 


Advertisement Composition, ment composition submitted in a prize contest, together 


with the criticisms and comments of judges of award 


Comment and Criticism Ree and others. A book for the apprentice or the journey- 
man. 80 pages; 25 cents. & J Sale price, 15 cents. 








submitted in an advertisement competition conducted 
by “The Inland Printer.” An interesting book for 
study and yay apes. and one that will furnish valu- 
able ideas to the compositor or ad. writer; 25 cents. 
Fe et Sale price, 15 cents. 
Both of the above books will be sent for 25 cents. 


The complete set of 148 designs submitted in the recent 
advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany, in book form, This is a valuable work for the 
compositor, the apprentice, the advertiser or the writer 
of advertisements, as it gives many suggestions as to 
proper display. 160 pages, 9 by 12 inches; express paid, 50 cents, w% wt wt w Sale price, 35 cents. 


| The average person is prone to forget the forms that 
Che Etiquette of Cards and usage demands should be observed in visiting cards, 

invitation cards, wedding announcements, death notices, 
Stationery REKKKKKKKKKKKE etc. To be able to place in the hands of inquirers a 
can’ ————~__ neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much 
time and secures orders for work. “The Etiquette of Cards” fills all requirements of this nature. 
No printer doing society printing should neglect securing this convenient and handsome work, which 
also includes the sentiments of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 434 by 614 inches; silver embossed cloth 
cover; 50 cents, % 2 2 2 OF Ue Ue Ue Ue Ue UF Ue Ut Ut FU Ut Ut Ut Ut Sale price, 30 cents. 


| ; | contains —— ro of comet papers < 
: various colors, es and qualities, on which are printe 

White $ Multi Color Chart six colors of ink—black, yellow, red, blue, green and 

—— _ brown—colors most generally in use. Each page shows 

how each color of ink would look on that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in 


combination. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a certain 
color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job; 80 cents, % vt vt wt vt Sale price, 50 cents. 


Bi — has ." Sapa i ag tie od 
a quality of temper. It wi ound to hold a keen edge 
Overlay Rnife paceeomuvtian | and to be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. In all re- 
spects it is of the most superior manufacture, and is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to 
present-day needs, The blade runs the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper through- 
out. As the knife wears, cut away the covering as required; 50 cents. % 2% Sale price, 30 cents, 


| as follows: Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 

1887; Volume VIII, October, 1890, to September, 1891 ; 
Volume XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895, Sale 
price, $1.00 each. This price is less than the cost of 
binding, and no deduction whatever can be made from it. 


Ninety Tdeas on Advertise- 
ment Composition eeeeeeee 





| is a pamphlet of 96 pages, containing 90 specimens 











| Magna Charta Bond Adsee 





























Handsome Bound Volumes 
“Che Inland Printer’ eeee 








SEND ORDERS TO 


Che Inland Printer Co. 


i opportunit that 
ethane sue Ay 150 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
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‘HICKOK’ 


PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
RULERS, 


BOOK- 
BINDERS. 


& 





YR 
a 


——a, 






ere 
o———— 









TRADE MARK 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


IKES 


ig ADDRESS: 


THE W. 0. HICKOK 
MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Write for Our <7. to You! 





Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 





WRITING IN SIGHT 


— CONC 8600600 
‘2 X9OHEB68EG88 
-8©00666999 62 

kann 





The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 


Contains many desirable features heretofore 
overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars : 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


The “Munson” Typewriter is used in the INLAND 
RINTER Office. 








Never 
Forgotten. 


The printer.whom nobody hears of is the one 
who has a moribund business. 

There are cobwebs growing over his cases. 

The printer who is never forgotten is the printer 
who is always at it. 

He is always keeping his name and work before 
the advertiser. 

He gets the trade while his competitor snores. 

Because he’s always pushing. 

When it gets too big to push alone he gets help. 

But he wins trade— makes money. 

He advertises. 

He can’t be forgotten. 

He is always advertising. 

He is never forgotten. 

It is an art to advertise right — that is, to make 
the most out of it. 

The best printers, the most successful, have 
their advertising matter prepared by adver- 
tising experts. 

These printers get results. 

They push—but they get the best pushers. 

One of our clients in this city spend $100 a month 
with us — getting us to push for them. 

It pays them. 

Will their clients forget them ? 

Never. 


A Booklet for Printers, - $5.00 
A Series of Two Booklets 
and Six Folders, - 18.00 
Cuts, 2,000 of them on 
hand, electros, each, - 25c. 


Send for Special Proposition to Printers. 
Address Main Office. 


The Advertisers’ Agency, 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, 


General Manager, 


921, 923, 925 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BUFFALO. DETROIT. 





FREE-HAND DRAWING ana 
ILLUSTRATING... 


Taught in 


THE ART STUDENT 
ann THE LIMNER. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. SIXTH YEAR. 
10 Cents A Copy. $1.00 a YEAR. 


Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts, Editor. Sketching from Nature, Caricaturing, 
Newspaper Illustrating by the Chalk-plate Proc- 
ess. Wood Engraving, A. B. Frost No. 


Port ORAM, N. J. 

I liked The Art Student from its beginning 
for its sound and masterly instruction, and took it 
merely to support a good thing. hen I now will 
exchange my Nos. for a new subscription so as to 
keep a little in touch. w.S. B. 





NEw YorK, January 8, 1896. 
I have looked over your specimen copies, and 
am satisfied I can learn from them, although I 
have been making designs for many vo. 


.G. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., ede rch 10, 1896. 

I wish to say that I appreciate The Art Stu- 
dent very much. I have learned considerable the 
past year, not only about illustrating, but about 
printing. Hoping you willnot miss sending a sin- 
gle number, I inclose my subscription for iw 


year. 
THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. 23d Street, New York. 





MAPOFTHE i 
CINCINNATI 


mu~t HAMILTON @ 
DAYTON RY. & 








OPEN AND COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS ON NIGHT TRAINS. 


The only line running 4 trains every day 
Cincinnati to Michigan Points. 


D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Che British Printer. 


A JOURNAL OF THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS. 


An acknowledged Technical and Artistic 
Educator of the Craft. 


Notes on trade matters; news of develop- 
ments in all sections; hints and wrinkles 
for workers; the furtherance of technical 
education; job suggestions and designs; 
specimens criticised; supplements by all 
processes—in color and monochrome. 


«eee BI-MONTHLY.... 
7s. 6d., post free. Specimen copy, Is. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 


LONDON, | Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
LEICESTER, De Montfort Press. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 







TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN 

COPYRICHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency forsecuring patents 
in America. We have a Washington Office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 
any scientific journal, week!y, terms $3.00 a year; 
$1.50 six months. Specimen copies and HAND 
BOOK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 

















THE J. W. O’BANNON CO. 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


Selling Agents for 


HOLLISTON LINEN FINISH BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAMS, ETC. 


Importers of 
German Book Cloth, 


Correspondence solicited. Skytogene, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers = 
Rollers... 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


cat 

ari an 
Eig: 
2B + 
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wants bright young and middle- 
aged men to take the Civil Service 

‘xaminations for appointments in 
the Customs, Internal Revenue, De- 

artmental, Railway Mail Services, and 
Rhea jovernment Printing Office. 5000 ap- 
pointments made annually. Hundreds of 





1ew appointments to be made this year! Examinal 
states Chances excellent oe tho: he eee b 
diculars as to salaries, date: 





Washington, ». O. 





fre enti his T. 
NATIONAT CORRESPONDENG a INSTITU "TE, "Dept. s. t; -» 
2aN 1 Bank I 





/ Fare ile 
Cleve lane 








OLDS Yisie ENGINE 


The Engine that Built 
a 10,000 Square Feet 
Addition last year! 


Because they are an economiy of 
fuel and space—¥ cent per horse- 
power used per hour. Twelve years of successful 
business with the printer assures you of a marvel of 
perfection in the ‘‘Olds’’’ Upright and Horizontal. 





P. F. OLDS & SON ENGINE WORKS, 


Box 600. Lansing, Mich. 





PHOTO 7 ROCESS ENGRA RS 

‘WE AIM AT % Tela BE SE 
QUALITY W0 : 

aris PLATES 


=. 4 





WILAMSONE FNER 
EngyaVing. Co. 


— DENVER-—— 


ETCHING METALS 





We have taken particular pains to procure a very superior 


Copper for Half- tone, Ground and Polished 


and have numbers of from ph 
our Copper to be the hoe ay wll have ever wu: 
Plates are manufactured with the greatest care and are free 
from hollows, waves or flaws of any kind. We can furnish this 
metal in sheets or plates of any size or gauge required. 


Zinc, Ground and Polished for Line Etching 


Hard and Pure or Soft Zinc of superior quality. Sheets 
or plates of any size or gauge required 


AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
160 NASSAU STREET, NEw York. 


oto-engravers stating 
i Our Copper 


LOVEJOY CO.’S 


DRY PAPER MATRIX 


(PATENTED.) 

Will keep in any climate. 

Ready for use when wanted. 

Just the thing for offices where there is but a 
limited amount of stereotyping. 

No sweat box necessary. Easy to use. 

Molds can be made on machine or by hand. Less 
time required for drying, less heating of type and 
less wear on blankets than when using the ordinary 
matrix. In sheets 19x24 inches. 

Can be sent by mail or express to any part of the 
world. Send 12 cents in stamps for half-sheet 
sample by mail. Price, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 
444-6 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DIIIIIIIIII2> 


a $ Printers’ Rollers and 
i. = Composition » » § 
eee eeeeceeeeeee 
18 North Second Street A 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 
Best in the Market. 












A DADADADA DADA DADA DADO 
FOR... 
Glazed Papers 
Plated Papers 
Leather Papers 
¢ 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 


71-73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MOROCOLINE (An a. sad en 


75 AND 77 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 





SESESLELE LES ESSE 


EVERY PRINTER WANTS... 
“Profitable Hdvertising” 


: THE ADVERTISER’S TRADE JOURNAL. 
: Fully illustrated, bright, original, up-to-date on all Advertising Topics. 


The handsomest publication of its kind. ° 
Ten Cents brings a sample copy if you mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


KATE E. GRISWOLD, Editor and Publisher, 
13 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 











FRANK G. STEWART, HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 
Pres't. Gen'l Manager 


The 
Pboto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


719 Vine Street, - + + PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE— PROMPTNESS 


Our Catalogue now ready. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 





The INZAND PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 








THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia, designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, m azine and special 
advertising. Publishers of ‘Our Owl,” sent 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry sheet. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, EB. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harri 
burg, Pa. Ruling machine outfits, cinders? 
ts, and bicycles for our customers. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’ boards, 
album boards, trunk boards, etc. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type founders. 

Missouri Brass ve Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BRONZING MACHINES. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., esemesuring Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 


James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American T. Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

— & Co., pervs York. nt reeepae print- 

presses, trotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovers ' Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 


American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Electrotyping Co., 300-304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Telephone, Harrison, 71. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

‘oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 

Mo. Work in all branches. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 
soe Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also process engravers. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Gibson Bros., 207 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
printing press repairers. 


Also 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 
Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 
ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Charter Gas Engine Co., Box 629, Sterling, Ill. 
Send for testimonials from 17 States and Terri- 
tories in the printer’s line ; also catalogue. 
ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artisticengravings. 15 S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 
Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 
ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 
The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


— ry 4 me Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
Brace street, Buff: ‘alo, N.Y. 


The res & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
pe d Chicago. ‘Owl’ brand fine blacks and 
colors. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater sts, ew York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chi s me Je Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., an Francisco, Cal. 


er ss Cicnt eins Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 


PB iy c. 8. & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Roosen, H. D., 31-33 S. Fifth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
101 Beekman st., New York ; 34-36 W. Monroe 
st., Chicago, Il. 


Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


E. F. Kirwan & Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘“ Press- 
men’s Compound” is just what you need to 
get best results, especially on fine quality 
paper. Send for sample. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Culcage. 


onies ¢ Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
pala fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Universal men A Press, eee: and paper- 
box cutting and General 
vagtene~ A American se co Foundese? Co. 
rrr a nearest branch, as per list under head 

of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 








“Sys, Wh 1 
ip 


Pringirz 


A SPECI 
Of which this Card is a pecimen 


Business Card, Design No. 150, showing reading matter printed from type. Reproduced for advertising purposes by photo-zine process. 


vot. Incorporated 







icago 


| Litho-Cypo sane: 


Four designs each of cards, statements, 
bill, letter and note heads, lithographed 
from original and artistic designs, in green- 
ish-black ink. By the use of these blanks 
it is possible for printers to produce, with 

type, commercial work. Th closely imita- 
ting lithographed work. These blanks will 
prove trade-winners in the hands of any 
printer with average ability. 

Samples on application. 


| Goes Lithographing Co. 
158-174 Apams St., CHICAGO, 


ORIGINATORS OF 


Crade Helps. 


New York trade supplied by 
} ALBERT B. KING & CO., 
105 William Street. 





PROFIT- 
MAKING 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Cate, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White Co., The L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., mfrs. 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss phy a Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
shland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, eb oom, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Chicago — Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 

E. S. Rooks, Receiver of Illinois Paper Co., 
181 Monroe street, Chicago. Book, cover, 
document manila papers, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren bay & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Iinois ms raving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 
— 10 TW Eapravine Co., 414 Eleventh 
ashington, D. C., unexcelled 
nalts and line engraving. 


ae oS Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
0. Photo and half-tone engravers. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & — half-tone es ager es zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, trotypers, 
300-306 Bearhern street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Engravers’ self-focusing arc electric lamps, 
scientific stereopticons, theater lamps, etc. 
Acknowledged the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


we. John, & ne Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw "tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type, Pounders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.’ 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48.and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
‘New Departure”’ ar og stands, cabinets and 
all printers’ wood good 

aes & Wilcox Mfg. ee. Middletown, N. Y. 

’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Wells, —. 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Manufacturers of patent stereot 7e blocks, 
patent eee sticks, brass and steel rule, 


galleys, etc, 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Cashman & Sherry, 84 S. Market st., Chicago. 
Mfrs. printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Hart & a, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Padding glue. 


Ramsay, A. R., Agent, 625 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘“‘ Perfection” non-shrinkable 
printers’ rollers, roller composition, book bind- 
ers’ flexible glue, oil-cloth varnish rollers, felt 
rollers, hektograph composition, etc. Suc- 
cessor to Birchard & Ramsay. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


STEEL RULE. 
J. F. Helmold & Bro., 32 South Jefferson street, 


Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE a 


States of copper type, self-spac- 
aly type. 
selection, —_ —- 


baleen Pred and Water sts. 
Buffalo, Eilon st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Clevelan St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, st. 

Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 

Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elim sts. 


ansas 
Denver, 1616 "Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, Gein Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 
ee H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 
pr Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Mather Mfg. Co., proprietors Keystone Type 
Foundry, 734-40 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood toe ia in ie world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

—— & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 





Missouri Brass Type Foundry Company, 


1611 South Jefferson Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of B I i a S. S Type of Every Description 


For Bookbinders, Embossers, 


Made of our Celebrated Extra Quality of Hard Brass. 


Send for Specimen Books. 





NOT IN THE TYPE 
TRUST. 





23SS30¢S¢e 


Hat Tip Printers ana Wood Printers. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 






TME COST OF PRINTING. 


A SYSTEM IN PRACTICAL OPERATION, WITH FORMS AND BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
LARGE AND SMALL PRINTING CONCERNS. 


No establishment, large or small, desiring to do work at a profit, 
should be without this valuable book. 





giya)N this work the author, F. W. Baltes, presents a system which has been in successful operation during 
m44| the past ten years, although much improved and perfected during the last few. It can be used by 
large and small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses which have 
so frequently occurred through lack of a complete system. By this system it is absolutely certain 
that no work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details 
shown. It is simple, comprehensive and thoroughly practical. It contains forms which have been 
x = ——— by close study and practical experience, any one of which is worth at least the price of the 
entire work. The Job Book forms a connecting link in the system, and is invaluable to any office. The book should 
be demy size, and will contain 5,000 jobs, showing all details of cost and the price of each job. It is shown and fully 
explained in the system. The form of Job Tag shown is the result of many years’ study and experience, and is 
very simple, yet covering all necessary items. It saves money every day and is of much assistance to workmen. 
Time Tags are indispensable to any office, and the forms shown in this book enable workmen to keep correct time on 
all work, and furnish the office with full time on each job. These tags furnish the basis of the cost of printing. 
The system for filing jobs is complete and simple. Any job may be referred to in an instant without reference to 
the ledger. By the Journal and €ash Book combined, and Job ger, bookkeeping is reduced toa science, made 
easy and errors avoided. Either of these forms is worth to any printer more than double the price of the book. 

The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish statistics of inestimable value to any 
employing printer. They show that printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced toa science and 
the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devo to notes and pointers on printing, giving 
many useful hints of service to both employer and employe. Tells in four lines how to impose any kind of a book 
form better than diagrams, and cannot be forgotten. Over thirty other subjects of importance treated in short 
squibs. Specimens of printing are shown with prices on each in quantities. he principal items of everyday com- 
mercial printing are shown in the price list. By this system any printer of moderate experience should be able to 
quote uniform and fair prices on all kinds of work. 

The book contains seventy-four pages, 634 by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 42 100-Ib. S. & S. C. book paper, bound 
in full cloth, and will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.50. The contents are covered by copyright, but free use 
of all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their use and benefiting the craft. 


Address allorders to 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Eastern Office: 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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S A By WM. J. KELLY. 
Sass A, The book is a comprehensive treatise on presswork, including the various methods of 
Sz RGR: making ready forms on cylinder and bed and platen presses, half-tone work, cutting over- 
ROSAS y lays, etc. Its chapters comprise: 
ee. 
Site 
Say Amending the Make-up of Tympans. Making Overlays, Preparations Necessary to. 
Nya: ~ Applying Underlays, Methods of. Making Ready, What is Meant by. 
ey Bearers. Newspaper Work, Tympans for. 
Ree ‘D Care of Rollers, The. Old and New Kinds of Composition. 
SA § Country Presses, Remodeling the Packing of. Overlay Paper, Knife, Paste, etc. 
Se a Cylinder, Packing the. Overlaying, Various Methods of 
Ris > ying, e s of. 
RDA Detail on Marked-out Sheet. Overlays, Allowance for. 
Fas x Feed Guides and Grippers. Packing with Rubber and Paper. 
SRA EY Felt Blanket Packing. Packing with Soft Paper. 
RK Forms, Test the Make-up and Registry of. Plates and Short Runs. 
SR Hand Press, Preparing the. Poster Work, Tympans for. 
ee Hard Packing, Fastening the. Ready for the Mark-out Sheet. 
Se We Imposition of Forms, Margins, etc. Rollers, Printing. 
Raa Impression Screws. Rollers, Washing. 
SA AN Ink Fountain, The. Tympan for Quick Jobwork. 
SOR Y Inks—Black, Blue, Red and Yellow. Tympans for Illustrated Jobwork. 
RINSL Kind of Paper Suitable for Overlays. Tympans for Platen Job Presses. 
Fok Make-ready, Allowance Sheets for. Underlay Cut-out, The. 
uF 
g ay Reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected 
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by the author. Bound in cloth; % pp.; postpaid, $1.50. For sale by al type foundries and dealers in printers’ 


New York Office, THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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cA Treatise on the Use of Colors in 





THE 

FINEST WORK 
ON THIS 
SUBJECT 
EVER 


Typographic Printing. PUBLISHED. 


SRS ROS ROS US US USSR OS ROSACS) 


Size, 84% x 10% inches. 
137 Pages Type Matter. 


& 


BY JOHN F. EARHART. 90 Colored Plates. 





In two to twenty colors each. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Stamped in gold and four colors. 


Each Copy Signed by the Author. 
Price, $109 
Postpaid. 
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J HIS WORK can now be purchased at a considerable reduction from 
eq its original price. The enormous expense of producing, at first pre- 

(Bae | cluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15, the original 
\ Wey || price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice 
aeons) the work in order to dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It 
is probable that no second edition of 7he Color Printer will ever be 
attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and 
carried to completion. Therefore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to 
purchase one of these works on color printing. To produce a limited edition of 
this work required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The book con- 
tains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively 
every printer and pressman should have one of these books. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
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No. 908. 35¢. 





No, 907. 50C. 








No. 909. Mortised. 75c¢. No. gio. 40¢. No. 911. 40¢. 

















No. 913. 400. No. 914. 40c. No. 915. 40¢. No. 916. 40c. 


























No. 917. $1.20 No. 919. 40¢. No. 920. 65¢. 
Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Order by number. Do not cut this page. 
Send 10 cents for our 92-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. It may contain just what you want. 
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No. 921. 65¢. No. 922. 65¢. No, 923. 65¢. 


No. 932. 45¢. No. 934. 40. 




















No. 935. Mortised. 75c. No. 936. 40c. No. 937. 75¢. 
Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Order by number. Do not cut this page. 
Send 10 cents for our 92-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. It may contain just what you want. 
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A COVER-DESIGN CONTEST 


Open to all Artists and Designers. 

















Ss offer the following prizes for a cover design for a 
{i} book which, when completed, will be composed of 

f several hundred different samples of Cover Papers 

ASCH] for catalogues, pamphlets, booklets, etc., represent- 
~~ ing the stock to be carried by us for 1898. 

To become imbued with the proper motif the designer should 
imagine a book 7% x 16%, 3% inches thick, massively constructed 
and bound with bolts (Butler’s binding), the pages of which are 
all different and of every conceivable color and texture. On the 
bound end, one inch of the front and back cover is bolted fast to 
the book. The entire cover, front, back and end, will be bound 
in one piece of cloth, of a color not too easily soiled or faded — 
the shade to be selected by the designer. The design will be 
stamped on cloth in two colors, or one color and gold. There 
may be separate designs for the front cover and the back end or 
one continuous design, as deemed best by the artist. The designs 
must be submitted in color and exact size, the most particular 
condition being that in some part of the design our brand shall 
appear conspicuously, also the words ‘‘Samples of Cover Papers,” 
and also ‘‘J. W. Butler Paper Company” (not ‘‘Co.”). 

That the award may be made without prejudice, the designer’s 
name or initials must not appear on the drawing. The full name 
and address of the artist must be placed in a sealed plain envel- 
ope ; a small device shall be drawn on the margin of the design 
and the same device on the envelope for identification — the 
envelope to be opened after the award is made. 

That the judges may be men that appreciate the practical as 
well as the artistic side, and vice versa, they should be acquainted 
with the detail of the printer’s art, as this book is made especially 
for his convenience. Four journals, recognized as the highest 
authority in their respective branches of the art, have kindly 

Pe ; ; agreed to act as judges, namely: Zhe /nland Printer, National 
Brand to be embodied in the design, the exact proportions ‘ A é o - P 
of which must be maintained. Size may Printer-Journalist, American Pressman, Advertising Experience; 
a a fifth to be chosen by them in case of tie. 
First Prize, Second Prize, Third Prize, 


$65 $25 $10 


Contest Closes October 15, 1897, 





Ten designs next in order of merit will be awarded honorable 
mention, and a reproduction of same will appear in a pamphlet 
agi Pe re 2009 aa — ‘describing the results of the contest, one of which will be sent to 

each participant. 

No questions relating to the contest will be answered, as full 
directions are contained in the above. Those desiring a return 
of their designs should send postage for same. The three prize 
designs will be retained. 


Address, ‘‘ CONTEST,” 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
212-218 Monroe St., Chicago. i" 








Open Book, showing Bolt Binding. 
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GEORGE STUCKERT, Feeder. 


JOHN KRITSER, Pressman. 
Employed by Franklin Printing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WINNING JOB 


Printed on a No. 0 4-roller “Century” press; 
Bed, 43 x 56 inches. 

Letterpress form. 

Size of sheet, 37 x 56. 

Pounds to ream of above size, 104. 

Electroplates used. 

Entire time consumed in make-ready, 9% hrs. 

Feeder put up all lifts. 

Actual running speed of press throughout, 
1,740 per hour. 

Total number of impressions printed, 425,371. 

Number of hours and minutes run from the 
time press started until form was off the 
press, including all stops, such as washing 
up, putting up paper, etc., incidental to 
regular work, 307 hours. 

Average number of impressions per hour, 1385, 
or a total of 13,850 impressions per day. 





Philadelphia, December 12, 

1859, and has been in the em- 
ploy of the Franklin Printing Co. 
for more than twenty-five years, 
having worked his way up from the 
position of packing boy to that which 
he now holds. 


J en KRITSER was born in 


born in Philadelphia June 3, 

1876, and has been with the 
Franklin Printing Co. for about 
seven years. He has never worked 
for any other concern. 


(| erin STUCKERT was 


Bi 


Many prominent printers have 
seen the record of this run, and 
those not familiar with the «Cen- 
tury’’ have pronounced it not only 
remarkable but unprecedented. 
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At the inauguration of the Tournament we sent a letter to every user of a ‘‘Century” press 
and to the various Associations of Employing and Employed Printers asking each to name three 
candidates for Judges of the Contest; as the result 


MR. LOUIS H. ORR of New York, 
MR. C. B. WOODWARD of St. Louis, Mo., 
MR. JOHN F. EARHART of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


were chosen and have kindly consented to act. We submit herewith their reports on Contest No. 1: 


August 19, 1897. 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co., NEW YORK City: 


Gentlemen,—I have examined the work submitted in Contest No. 1 of the Tournament of 
the ‘‘Century’’ and have no hesitancy in awarding the prizes offered by you in this competition 
to Mr. John Kritser, pressman, and Mr. George Stuckert, feeder. They have submitted a 
remarkable record and you are to be congratulated upon the results obtained at the high rate 
of speed at which this large press was operated. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) LOUIS H. ORR. 





August 13, 1897. 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co., NEW YORK: 


Gentlemen,—I am of the opinion that the work submitted by John Kritser, pressman, and 
George Stuckert, feeder, in the Tournament of the ‘‘Century’s’’ Competition Contest No. 1, is 
worthy of the prize awarded in above mentioned contest. I congratulate the winners of this 
award in being able to make 425,371 impressions in the running time of 307 hours, at an actual 
speed of 1,740 impressions per hour, with an average number of 1,385 sheets run per hour. A 
pressfeeder who can average 1,385 sheets per hour, handling sheets 37x56 inches, for over 
thirty days’ continuous run is worthy of emulation. 

The samples submitted show that the press on which same were printed is capable of 
turning out a very satisfactory product. The form, while being only ordinary letterpress run 
from electrotypes, shows sharp impression on front and back of sheet, and there is no evidence 
that the cylinder “gutters” between the pages. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) C. B. WOODWARD. 








August 18, 1897. 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co., NEW YORK: 

Gentlemen,—I1 favor the awarding of the prizes in Contest No. 1 to John Kritser, press- 
man, and George Stuckert, feeder, of the Frankling Printing Co., Philadelphia. The work 
submitted is certainly an excellent piece of presswork and the record of output obtained from 
so large a press truly remarkable. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) JOHN F. EARHART. 


In conformity with the report of the Judges it gives us great pleasure to present the awards 
of $60 and $40 to Messrs. Kritser and Stuckert. In addition a handsome certificate of award, which 
is now being prepared, will be signed by the Committee of Judges and given to each of the winners. 


Remember Contest No. 2 is now under way. 
It began August 1. It closes September 30. 





Owners of ‘‘Century” presses should take a personal interest in these Contests because of the 
encouragement they give employes to increase the product of the pressroom and make themselves 
more proficient in their work. 

Old records for output on Letterpress, Half-tone and Color forms are falling by the wayside. 

Send in your entries for Contest No. 2. 


- ON A he % 
Campbell 


Ls 





Office of 
(ermafabell pp uinling ws 6 CNUs. (Yo, 
(Metrofolitan Jouilding, 


[Builders of 5 adison Qlve 
Pheet N rinting, Wet Neifecting qm § 
ond \ Paper Polding MNachinery. 


New Work, Aug. 16, 1897. 


To the Printer who is not busy: 

Dear Sir,—It is a significant fact, to which we desire to call 
your attention, that during the recent business depression offices 
operating "Century" presses were busy. It is this fact which is keep- 
ing our salesmen busy and the factory in which our presses are built 
running constantly day and night. "Century" presses are today prac- 
tically the only presses being sold. Not that the "Century" is sold 
cheaply, for it is not—on the contrary, its first cost is greater 
than that of any other machine— but because of its phenomenal earn- 
ing capacity. Whether run upon high-grade or low-grade work, it 
prints more sheets in a day and does the work better and more sav- 
ingly than any other press. 

A press costs money to run—its proportion of rent, power, light 
and other fixed charges, and the labor necessary to operate it, must 
stand against it for each day of its operation. It can meet these 
charges only by turning out work; that is, to be square with the 
house it must turn out sheets enough to meet its cost of keep and 
operation, but to make a profit it must turn out a surplus beyond. 
The surplus is the only profit a press makes, and it is by the amount 
of that surplus that the earning capacity of a press must be judged. 
If one machine turns out 10,000 impressions per day, 7,000 of which 
pay for its keep and operation, its earning capacity is 3,000, not 
10,000. If another press turns out 13,000 per day on identically the 
same work and under precisely the same conditions, its earning 
capacity is 6,000 impressions per day, or double that of the other. 
If this proposition represents a fair comparison between one sort of 
machine and another, it is obvious that a man operating the first 
would lose money where a man operating the second could make a 
profit of 3,000 impressions per day. This is precisely why "Century" 
presses are being generally adopted and used, whereas presses of all 
other kinds are not only not being bought, but where they are to be 
found are either idle or making an unsatisfactory return. To those 
who now have large plants of other machinery the situation must pre- 
sent a serious aspect. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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The Multipress vs. the “Duplex.” 


The Multipress is the only 
press of the kind 

which can be purchased 
with absolute surety 

of title and with bonded 
indemnity against legal 


process. 
Prints on a Web from Flat Forms of Type. 


4 4 As interesting a row as I have seen in some time is now going on 

between the Campbell Printing Press Company, of New York, and the 

Duplex Printing Press Company, of Battle Creek, Mich. It is, as usual, 

over a question of patents, and both companies claim to have the best of 

it. Asa matter of fact, the case is still undecided before Judge Swan, 

of Detroit, with the odds largely in favor of the Campbells. There have 

been four cases on the subject already decided in their favor. Now the 

Duplex people publish a ‘Warning’ in the Fourth Estate, and the Camp- 

bells add a little ‘Beware’ tag to their advertisement in MVewspaperdom. 

I understand that the Duplex people have mortgaged all its assets to 

Charles Austin, so if users of their presses are prosecuted by the Camp- 

bells, they (the Duplex Company) cannot be held financially responsible. 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom for any intending purchaser of 

either press to demand an approved bond to protect themselves against 

infringement suits, whichever way Judge Swan’s decision may go. I 

am having the matter looked into and shall have more to say on the 
subject in future issues.—Zditor of Journalist, July, 1897. 


We approve 

the Journalist’s suggestion 
and will be pleased to 
furnish bonds 

of unquestioned security 
whenever desired. 

Let others do the same. 


4,6 or 8 paged papers at from 5,000 to 6,000 per hour. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
96 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 
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Is it a Profit C 
* that you're after? r 


If you are doing business for profit and not for fun, 
an output of from 5,000 to 12,000, and even 14,000 
cards, envelopes, box blanks, blotters or gangs of tags 
per hour from one plate on one small machine ought to 
interest you; 5,000 per hour is what we guarantee, but 
our press is hardly ever run as slowly as that. 


Che Harris Automatic Press eeeee 


is built in the very best manner, and will wear like the 
Deacon's ‘one hoss shay.” It is likewise a thing of 
beauty. For full particulars, address 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
NILES, OHIO, U. S. A. 





























is the only Mechanical Type Setter producing Composition 
and Distribution af one and the same time 


.. - On One Machine 


SEEEEEEES 
by the use of individual types 


Results equal if not superior to hand work, 
and allowing of 


CHEAP AND RAPID CORRECTIONS. 


A machine for the Newspaper or Book 
Office at a moderate price and on reasonable 
terms. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Thorne Type Setting Machine Co. 


54 Park Row 159 Monroe St. : ! 
New York Chicago Bees ‘The Thorne. me 
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}] BRONZE POWDERS 
VARNISHES 


al Bs SOIR 


NEWARK. nv- 


OFFICES: 536/38 PEARL STREET, NY. and HANOVER, GERMANY. 
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THE WARNING !—Stronger Envelopes Needed. 


The poor quality of envelopes some persons use in sending matter through the mails is causing 
complaint from Post Office officials. This is particularly true of the registered letter department, 
through which many persons send coins and other articles that with handling will break through poor 
envelopes. In this way considerable is lost, and to guard against these losses Postmaster-General Gary 
has issued a letter warning persons against using poor stationery. The order is as follows: 


SECTION 1045. Matter, how to be Presented for Registration.— Postmasters, before 
receiving matter for registration, must require the sender to have it fully, legibly and correctly 
addressed, the name and address of the sender indorsed upon it, and, if letters, all the contents 
placed in a firmly sealed envelope strong enough to safely carry inclosures in the mails, and to 
have affixed the necessary stamps to pay postage and fee. Postmasters and employes are for- 
bidden to address the matter, place the contents in the envelope, seal it or affix the stamps. 
Third and fourth class matter for registration must also be marked: “ Third Class’ or “ Fourth 
Class,’’ as the case may be, and be so wrapped as to safely bear transportation and easily admit 
of examination, which the postmaster should make before registering. 

Many complaints have been received at the department in relation to losses of contents of 
registered letters, which investigations show were caused by the poor quality of the envelopes 
covering the matter registered. Postmasters should require stronger envelopes, when the letters 
presented at the registry window evidently contain coin or bulky matter, than would be demanded 
if the inclosures were apparently of such a character as not to severely test the quality of the 
envelopes. JAMES A. GARY, Postmaster-General. 


THE REMEDY! 


Use RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY’S Standard All-Rag Animal-Sized Pole- Dried Envelope 
Paper. We make but one grade, and it is noted for its hardness and strength. Any envelope manu- 
facturer can supply you with envelopes made from our paper, if you insist upon it. 

Our method of drying papers is the old way— by hanging the paper in sheets on poles, in lofts 
heated by steam, as shown by illustration below. 

















*~ & New « 


Double Sixteen Book Folder. 


Drop Roll Feed. 


Works two 16-page sections from a sheet of 32 
pages, also inserts one section within the other, 
making 32 pages. Has automatic slitter that prevents 
“buckling” on all work. 


MADE BY THE 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE Co., 


ERIE, PENN’A. 








Oo Publishers and Printers: 


You are all in favor of advertising, 





you believe in tt, at least you say you do, yet how 
many of you mention a publication when making an 


ingutry r 
Respectfully, 


Brown Folding Machine Co., 


Grie, Penn’ a. 
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JAMERICAN 
PONAMEL 
ee BOOK 


(NON -COATED ) 






Offers to the makers of catalogues and high- 
grade bookwork, a clean, absolutely even 
printing surface, from which first-class results 
can be secured in presswork with less ex- 
pense and annoyance than from any other 
sheet of equal printing quality, and in addi- 
tion, it lends to the completed work a certain 
substantiality and wearing quality that is not 
afforded by any coated product of equal weight 
and thickness. 
++» FOR SALE BY.--- 
AMERICAN PAPER COMPANY, 


50 to 56 Custom House Court, 
CHICAGO. 


a 
Pe 


a 


= 


ee Zeal RICHMOND PAPER MFG. CO. E. A. PETERS & CO. 
Richmond, Va. Denver, Colo. 





All Goods Packed with Special Ream-Mark. 


There is no other Router 


that has the fouch of the ROYLE STRAIGHT LINE. 
This router is too well known to require an introduction 
to the American process trade. The sterling merit of this 
machine, and its perfect adaptability to the requirements 
of modern engravers, would, under any circumstances, 
insure its popularity, but in addition to this it has a pe- 
culiar “touch” and steadiness of movement such as are 
found in no other routing machine, and which have 
always made it a favorite, as well for fine, intricate routing 
as for making cuts of unusual depth. 


WE HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE of this 
machine, and at the figure now quoted we give more for 
the money than has ever before been given in routers. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


PATERSON, N. J., U.S. A. 








LONDON AGENT: P. Lawrence, 63 Farringdon Road, E. C. 
MONTREAL AGENT: C. J. Robertson, 12 Philips Square. 
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\ JHEN you purchase Inks for fine half- 
tones and illustrated work, buy those 
you can take on trust unseen until in use. 











CUPID'S CONFIDANT. 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO’S INKS 


are “right in it” as to working qualities, fineness, and 
all things that go to make a superior grade of goods. 


HOME OFFICE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Branch— 347 DEARBORN STREET, 
We respectfully solicit your orders. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MANZ PLATES , 
MAKE 


PROSPEROUS 
PRINTERS. 






LMAhZe Co 
D,-CHICAGO-—_ 
NEDSS © 2) MAIN OFFICE &WORKS, D 


= 195-207S.CANAL ST. 


ENGRAVESSER 
ELECTROTYPERS. 008557. 
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NGRAVING AND 
LECTROTYPING 


FRANKLIN CO. 


~~ 3541-551 ~~ 
Dearborn Street, 


Headquarters for Calendar Plates. 




















The 
Most 
Artistic 
Designs 


The 
Largest 


Assortment 


FOR 
FULL 
LINE 

OF 
SAMPLES 
WRITE 
TO 


CHICAGO. 
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~TLLU STRATIONS 
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Ye 


: © SANDERS SING (0, ki 


hy pn We ee, ST-LOUIS. oe 


LES 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a copy of Sanders’ Art Catalogue, a 24-page book of the finest art subjects. 


— Oe BT aL ey 





MAKE NO 
MISTAKE! 
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A Complete, up-to-date, authoritative dictionary of the English language 
is a necessity in every home, every school, and every office. So impor- 
tant a purchase should be made with great care, now more than ever, as 
gross deceptions are being used in the selling of certain dictionaries. 
Fortunately the best, as well as the latest, dictionary ever published, is 
now Offered to the public on terms that make it possible for every person 


to procure it at once. See emphatic indorsements below, The closest scrutiny of every claim made for the 


Standard Dictionary is invited. 


The 





ENTIRELY NEW 
FROM COVER TO COVER 


Nearly 100 of the leading universities, colleges, and scientific institutions of the 
world were represented on the editorial staff. Twenty United States Government 
experts were also on the editorial staff. Over $960,000 were actually expended in 
its production before a single complete copy was ready for the market. 
any dictionary welcomed with such great enthusiasm the world over. 


New Funk & Wagnalls 


Standard 


Dictionary 


Is incomparably ¢he greatest, as it is positively the latest, most complete, and most 
authoritative, new dictionary in existence. 


It is everywhere ¢he standard, 


It is not a reprint, rehash, or revision of 
any other work, but is the result of the 
steady labor for five years of over twelve. 
score of the most eminent and authorita- 
tive scholars and specialists in the world. 


Never was 
As the Sz, 


James Budget, London, declares: ‘‘ It is the admiration of Literary England... . 


It should be the pride of Literary America.” 
views, universities, and colleges, as well as all classes of intelligent men and women everywhere, 


The highest praise has come from all the great American and British newspapers, re- 


Such Emphatic Indorsements as These: 


THE NEW YORK HERALD says: ‘It is a triumph in the art 
of publication. . . . It is the most satisfactory and most complete diction- 
ary yet printed."’ 


NEW YORK OBSERVER says: “.. 
place before undreamed of and until now unfilled.”’ 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, London, says: ‘The scheme 
and execution of the book are alike admirable.” .. . ‘‘In substantial 
merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the much- 
advertised Century." 


- /t must be conceded a 


THE STANDARD, London, says: ‘Comparisons may be odi- 
ous, but when a work of reference is concerned they are inevitable. The 
Standard Dictionary, in its wealth of vocabulary, /eaves even the Century 
farbehind ; and not only in comprehensiveness, but in exactitude of defi- 
nition its merits are unquestionable.” 


Prof, SAYCE, of Oxford University, England, the Eminent 
Philologist, says: ‘The Standard Dictionary is truly maguificent, 
and wo! of the great cuntinent which has produced it. It is more 
than complete. . . . /t is certain to supersede all other existing dictionaries 
of the English language.” 

Judge TOWNSEND, of Yale, Prof. of Luw, says: ‘I have 
carefully compared the Standard with the Century and the Webster's In- 
ternational Dictionaries and as a result have already purchased two 
copies of the Standard Dictionary, and take pleasure in giving an order 
for a third copy. The plan, the execution, and the scope of the work 
inake it indispensable."’ 

President J. W. BASHFORD, of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, says: ‘ Aftera comparison of many words I am quite convinced 
that the Standard surpasses the Century Dictionary in careful and accurate 
definition of words, nd in its illustrations. as well as the number of words 
defined.” (Later): ‘*Isay more emphatically than ever before that it 
is by far the best dictionary in the English language.” 


A. G. WILKINSON, Ph.D., a Principal Examiner in the U. 8S. Patent Office since 1869; formerly Professor 
of Languages, University of Missouri, says: ‘‘ The high authority of the Standard Dictionary is one of its most important fea- 
tures. Being several years later than any other similar publication, and more distinctively the work of specialists in all departments of 
the language, its superiority in this respect is unquestioned. I should give it the preference on all disputed points. . . . /t is the most 
perfect dictionary ever made in any language, and I have them and consult them in six different languages almost daily.”” 


New Subscription Edition 
Valuable Features Added 


Only in the elegantly bound subscription edition, includes: 


The new edition of the Standard Dictionary, known as ‘‘ The 
Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas of the World, is now 
ready, and includes much new matter of great value in addition 
to the dictionary proper. This new matter, which can be had 


An Atlas of the World, comprising eighty-eight pages of large full-page and double-page maps printed in colors, with 
marginal indexes, all the very latest and most accurate; a Perfect Calendar for every Year of the Christian Era; Portraits of 214 of 
the 247 Editors and Specialists who made the Standard Dictionary; A Valuable and Convenient Cyclopedia of Historical, Political, 


and Commercial Information, 


THE ««STANDARD DICTIONARY, CYCLOPEDIA, AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD’? IS SOLD 





BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY—EASY PAYMENTS POSSIBLE—SEND FOR PARTICULARS .. .. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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erfected Prouty Jobber. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR HIGH-GRADE 
FRINTING AND EMBOSSING. 

















war. ss a 





REAR VIEW. 


Why it excels others in Speed, Strength, Register and Distribution. 


Because it has a more solid and heavier frame, shafts are larger and all 
large working parts are well balanced. Unlike others, it is not a one-sided 
machine, but has two driving pivions and crank gears, making it impossible 
to slur or twist. There are no babbitt or cap box bearings about it; all bear- 
ings are cut from solid metal. It has four form rollers, all carried independ- 
ent of each other; patent double end roller trucks, combining two sets in one, 
besides many other important features that are new. Our Catalogue will 


threat tes GEO. W. PROUTY CO., 100 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


eerless 
JOB PRESS, 


Cylinder 
Distribution. 


FFFSSSSSSSSFSS 


E have greatly 

added to the use- 
fulness of the Peer- 
less Press by being 
able to furnish a 
fountain for it, by 
means of which we get 
cylinder distribution 
(at will) on a disk 
press. For the great 
majority of jobs that 7 
come into an office the Peerless with the disk distribution is 
the most advantageous, but when you have some job that 
requires particularly fine distribution you can have it in a 
minute, and with this combination you have ¢he best all- 
round job press made. The impression is given by a 
powerful toggle-joint applied directly back of the center of 
the platen, making it invaluable for printing heavy forms, 
half-tones, embossing, and box cutting and creasing. 

Liberal discounts from list prices. 


FRANK BARHYDT, 


Special Agent for PEERLESS, GORDON, UNIVERSAL and HARRIS 
AUTOMATIC CARD AND ENVELOPE PRESSES, 
the celebrated BROWN IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER, and 
Printers’ Specialties. 


1014 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 








New bampion Press 





Ka "Vij a s 
PRICB LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 
“ 9x13 “ “ “ 140 





PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
“ ‘ 600 “ 85 


8x12 “ 
“ 9x13 “ “ 7: “ 100 “ 10x15 “ “ “ 175 
“ 10x15 “ “ 1,000 “ 135 “ 11x17 “ “ “ 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $2. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of other job 
press; ev one warranted; for fine as well as fo heavy werk; two 
weeks’ allowed. Send for circular. 
A. OLMESDAHL, FY 
ats er. New Champion Press Co. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 





Reliance “c“; 


Cutter 


Clearly outranks all Cutters of its class. 


NO “IMPROVEMENTS ” 


or changes have been nec- 
essary in the Reliance since 
the first cutter was built — 
the first and last are ex- 
actly alike. 


BECAUSE our long previous 


experience in making cut- 
ters had taught us the 
requisites of a first-class -— 
machine. The results prove * 
that improvements are 


NOT NEEDED —as is shown 





FOUR SIZES MADE: 
.. 16%, 23%, 25%, 28% Inches. 
by the fact that, since their Rs eae ee 


introduction three years ago, there have been no com- 
plaints nor calls for repairs, either on account of weak- 
ness, or defective material or workmanship, on any one 
of the 600 IN USE. All parts strictly interchangeable. 


FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 
Send for detailed Circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 


S. COOKE & CO., MELBOURNE, Sole Agents for Australia. 
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Cime Saved in Make-up 


Is profit gained in any large or small printing office. In these days 
of keen competition a quick “make-up” is absolutely essential on 
any book or job work. Hand composition cannot compete with 
typesetting machines, and it is only by the aid of the latter that 
time in make-up can be saved. Ever try a typesetting machine? 
It pays! Don’t await the machine which will never be invented. 
If you have a prejudice, it will be removed 


BY using Che Linotype! 


Try it and be convinced! Your competitor is making money, does 
fine bookwork, is energetic and up-to-date. Why not be his equal 
and reduce cost of your composition bills? 


Are you owner of a 
country printing office and 
want to save money ? 


GIVE 

THE LINOTYPE 

A 

FAIR TRIAL, 
. ee as it is the only typesetting 
SH xe, sv° : se! : machine which 
? Mog ya ) é will save money for you. 
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EASILY OPERATED AND IS NO EXPERIMENT. 


Any wee to small pica. | Easily operated by one person. 
Adjustable molds. », No “‘pi.”” No type-smasher. 
Four-mold disks. > Advantages | Adapted for any language. 
Accents in stock. | A small printing office in itself. 


For further information, specimens of work or faces, etc., address or call on 


Meraenthaler Linotype Co. 


P. T. DODGE, President. Cribune Building, New York City. 
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Simplicity Itself. 


It is not a matter of such 
great difficulty to do 
beautiful presswork pro- 
vided you use the right 
sort of Ink. Finest ma- 
terials, mixed in just the 
right proportion, render 
Ault & Wiborg’s Inks 
absolutely unrivalled 
where fine presswork is 
required, os . . ut os 
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Printed With Half-Tone Bronze No. 81, ( 459-81.) corvrs#Te>- 





CINCINNATI. 
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NEW YORK. 
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CHICAQO. 31. LOGS. 





Our Goods Carried in Stock and for Sale by: 


Eugene Lyon, 
123 NV. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


P. S. Pease & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland Paper Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chas. A. Smith Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Courier Co., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Alling & Cory, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Central Ohio Paper Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Heybach-Bush Co., 
Louisville, Kv. 


Morgan & Hamilton Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
F. W. Gardiner Co., 
Salt Lake, tah. 


Bryan Printing Co., 
Columbia, S.C. 


State Journal Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Alling Paper Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Great Western Type Foundry, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


B. M. Wood, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR CANADA: 
Toronto Type Foundry, 


Toronto. 


Montreal. 


Winnipeg. 
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SPECIAL « PRINTINGs MACHINERY. 

















Meisel’s new Rotary Perfecting Press, for fine Half-tone print- 
ing at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to’ five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 





BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. } FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 


Prints any size form up to 26x36 inches; Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 — 

receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, inches; takes paper any width up to 19 —gF~ 

and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths inches and is adjustable by eighths of 

of inches up to 36 inches long; canbe built ! hadi to 30 inches | —t 

to order to print two colors any size of . MCHE! to cut ee eee 

form up to $2 1-2 36 inches. By dividing fountain several colors can 
be printed at a time. 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF . | 
FEEDING PRESS AND SCORING 
The Double Quarto and Quarto are built Designed especially for Folding 
; also Double Quarto Paper Box Makers; will do the 
ond p Siasdte aiiher for sting, per work automatically of four ordi- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc. . nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


























ROLL SLITTING AND 
PONY CYLINDER PRESS REWINDING MACHINE 


Simplest machine on the market, combin- For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
ing all the latest improved features, with paper material, into rolls of varying width 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- ang diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of tox board. Different kinds of machines 
feeder. Always ready for any kind ofa job. to suit material and class of work. 








SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS  UMPROVED ROUTING 


MACHINE 
Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any Handiest combination machine 
size builtto order. Attachment for routing flat and curved elec- 
‘ d stereotype plates. Built 
%, to cut printed web into sheets tro an ‘ 
> to fit any diameter of printing 
of fixed sizes may be added. Scilla Citihiee 





If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to as. 
THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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638 
—Now Six Sizes: 16, 19, 2214, 25, 30, 33 Inches. 


Advance £2" 


Cutter 


is not an imitation of some other 
cutter, but an Advance over other 
cutters. w& #% Notice the following 
points of superiority : 
Gibs and Set Screws to take 
up wear. 


All shafts, screws and studs 
are Steel. 





No lead or soft metal bearings. 
Interlocking gauge and clamp. 
Figured scale sunk in table. 


Knife dips, making easy shear 
cut. 


New style lever 
gives increased power. 


All parts interchangeable. 


We refer to 2,000 purchasers. 

Every machine fully guaranteed. 

Further particulars in new Illustrated 
Circular, free. 


SOLD BY DEALERS ONLY. 
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LEADING sc 
PRINTERS 


One way to be a “‘leading printer” 
is to lead. 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it ? 

And it is easy, if you know how. 

And we're going to tell you how. 


CHALLENGE 
GORDON «# 


That will mean QUICKER WORK and BETTER 
DONE than — any ” press you ever saw. 


GET THE 
LATEST 
IMPROVED 


HERE'S THE PROOF OF IT: 
Send for 


THE ‘FOSTER PRESS’’ uses 5—‘‘25 per cent more work Illustrated Circular 
than any other.” and 
Tony Rupovitz has 4—‘‘Excels all others for quality | Net Prices, 
and speed.”’ to any 
HAMBLIN PRINTING Co. has 3—‘‘A common thing to Type Foundry or 
run the 8x12 up to 3,600 an hour.” Dealer in 
Jacoss, CoLEs & Co. have 6—* More work than any 
other six presses.” Printing 
AND THERE ARE OTHERS equally expressive. Machinery. 


THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CO., Chicago. 





Made and sold to 
Dealers only by 





‘SUCCESS’ News 2¢ Job 
eee Galleys 


Riveted 
Solid Brass. 


Made in the manner 
for which the name of 


IW 'S 


\ | SUCCESS RIVETED GALLEY | 
WESEL has become fa- J) ea 


mous, of all-brass, and Rim and End View. 

with the rims riveted to the bottom —not screwed. The 
corners are interlocked, and the rim is of a new design 
calculated to secure strength and safety in handling. No 
danger of “pi” in lifting. A time-saver. 











I » $2.00; double col '» $2.50. 
Job Galleys in all sizes, from $1.50 to $6.00. 


F.Wesel Mfg. Co. 


Printers’, Electrotypers = 
and Bookbindets’ i ¢ 82-84 Fulton Street, 
and Supplies.... J NEW YORK. 


News Galleys, single 


Factory, 78 and 80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Good Haul. 


It’s always a lucky day for the progressive 
printer when he gets a ‘‘Wetter” and presses 
it into service. Its cost is so small as to make 
it a ‘*big catch” when its money-making 
power is felt. Buy it, try it, and you'll 
wonder why you didn’t ‘‘catch on” long ago. 


Write us for catalogue, booklets, etc. 


JOS. WETTER & CO. 


20-22 Morton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED I830. 





Now your vacation is over, 


Clean Out 


Your 
Cutting Room, 











throw away the poor blades and 


LET US MAKE Loving a 





Reliable Trimmer Knives 


to replace them. 


THE BEST: 


f MICRO. GROUND" 


A KNIVES FOR ALL USES 


a ééée&eéceccaeceeececece 
A package of original advertising 


Loring Coes & Co. 


this “ad” Worcester, Mass. 
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L.. JL. Brown Paper 
Company, 22ers 
Pritriirritrirrrirtritii 


eeree MAKERS OF eoeee 


Linen Ledger and Record Papers 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ 
LEDGERS, COUNTY OR STATE RECORDS. 


All-Linen Paper's 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Bond Paper's 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES, 


Handmade Papers 


WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS OF HANDMADE PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE INCREASING 
DEMAND FOR THESE PAPERS FOR DRAWING, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND SPECIAL BOOK EDITIONS, GIVES AMPLE 
EVIDENCE OF THEIR POPULARITY. 














Be sure to specify ““‘Brown’s” Paper when ordering your Blank Books. 











Che Central Paper Qo. 


177-179 MONROE ST., 


wy J. W. Butler Paper Zo. 


212-238 MONROE ST., 


CHICAGO, CHICAGO, 
are Western Agents for the Hand- 7 are Western Agents for the Linen 
made Papers, Jt wt wt Wb Wt we eS Ledger and Record, the Alf-Linen 





and the Bond Papers, Jt vt vt ut ut 
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BINNER PLATES mean PERFECT PLATES < 
‘ : ; : ; : % 
HE Pabst series of designs which have appeared in the leading weeklies PAL iii 
and magazines the past two years have attracted a great deal of attention. | 
~ Binner Designs possess originality and attractiveness; the Plates, good Hil 
printing qualities. When in need of bright and attractive Designs and Engrav- 
ings, write us. This plate is a specimen of our work. ¥ 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO. 


— “IN UNION IS STRENGTH” 


| 
ior nineerenteeeniinrilentai I Se enn tint iceesiierenemaatiiiitee iis - a 





a 


BINNER’S “EIGHTEEN-STORY GREATIONS” SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON REGEIPT OF FIVE TWO-GENT STAMPS. 
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Cleveland, the metropolitan city of Ohio; population 375,000 Best of shipping facilities; and 
the Printing, Engraving and Electrotyping trades have been brought 
to highest state of perfection. 


e., Lee . 
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BLANK LITHOGRAVURES is the latest thing in printing plates. Write for circular. 
Let us estimate on your next order of Half-Tones. 
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p46) THE LEADING PRINTINGIegs 
4 INK MANUFACTURERS, | 








50 BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK. 


FREDK H.LEVEY, CHAS E. NEWTON, 
PRESIDENT. VICE- SES BEN Ts 
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WHY NOT 


let your operator 
double his out- 
put in trimming ? 


Your greatest possible margin in any run of work has its 
limitations; the question is, are you getting all the 
margin possible ? 


THE DUPLEX IS A SAFE MACHINE TO BUY 
AND A SAFE MACHINE TO RUN. 


When seen in action it is its own strongest argument on 
the ground of economy. 


| 

| 

Its many unique features and its records in many leading | 
offices will interest you. May we send details ? | 








THE 
SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 
53-55 LOUIE STREET. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 





DOOVDOD DOOD TS DDO DO DODO ODO DO DDO CODD DOOD DODOCOOOODOO090 


Bt. BB. BE. BA. Bt 


DODDOODDDDOO DO DOOD DD DO CHODDODDDOO DODO DOO GDOOOOGOO000 
































Chandler & Price 
Gordon 


Celebrated 
Old-Stple.. . 
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re S S IS THE LEADING JOB PRESS 
ON THE MARKET TODAY. 


Although built heavier and stronger than any other Gordon Press, it is constructed 
on such scientific lines and principles that it runs easily and smoothly, at a speed 
limited only by the ability of the feeder. For particulars regarding this renowned 
press, and the other important articles for printers’ use manufactured by the 
Chandler & Fsice Company, write at once for a copy of the work mentioned below. 
It is a work of art. Mailed to all FREE. 


esesetesese 





Products for 
Printers... 


mal 4| SIXTEEN’ PAGE BROCHURE 
y 4; printed in colors, with cover of 
bs 1 | E tasty design, embossed on a C. 
m—m==m=) & P. Gordon Press, containing 
full descriptions and illustrations of these 
presses, and of the Paper Cutters, Lead and 
Rule Cutters, Proof Presses, Mitering Ma- 
chines, Job Hand Presses, Ink Fountains, 
Hangers, Pulleys, Composing Sticks, etc., 
manufactured by this Company will be 
promptly forwarded to those who ask for it. 
Ask your type founder or material man to 
give you one, or write to the manufacturers. 
This is a book worth having. 





Sesesesosessvese? 
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WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE FOLLOWING... . 


PAPER CUTTERS, 

LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS, 
PROOF PRESSES, 

JOB HAND PRESSES, 
MITERING MACHINES, 

INK FOUNTAINS, 
COMPOSING STICKS, 
HANGERS, PULLEYS, ETC. 


ALL OF THE SAME HIGH QUALITY AS THE CHANDLER 
& PRICE GORDONS. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 


The Chandler & Price Company, Maxers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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=. Power STAMPING PRESS 


It is a GOOD THING. Send for our Booklet. 


Selling Agents..... 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 
17-23 Rose Street, NEW YORK 


Carver & Swift Stamping Press Zo. 


25 N. Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





How Do You 
Spend Your Time? 


Tmpatiently Waiting 


for the thing to start, while valuable time is 
wasting, or have you one of the ‘* Monitor ”’ 
Wire Stitchers? No parts to be changed in 
order to vary the kind of staple. Wire 
straightened automatically. The most per- 
fect and durable machine on the market. 


Drop Chat 


old machine that does such poor work. Sell 
or trade it for one of the ‘‘Monitor’’ Stitchers, 
which have been adopted by binderies and 
publishing houses everywhere, because a 
time-saving investment. 


Easy-running 


Machinery of all kinds for printer and 
binder. Send for our circular (new each 
month) of perforating machines, paper cut- 
ters, embossing machines, backers, num- 
bering, paging, punching machines, etc. 


ADDRESS: 


Latham Machinery Co. 


197 SO. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


( 
5 
£ 
‘ 





ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
plate and screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 





RICHARDS’ CROSS-LINE SCREENS. 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of 
spaces. See illustrations in Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, price 25c. 





The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 


Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, Talbot, 
Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 


EB. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 


Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 


A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
aND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





ments. 





The Rosback 


A superior machine, combining strength, durability and latest improve- 
Frame is securely braced and cannot be twisted out of shape, 
causing undue wear of needles and die. 

Sectional adjustment is obtained by sliding slotted plates on front of 
needle bar, by which the perforation can be almost instantly accommodated 
to stubs of checks, etc. 


shal 9 ate wee FOOT ....2206. 


PERFORATOR. 


Made in three sizes: 20, 24 and 28 inch. 


FOR SALE BY 


F. P. ROSBACK, - - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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HALF-TONE MADE WITH LEVY’S NEW FOUR-LINE SCREEN. 
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KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 
OTHERS USE IT, WHY DON’T YOU? 











Once 
Tried, 


{| 




















MANUFACTURED BY 
PRMKKK KKK KLEE 





PARSONS PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


COD WE MAKE THE LARGEST VARIETY OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE HANGER. 


WOYZ 











Hw Perfection Cype Case. 


Tt’s Modern, Convenient, Profitable. 
Tt’s Practical, Tt’s Labor-Saving. 


The Perfection Type Case System is truly a common-sense system; is 
more compact, better proportioned, less complicated, minimizes the labor of 
justification, and is a source of pleasure to the artistic, brainy, economical and 
progressive practical printer. 


Letters Patent 507,718. 





Price, #1.6O0 per Pair. 


The alphabetical lay is the same throughout as that of the old case, while 
the several points and spaces are more closely assembled near the “‘stick hand,” 
simplifying the case and making it so practical and comprehensive that 
the compositor’s appreciative sensibilities are aroused at a mere glance and it 
at once mes a popular favorite— pleasing to the eye, simple in construc- 
tion, and a money-earner for both employe and employer. 

Made in all the standard sizes, and for sale by all Type Founders and 
Printers’ Supply Houses. 


PERFECTION TYPE CASE CO. 


526 Elm St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 





Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 








SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OF 
WATERMARKS. 








KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 









{o> 


ptavEe e 7 
ATR MA 


R AVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 








<o 
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Save 50% Floor Space | tceereertereceeeeasnoa999999999999012 


pe 
BY USING OUR 


“All Coons look alike to me’ — but | 
COMPACT | 
CABINETS 


HAVING 


Steel Slides, 
Improved Cases. 
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19999999909900099909 200038 
































Strongest. | | 
Sx. Buffalo Black 
Most Compact. 
a7aKe Has a luster all its own. 
Built of Oak. “Buffalo Black” Ink will 
Handsomely work too, and make your 
Finished, pressman happy, as do all 
—— the Inks made by »% * 
20 to 50 Cases in 








Buffalo Printing Tnk Works. 
Buffalo, fp. Y. 


a Tier, 





ee 





The high cabinets have a convenient Case Rest into 
which high or low cases can be placed and set from with 
comfort. 





eecereecececceceececeeeees9999900909 


| ‘* Buffalo Inks Always Work.’’ 


AEEEECCOEEEEEEDIIIVVIIIIIIIVVIIT 


MORGANS -WILCOX CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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Oswean wb | om cs mcenensemcammme 
Machine | 
Works 


TAKE 
PLEASURE 
IN SENDING 
ON 
REQUEST 


AUTO © 
BOOKLET 


DESCRIBING 
THE 
LATEST 
IMPROVED 


Browns * 
Carver 
# Cutters in ____ ACCURACY GUARANTEED. 


3 
3 
3 
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G eS E. ESTABLISHED (861 
CA ; maa) F meg 72 7 els igee’ ol 
Ge. pO gs 
See \"/ FESE& 
YW} 
y G HALF TONE = “ef i 


“* esol 2 mn = “aie gy 
A iy a ;; ENGRAVING: 


ay MI Sita eed HIGH GRADE WORK. 


E ‘CFROI Ye ING } DROMDT EXECUTION, 


REASONABLE PRICES, 
_. ae SPECIAL DESIGNS & DRAWINGS MADE TO ORDER | 
“WOOD saeee 


Ne Asa SOG DEARBORN ST 
Mort ggs CHIGAG CO 2228909990022 


CALENDARS OF 1898 IN COURSE OF PREPARATION, AND WILL BE OUT IN A FEW WEEKS, 


_ 


14x18x1 
inches. 
PS 
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ASS 0S Sie 0S Se 7 
Che 
Bennett Electro 


Cabinet 


WITH INDEX —a Necessity. 
ave 


Have you any system for keeping your Electros? 
Do you know how many or what you have? 
Can anyone in your office find any particular cut 


Floor Space, 


42x20 
inches. 


at once? » 
Is your foreman’s memory your only index ? 
What proof have you that the electro called for 
is or is not in your possession ? Das 
Shipping 





Weight, 


[ — 


i. S i 








MAKERS, 
HIS Cabinet is well and neatly made 


Rockford Tilinots of oak. Will store 800 average sized 


electros or cuts. 0©o©00000000000000 


(OR A A ae ae The Price is $8 2OL2 
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A\ Perieet Cabinet 


IS REPRESENTED IN 


ORTER’S PATENT EXTENSION 
FRONT STEEL-RUN CABINET.. 


E have lately acquired the exclusive right to manufacture this cabinet in America, 
and now for the first time offer a full line of these cabinets to the trade. They are 
made in a series from No.1 to No. 12, containing from 25 to 60 cases, and fully 


illustrated and described in our new circular of 

modern printing office furniture. Send to us or — ay 
to your dealer for a copy. Considering quality = 
they are the cheapest cabinets made. 


The HAMILTON 
MUG. GO. es 


WOOD TYPE 


MODERN PRINTERS’ FURNITURE. 






















Our goods are carried in stock by all supply houses. Ask for them 
and look for our stamp. Do not accept inferior goods. 


O other cabinet equals the Porter 
Cabinet in points of solidity and 
carrying capacity. Two steel rods 

run the entire length of the cabinet, on 
each side, through the steel runs 
and intervening wooden strips. 
The extension front enables the 
compositor to place the case he 
is setting from at any convenient _ 
height without pulling out an- | 
other case to serve as a rest. | 
This is a feature possessed by | 
no other cabinet. Write to us 
or to your dealer for full descrip- 
tive circular of Modern Printing ee oe 
Office Furniture. No. 4. PORTER’S PATENT EXTENSION FRONT CABINET- Single Tier. 
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Now-a-days, 


First-Class Publications 
Use Kodaks for illustrating. 


First-Class Publications 


Can get Kodaks for part cash, 
part advertising. Send sample 
paper and rate card when you 
write. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Oe OOO OO OO 0 0 0 De DD DED D-DD DD DED 








Eastman Kodak Co. 
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Just Out... 


™ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 





THE CHAMBERS a FOLDING MACHINERY. 








Quadruple Sixteen-Page Folding Dyachine.... 


This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it 
cuts apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pages each. It may 


has turned out over 100,000 signatures per day. 


oe be fed by hand or by an automatic feeding machine. Under favorable circumstances it 


maatacared y CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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From painting by E. A. Burbank. 


KIOWA INDIAN SQUAW “ TON-HAD-DLE.” 
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From painting by E. A. Burbank. 


COMANCHE INDIAN, “BON-E-TAH,” IN WAR BONNET. 








